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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIR 


253 West 93rd Street, —_ a 
Telephone Riverside 9-874 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





HUGH PORTER 
: ORGANIST ano CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
oe, Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 


0 East 19th St., New York Cit ty 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VIoLINIst—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American cae Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. P F on 


Sympno Pa seo 
3335 Steuben Ave 





tra 
C. Tel: EStabrook 8-6801 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
Voice CuLtuRE Operatic CoacH 
Bet Canto Metnuop 


315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-842) 





EDWIN McARTHUR 


ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
g ad sl © oe Foundation. 120 Claremont Ave., 
. Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 

N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-6700. 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty — of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
desinilee Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 6-2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 


KR. E. 


Telenh . pE naan 
T : &F y 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky E 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 











FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan —— House Sraiiee, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons Fv showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

Write for tickets . 
Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
1; 


— amen PE: 6-2634 
e nn. 6- 
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MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone CIrcle 7-i1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
210 East 68th Street, New York 


Studio: 
’ RHinelander 4-4732 


Telephone: 





WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of “Vocat Wispom”’ 
assistant to Lamperti 


N.Y. SUsquehanna 7-1079 


formerly 
Studios: 57 W. 75th St., 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TEACHER, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice SpeciaList—Woritp LecturEr— 
PsYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. CIrcle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN W. MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Piano 

Detroit, 


Teacher of Organ and 


Gunzburg School of Music, Mich. 





BRADY 
SINGING 
New York 


WILLIAM S. 
TEACHER OF 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: 





EDWARD FE. TREUMANN 


Concert P1aNist—ArTIST-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
New York City 
RUSSEL WRAGG 


(Piano and Keyboard 
Harmony) 


Steinway Hall, 
THUEL BURNHAM 


(Private Lessons and 
Master Classes) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





<TD Tr ma 
GERMAINE BENTZ 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Conservatory of Strasbourg, 
Philipp, Paris 
» Tel. ClIrele 7-52 


First Prize, France 
Recommended by I 


Stup1o: 116 Carnegie Hall, N 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





GEORGE I. TILTON 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PrespyTeRIAN CHURCH 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, 
Tel. Trenton 5066 


N. J. 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 


and 


Endorsed by: 
61 E. 86th St., 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
ConTRALTO AND Vocat INSTRUCTOR 
Bel Canto Method 
Residence-Studio, London Terrace, 430 W. 24th St., 
New York. Tel. CHelsea 3-1442. Kindly write 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco perti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 


New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 

Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Orcan anv Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
iar 601 West 140th 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 


Organist at 


Personal Street 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





‘THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama—Music—Dance 


A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 
Write for new illustrated catalog 
Seattle Washington 





DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 
Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 
Composer and Master Teacher. 
Radio station: KMTR Mondays 
at 8:45 p.m. 


1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


YER, EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 





168 So. 
Cal. 


Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, 





CATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Program a Spe- 

cialty. 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 





pata 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
IN SPEECH 


Studio: 706 


AND SONG 


Hall, New York 


Steinway 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 


Endo1sed by 





\DDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOL 


for 
PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
160 West 73rd Street 
TRafalgar 7-6700 


Sherman Square Studios, 
New York City 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio 
Great Northern Hotel, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
CONDUCTOR AND VooaL TEACHER 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia 
Hotel Buckingham, 101 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 7-6810 


Residence West 57th Street 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL aNnpD Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 rn > Hall, New "York 
one: Circle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 

Alice Neilsen, Lydia soquevele 
132 West 74th Street $ New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7 1291 “Seales Carroll, Secy. 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
York 


MME. 


New 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, Rey! Yor 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-5420 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Leading Soprano 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pracine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 


Formerly Metropolitan 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. 
and Dramatic 


Piano 
Riesberg, 
Composi- 
and Toe 
Violin 


Carl Fique, Voice, 

Action. F. W., 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and 
tion. Marian Filmer, Stage 
Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, 
and Ensemble. 

28 So 


Portl ond, Ave Beeston, N. Y. 


Tel. NEvins 8-346 








Published weekly by Musical Courier Company, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, 
Class Matter January 8, 


1883, 
Price 15 cents. 


at the Post Offi 


New York, N. Y., 
Yearly Subscription $5. 00—Europe $6.25—-Canada $8. 
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New York. 
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4 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H. H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
W. 57th Street, New York 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 





353 
A. W. Ass'n Clubhouse 


FRANK TAURITZ 


Spanish and GeEMAN 
Reasonable rates 
Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 





Specialist in Frenou, ITALIAN, 


noTION; LaNneuaGw CoAacH. 
1342-76th &t., Brooklyn, N. Y 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT oe TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 

915 CaRnecip Halt, N. Y. RaAvenswood 8-6965 


=M AR GOLI VOICE 





CHICAGO 








CULTURE 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





Baroness 


OLGA von TURK ROHN 


Teacher of Voice 
1234 Kimball Bldg. 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


> SHAFFNER 


T  SOPRANO— Soloist St Bartholomew's Chureh 
28 East 70th St., New York 
RHinelander 4-1750 


Chicago, Ill. 








New York 








H Telephone 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO Specializing in Lieder 
Betry TiLLotson Concert DiRgCTION 
1776 Broadway, New York 








Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 





caROLINET, ) WE srsinn 


50 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


ACHER OF Many PROMINENT a 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST., NEW _ CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-489 


7-4950 














TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 





COACH 
AN 

ACCOM- 

PANIST 








MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
161 West 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


Bayreutherstr. 
BERLIN W. "> 
59 East Adams St. 310 Sutter St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 





ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOIC E 


s 
U 
8s 
a SINGING 
N 
8 





Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
. Studio 717 Tel.: 


New York City 
CIrcle 7-0187 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. |. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 


MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of “‘Key to Musicianship’’ 


Carnegie Hall Private Residence 
Studio 805 411 West 115th St 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


mn 





Tel. 
UNiversity 4-3803 








Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pi ee 


PEACHER OF 
Studios, 160 W. “rard &, N. ¥. C 


TRafalgar 1-6700 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


Ss 

I 

E (or New YorK aND WELLESLEY) 
L PIANIST—TEACHER 
L 

A 





Sherman Square 





Special MacDowell programs 


Address, 2193 8. Overlook Rd., 


om MO W E si, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung ty Marths ae eyeh Rafaello Dias, Marie orcad 
ius-Zendt and others; Night Omnipres 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th Bt., N. Y. Tel: schuyler ye 0235 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 
and Master Melodies for the Young Violinist: Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirmer). 


Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


Cleveland Hgts., O. 

















NAT. D. PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 
Beginners and Advanced Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con 
centration 

160 W. 73ep St., New Yore City 


KANE Telephone: ENdicott 2-8788 


PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Electrical Transcriptions 
ROYAL STUDIOS 
Royal Broadcasting Systems, Inc. 
Personal Recording Dept. 
501 Madison Avenue New York 
Wickersham 2-0425 








MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN wHUSS |: 


Piano and" Sonera Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway ate. 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 

Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Circle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the Americas Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


K EATOR 


—& Organist-Director St. Andrew's 

tT West 76th Str New "york city 

“a Special Music 3 ° 
Visiting artists assisting 


MIGUEL SANDOVAL 


Accompanist to GIGLI 
Coaching in Repertory and Opera 
251 West 99th St., New York City 
Tel: Riverside 9-3649 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 





Studio: 





December 26, 1931 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


Teach ft 

HAGGERTY-SNELL J2ghgrct. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
gt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


we — PIANO — ORGAN 


HEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-244! 











JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


>KALLINI 


TENOR Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
CONCERTS—OPERA—RECITALS 
74 Riverside Drive, N. Y. Tel. ENdicott 2-0139 





Studio: 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF T 


A 
R 
Tt 
77] Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
R 








Columbia 
Chicago 





Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Musie 
Chieago, Ill. 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 — & Healy Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
hone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 


omposer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 
MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 


Vanderbilt eg No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


R * THOMP SON PIANIST 


ea 


H 
A 38 W. 56th St., N Circle 7-3722 











Chicago 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The Brick Church and Union Theo. 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary. 412 Fifth Ave., N, Y¥. C. 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years pm... director 0) og —— Schoo) 
ocal Coach—Theory at and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


i BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Chicago, Ill. 











Soprano 


Concerts 


612 Fine Arts Buliding 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teac’ 
Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 








N. Y. 


Buy From Your Local Dealer 














RUTH 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosePpHINE LucoHESR, EMILY Day, NaNoy 
MoCorpb, HaLuip STILEs, CLAIRE ALOEB, BTO. 

45 West 80th St., New Yor 
Phone SUsquehanna 1-17763 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-0684 


RAY 


Chicago 














SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Sumeman Sqcare Srupios: 16¢ W. T3rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
ReciTaLts MANAGED ProcrRaMs ARRANGED 
Address: wy Seventh Avenue, New York 
: AUdubon 3-8291 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 








TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 17-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
D. L. FriepMaNn Webster 4125 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 


mozmzorns 








Chicago 





i TINKER 


353 Angell Pe Tee, z...%, 





HARRY FRATKIN 


Violinist — Teacher 
“I can highly recommend him in both capacities.’’—Awer 


Stup10s: Brooklyn, 1220—47th St., Tel. Windsor 6-5290 
New York: 267 W. 70th St., Tel. ENdicott 2-2686 


:BENDITZKY 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
2556 Morse Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








WINSLOW 


POET — COMPOSER 

Saorep, Rapio Soncs—Only One How 
. to G. Martinelli); Roses of Youth; My Little 

Kingdom: Embers; etc. ‘Anthems. Igrics by Enid Hey. 

At leading music stores. Arranger and Accompanist. 

2042 Mansfield PL, B’klyn, N. Y. Lifeguard 3-2595 


CONCERT, 
(ded. 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TracHger oF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
New Yor: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pl. 


Sle ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 
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New Hindemith Oratorio 


Premiered in Berlin 


Leader of Moderns Enters New Phase—Messiah Superbly 
Performed—Modern Piano Music —Telemann Cantata 


Discovered — Elman Plays — 


New Prokofieff Suite 


By DR. HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


BERLIN.—A new phase is marked in the 
artistic growth of Paul Hindemith by his 
latest work, an oratorio entitled Das Unauf- 
horliche (The Eternal), which was given 
before a much-intrigued audience by Otto 
Klemperer and the Philharmonic Chorus. 

It was a momentous occasion. Curiosity 
had been aroused by much talk concerning 
the new work during the prolonged re- 
hearsals, and its premiere was made the oc- 
casion for the first appearance in public of 
Klemperer since the sensational ending of 
his directorship of the defunct Kroll Opera, 
six months ago. 

HINDEMITH 

After ten years of unromantic, objective, 
parodistic music, Hindemith so it seems is 
perceiving that the limitations of his former 
style are beginning to get tedious by con- 
stant repetition. In his oratorio he is try- 
ing to show that he is not only good for 
grotesque fun and linear contrapuntal vir- 
tuosity, but also can cope with the require- 
ments of a very serious, philosophical theme. 
A well-known Berlin writer, Gottfried Benn, 
has written a remarkable text, expressly de 
signed to meet the demands of choral music, 
dressing profound metaphysical problems in 

i lyric garb. 

Das U Jaauthirliche is the eternal change of 
things, the ever flowing stream of birth and 
death. The tragic law of human fate and 
weakness is shown in various aspects in the 
three parts of the oratorio. The first part 
states the unrelenting power of this eternal 
law. In the second part the resistance of 
mankind is exemplified: love, science, art, 
religion, are trying to disguise man’s weak- 
ness—but in vain; even the highest human 
ideals are fragile and doomed to destruc- 
tion. The only consolation—discovered in 
the third part—is resignation, and the belief 
that after all spiritual power is superior to 
mere materialism. 

STILL A MODERN 

This thoughtful, and in many details poetic 
text is set by Hindemith with a seriousness 
of intention hardly ever found in his work 
before but he only partially achieves his 
aim. Several choral pieces are highly im- 
pressive in their powerful construction; a 
few expressive lyric episodes also give us a 
new aspect of Hindemith’s musical horizon. 
3ut after all the best sections are without 
doubt those episodes in the second part 
which show the composer’s mastery of mod- 
ernistic idioms. To these interesting, posi- 
tive sections however a mass of dry unin- 
spired music is attached which makes 
listening to the lengthy composition a ques- 
tionable aesthetic enjoyment. Hindemith 
hardly pays any attention at all to the words 


TURNS PHILOSOPHER 





OPERA ON THE 
RIVIERA 


Monte Carto.—Two new works 
are among the interesting repertoire of 
operas announced for the coming sea- 
son at Monte Carlo: Le Petit Lord by 
Franco Alfano (libretto by Henri 
Cain) and L’Escarpolette, book and 
music composed by Luar. 

The season opens on January 21 and 
will run until April 10, under the 
patronage of Prince Louis II of Mo- 
naco, Other operas to be heard include 
Tristan and Isolde (Vienna Opera 
Company) Fay-yen-Fah (by the 
Americans, Crocker and Redding) 
Pelléas and Mélisande; Carmen; Le 
Pécheur de Perles; Samson and Deli- 
lah; Aida: Rigoletto; William Tell; 
3arber of Seville; Faust; Romeo and 
Juliet; Thais; Manon; Turandot; 
Tosca: Bohéme; Tales of Hoffmann; 
A Night in Venice; La Périchole; 
Mefistofele and Boris Goudonoff. _ 

The principal artists include Con- 
chita Supervia, Fanny Heldy, Jeritza, 
Maria Németh, Eidé Noréna, Fer- 
nando <Autori, Lauri-Volpi, Mare 
Reisen and Georges Thill. The con- 
ductors of the season will be Grovlez, 
Steimann and Scotto. S 











of the poet and a good deal of his music 
would just as well or just as badly fit to 
an entirely different text. Moreover he 
treats the voices instrumentally making the 
vocal parts not only extremely difficult but 
ineffective. On the other hand he proves 
himself a master of construction and instru- 
mental treatment. 

The splendid performance showed 
perer and the Philharmonic chorus 
top of their form. Three fine soloists: 
heid Armhold, a soprano of unusual 


Klem- 
at the 
Adel- 


vocal 


Matthieu Ahlersmeyer 
(baritone), and the young American tenor, 
Charles Kullmann, a member of the State 
Opera (who again revealed his remarkable 
capacities), presented Hindemith’s musical 
problems in the most lucid manner possible 
HINDEMITH TO HANDEL 

What can be achieved by a real mastery 
of vocal style Hindemith might have learned 
from a magnificent performance of Handel's 
Messiah, conducted by Furtwangler. This 
popular work generally becomes just on ac 
count of its popularity, the prey of mediocre 
choral bodies and conductors. The conse- 
quence is that the Messiah, heard year after 
year by millions of listeners is nevertheless 
really familiar only to few. A work of this 
kind is therefore doubly in need of perform- 
ers of the first rank for its glorious beauties 
are generally obscured by incompetent per 
formances. 

Furtwangler 
big, excellently-trained 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the effective 
The result was an overpowering 
(Continued on page 36) 


and musical powers, 


directed the 
Kittl Choir, the 


enthusiastically 


soloists. 


The Bohemians’ Dinner 
Aids Needy Musicians 


Twenty-Five Years’ Existence Celebrated by Club—Siegmund 


Herzog Arranges Program Performed by 
Artists—$25,000 Realized for Worthy 


and musical en- 
3ohemians (New 


Its annual public dinner 
tertainment, given by The 
York Musicians’ Club) at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel last Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 20, was in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the associa- 
tion. Rubin Goldmark the composer, is 
president of The Bohemians, and was the 
only speaker at the dinner, whose proceeds 
(members and guests purchased tickets) 
were donated to the Musicians’ Foundation, 
Inc., an organization maintained by The Bo- 
hemians for the relief of musicians in dis 
tress. Owing to current conditions the calls 
upon the Foundation have been unusually 
heavy this year. 

The dinner and entertainment were ar 
ranged by energetic and resourceful Sig 
mund Herzog (who has been in charge of 
all The Bohemians’ dinners for twenty-five 
years), a vice-president of The Bohemians, 
and through his efforts the musical program 
had the assistance of Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist; Paul Kochanski, violinist; Victor 
Chenkin, singing-actor ; and Editha Fleischer 
and Marek Windheim of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

History or BoHEMIANS 

The Bohemians as a club of musicians was 
organized informally at Liichow’s restaurant 
in East Fourteenth Street in 1906. The late 
Rafael Joseffy, popular as a pianist and 
man, was the guiding spirit in the formation 
of The Bohemians. Other founders were 
the late Bruno Oscar Klein, Hugo Grun- 


Noted 
Cause 


wald, who has been the club's treasurer from 
the start; August Fraemcke, Paolo Gallico, 
Sigmund "Herzog and Rubin Goldmark. The 
last named was president for the club’s 
first three years. Franz Kneisel then served 
as president for seventeen years. After Mr. 
Kneisel’s death in 1926 Mr. Goldmark was 
re-elected to the presidency. 

The club first met at Liichow’s; its month- 
ly meetings are now held at the Harvard 
Club. It has engaged in charitable work 
since its establishment, although the Musi 
cians’ Foundation was not formally incorpo 
rated until 1914. Shortly before that, it had 
been suggested that the club acquire a per- 
manent home, but it was decided that it 
could better apply its funds for the relief of 
professional musicians in need. 

SoME CELEBRATIONS 
been guests of 
annual dinners 


Among those who have 
honor at The Bohemians’ 
were: Conductors—Mahler, Muck, Nikisch, 
Toscanini, Mengelberg, Bodanzky, Dam- 
rosch, Stock, Hadley and Gabrilowitch, 
Composers—Herbert, Humperdinck, Proko- 
fieff, Cyril Scott and Rachmaninoff. Pianists 

Paderewski, Busoni, Hofmann, Godowsky, 
Bauer, Lhevinne, Ganz, Rosenthal and 
Moiseivitsch. Singers—Mmes. Sembrich and 
Alma Gluck. Caruso was to have been a 
guest of honor, but was taken ill a few nights 
before the dinner and never sang again. 
Among violinists the list of guests of honor 

(Continued on } page 36) 


Toscanini’ Ss Farewell | 


Stirs Concert Audience 
Conductor Feted After Brilliant Directing 


it was not a farewell but only 
an “au revoir” last Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 20, at Carnegie Hall, when Arturo 
Toscanini led his last concert with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra before his departure for 
Europe on Thursday, December 24, aboard 
the SS. Albert Ballin. 

Be it said for the benefit of all concerned 
that the popular conductor will resume his 
duties with the orchestra in New York on 
March 2 after spending the intervening time 
in Italy taking medical treatment for the 
neuritis which has afflicted him. 

At the concert last Sunday Toscanini was 
at the top of his powers. He has never con- 
ducted and interpreted in New York with 
more finesse, authority, and ardor. His 
hearers were fired with enthusiasm after 
-ach number on the program and the con- 
clusion of the matinee found its hero the 
recipient of a fete of cheers and applause 
the like of which rarely falls to the lot of 
any musician. 

The program comprised Medea Overture, 
Cherubini; first symphony, Brahms; Don 
Juan, Strauss; Bolero, Ravel. 

From the pristine musical purity of Cheru 
bini through the epical grandeur of Brahms, 


Of course 


and the 
Ravel, 
actions 
did his 
with a 
total of 
superb. 


glowing passion of Strauss 
suggestive rhythmic tour de force of 
the resourceful conductor found re 
that stirred him as deeply as they 
listeners. One could not quarrel 
tempo here or there, for the sum 
the achievements was sweepingly 
The Brahms and Strauss numbers, in par- 
ticular, were generally conceded to have 
yielded a bewildering degree of compelling 
effectiveness in conception, eloquence, tonal 
beauty, and technical performance. 

It was difficult to realize that Toscanini’s 
right arm had given him so much trouble. 
Indeed, after the concert some of the or- 
chestra players reported that the leader had 
said: “I was so carried away by the affecting 
reception of the audience that I forgot all 
about my neuritis for the time being.” Tos- 
canini’s happiness was evident in the cordi- 
ality with which he received the homage 
extended so heartily to him and his men, 
whom of course he complimented by asking 
them to rise. 

The orchestra played magnificently with 
only an occasional slip of the brass to mar 
the perfection of the performance. It was 
a great afternoon under a great musician. 


to the 





HAYDN FESTiVAL FOR 


VIENNA 


Master’s 200th Birth 
Be Celebrated from 
\pril 6 

To commemorate the important 
event of Haydn's birth two hundred 
years ago, Vienna will stage an im 
posing celebration next Spring 

The Austrian capital plans to open 
a Haydn Museum; to give a demon- 
stration of homage (by the Viennese 
choral societies) in front of the Haydn 
monument ; to hold a festival preform- 
ance of the opera Orpheus (at the 
State Opera) ; to present an orchestra 
concert by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra; to arrange two chamber 
music evenings. Also there will be 
hearings of The Creation and The 
Seasons 

Haydn's birthplace, the village 
Rohrau, has promised to stage its own 
celebration, paying honor to its great 
son; and in Eisenstadt where Haydn 
created most of his immortal work 
there will be a special mass an April 
3 Bergkirche (Mountain 


3 in the 
Church) where Haydn lies buried. 


\nniversary to 
March 31 to 











Kansas City Assured of a 
Permanent Orchestra 


Arnold Volpe’s Success With Ex- 
perimental Organization Makes 
Regular Body Certain 
(Special telegram to the Musical ( 


The large attendance of Kansas City citi- 
zens at the two experimental symphony con- 
certs given under the direction of Arnold 
Volpe has convinced the city that a perma- 
nent orchestra is possible. The ensemble, 
conclusion of the concert marking the 
two programs in six week’s time, and their 
success virtually assures Kansas City of a 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra. When 
the plan was inaugurated the guarantors an- 
nounced that if the city showed interest and 
a genuine wish for a symphony organization 
by supporting these two concerts a perma- 
nent orchestra would be launched. a, #. 


ourter ) 


Ovation for Krueger at 
Farewell Concert 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


SEATTLE, WasH.—A dramatic episode of 
Seattle’s musical history took place at the 
conclusion of the concert marking the 
termination of Karl Krueger’s conductorship 
of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. The 
presentation of a wreath with words of ap- 
preciation and farewell visibly moved the 
audience. Percy Grainger, the soloist of the 
evening, paid tribute to Mr. Krueger’s in 
terpretation and his achievement in building 
the orchestra. Grainger played the Grieg 
\ minor concerto and the piano parts of 
three of his own compositions, receiving pro- 
longed applause. Tschaikowsky’s fifth sym- 
phony concluded the program. 


English Impresario Dead 
Musical 


December 23.- 


(Special cable to the 


Courter ) 


Lionel Powell, 
age fifty, leading London impresario, died 
here today after an operation for acute duo 
denol ulcer following pneumonia. &. 3 

* * * 


LONDON, 


Mr. Powell was director of the London 
Orchestra concerts, the Celebrity Concert 
Tours and the Albert Hall Sunday concerts, 
and represented most of the internationally 
known artists in Great Britain. He contracted 
a chill during a recent Paderewski tour: 
pneumonia and other complications set in 
and an operation was considered necessary 
His firm is said to have lost over $5,000 
when Richard Tauber failed to appear before 
a record audience at the Albert Hall 


H. 


Pianist’s Permit Refused 


Lonpon.—-The first foreign concert artist 
of note to be refused a permit to enter Eng 
land under the now more stringent labor 
laws was Simon Barer, who was engaged to 
play two concerts in London with the Lon 
don Symphony Orchestra. J. H 





) I forty-three, having reached the height 
A of my career, I observe that some 
people are taking an interest in me. 

his interest has been prompted more 
through sympathy than a knowledge of facts. 
It therefore appears to me that to give a 
short report of my life would be no idle 
undertaking. Should this report have no 
ther value, it has that of being authentic. 
Empoli (Italy), my birthplace, is a small 

‘lorence and Pisa. One 
things about Empoli 
factories. ‘Then, 
absence of street 


lying between 
st noticeable 

of the match 

00 will observe the 
lights 

Remaining more industrial than her neigh- 
Empoli can offer but small evi- 
which emanated from 
Renaissance. In the 
market place a church (Pieve di S. 
Andrea founded in the year 1093) which still 
preserves the original fagade of colored mar- 
ile. In front of this church is a well graced 
with four marble lions, two of which are by 
great artists. Just outside the limits is the 
Campaccio, a wide unpaved place used by 
the horsetraders. My arrival in this world 
took place in one of the small cottages 
nearby. 

Worthy of 
Empoli in 
This ceremony is di 
habitants of Volterra, who had made the re- 
mark that it was as impossible for the people 
§ Empoli to defeat them in war as it would 

for a mule to fly. The Volterrans were 
defeated and were also shown that a mule 
could fly. The “flying mule” was thought 
of, and made to perform in a very simple 
manner. A mule was taken to the top of a 
bell-tower and lowered by a rope and a pul 
ley. In order to make this illusion as effec- 
tive as possible the animal was equipped 
with a pair of golden wings. 

As far as 1 know, this show was the 
only example of Pegasus of which Empoli 
could boast. There is no widely known poet 
or author in this city, and the only name 
which is famous in even a small way is that 
oi a painter known as Jacopo. (Jacopo Chi- 
menti, 1554-1640). 

Both of my parents were musicians. My 

ther, a gifted pianist, was highly regarded 
in a small circle. Her maiden name was 
Anna Weis. Her ancestors on her father’s 
side were German and on her mother’s side 
Italian. My father was an Italian whose an 
cestors had come from Corsica. 

He was a clarinet player and handled 
his instrument with a great deal of solicitude, 
often achieving the tonal effects of a violin 
or an Italian song. All his life he longed to 
be affiliated with an orchestra, partly from 
vanity and partly because he was a natural 

t from instinct and could tactfully work 
dificult music. My mother, on the 
hand, was very correct, her playing 
nging in the class of the “Thalbergian 
Art,” very fluent and purely pianistic. 

These Weis-Busonis devoted much of their 
and energy to concert work as would 
appear from the fact that my mother just 
ight days before my birth played at Rome, 
it which performance the public and_ the 
artists were honored by the presence of 
Franz i ith the approaching genea- 
logical i my parents returned 
ice, Empoli, where | 
relatives, first sighted 
Easter Sunday, 


ring cities, 
dence ol arts 
Florence during the 
there 1s 
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remark is the celebration at 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LEAVES From Busonis AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By MALCOLM FORBES 


ward alleviated by discarding the names of 
the three great artists and retaining only 
that of Ferruccio. 

As a child | wrote my name “Ferruccio 
Benvenuto,” and my father (always a 
searcher after glory or honor) added Bu- 
and the family name of my mother, 
who as Anna Weis had been known as a 
great pianist. With the four great artist 
names and the combination of Weis-Busoni 
he considered his son prepared for a great 
career, 

[ know that when I was eleven months old 
we left our home in Empoli and two years 
later were located in Paris. But the rumors 
of war (Franco-Prussian) caused my father 
to leave the danger zone. So we returned to 
Italy where he 


soni 


which resembled barracks, there was pre- 
sented a mechanically operated puppet show 
I remember that one puppet in particular 
attracted my attention. Another had given 
it a bottle of wine which this puppet put 
to its mouth and could be seen drinking 
the contents. 

Quite fearless but without hope we re- 
turned home after this performance. This 
condition of melancholy thoughtlessness pre- 
vails extensively in small Italian families. 
Especially when one has witnessed some- 
thing out of the ordinary and must settle 
down again to the daily monotony. 

We had gone possibly fifty steps when a 
Signor stepped into our path. He was of 
unusual appearance, wearing a large split 

beard _ resembling 





toured, playing the 
clarinet. 

rhe uncertainty of Beg a C10 
this sort of life (an attempt to 
mcertainty which 
from now on re 
mained unchanged) 
and the desire to 
spare my mother the 
liscomforts which 
resulted from our 
mode of existence, 
decided my father to 
part from my moth 
er ior a period of 
two years, | believe. 
During this time my 
mother and | resided 
with my grandfath 
er, Ser Giuseppe 
Weis, in Trieste 
My seventy-year- 
old grandfather lived 


importance and 


work as a whole. 


reproduce. 





BUSONI 
write his 
raphy in Kome in 1909, but for some 
unknown reason never completed tt. 
However he left numerous memoran- 
dum and diary entries as though he 
intended to use them some day. 

This article 1s composed of thos: 
biographical fragments cemented where 
necessary by such items of interest or 
such 
deemed necessary to lend unity to the 


Inasmuch as a great deal of this 
material originally appeared in the col 
umns of Die Musik and the Berliner 
Tageblatt, the author wishes to take 
this opportunity to thank those publi- 
cations for their kind permission to 
The Editor. me, 


church steeples, and 
boots reaching to the 
made an knee. He was lea 

autovlog- ing an aristocratic 
looking poodle on a 
chain as if it 
were a wild animal. 
His whole manner 
was that of a stable 
master or an animal 
trainer. My mother 
greeted him excited 
Jacts as are ly. The man em 
braced me and, in a 
voice filled with ex 

citement, called me 
Ferruccio” several 
times From _ this, 
and from _ pictures 
and descriptions 
which had been given 
I recognized my 
father. 


steel 








almost alone in his 
large roomy dmell 
ing. The entire family were absent but had 
leit a maid, Matilda, to care for the old man. 
This maid tyrannized the house and man- 
aged to influence my grandfather in such a 
way that life was made miserable for my 
mother. 

She had been invited to share her father’s 
home who before her marriage (which he 
opposed) had turned her husband out. Hav- 
ing returned to her father’s house, my 
mother dared not express her desires. On 
the contrary everything seemed to be against 
her. She grieved for my father, and the 
almost hateful carelessness of her father 
and the insulting and disrespectful conduct 
of the household only served to increase 
the misunderstanding between father and 
daughter. 

| gathered a false impression of my grand- 
father until 1 began to form my own opin- 
ion. The influence of my early life and 
my father’s constant accusations had cre- 
ated in me a feeling which | now decided 
might be rather unjust. 

Grandfather appeared to be of staunch 
character, somewhat stubborn, very right- 
eous and determined, also very talented. 
At the age of thirteen his father had left 
him to shift for himself and he had worked 
as a ship-boy on one of the vessels of Le- 
vante. He therefore believed that his accu- 
mulations were the fruits of his own efforts 
and of his straight and forward nature. 
At an advanced age he had settled down 
in Trieste where he succeeded in obtaining 

rather high position. He married a girl 
of one of the best families and retained the 
regard of the community up to the 
age of ninety-three years, when without ill 
suffering, his career ended. 

shall I forget a certain evening 
1872. My mother and I were 
lrieste with my grandfather. 
evening she took me to a theatre 
which was located at the edge of the town 
at the intersection of the Via del Torrente 


and_ the Stadion. In this building, 
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ness or 

Never 
in the fall of 
still living in 
On this 


vLorsia 
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He had returned 
unexpectedly and it 
seemed as if this surprise was promise of 
unknown festivities. My mother checked 
herself in the midst of a joyous laugh, and 
in my heart I experienced a storm which 
perhaps was a reproduction of this same 
joyous laugh. Since that evening my life 
has been completely changed. 

My father immediately put forth a great 
deal of energy so that my mother and | 
could leave the house of her ‘murdering 
father’ as he delighted to call his father- 
in-law. We rented two rooms in the Via 
Geppa across from the Turkish Consulate. 
The Consul’s daughter, a child of perhaps 
eight or ten years, sometimes appeared at 
the window which faced our rooms and it 
was here that I exchanged my first coquet- 
tish glances. 

My father commenced at once to teach 
me the piano, for at .he age of four | had 
shown considerable talent for it, having 
played by ear certain four-handed pieces by 
Diabelli with my mother. My father who 
understood little about the piano and was 
uncertain in rhythm replaced his shortcom- 
ings with a preciseness and energy beyond 
description, sitting beside me four hours a 
day controlling every note and finger. Here 
there was no intermission or rest, and no 
inattention on his part. The only pause 
would be occasioned by his angry tempera- 
ment which would result in earboxing, an 
abundance of tears, admonitions and dark 
prophecies. All this would end up in our 
becoming reconciled and my promise to do 
my best and to begin anew the following day. 

\ year later he presented me in public, I 
believe in the fall of 1873, when I was seven 
and a half years of age. 

At the age of eight I mastered the ¢ 
minor concerto of Mozart. (This concerto 
was played by the young artist on May 18, 
1875, in the Sala Schiller at Trieste, 
the direction of his father.) 

When I reached my ninth year my father 
considering me sufficiently advanced took m 
to Vienna as a pianist and improvisator 


under 


SUSONT’S MUSI( 


December 


under the name of “Ferruccio Benvenuto 
Weis-Busoni.” He did not forget to bring 
his clarinet. He had hardly sufficient means 
to see him through and could not speak a 
word of German. 

We alighted at the Hotel Erzherzog Car] 
where officials and distinguished people 
stopped, and luckily met Anton Rubinstein. 
My father found opportunity to introduce 
me and offered to let him hear me. This 
“let him be heard” still horrifies me. Every- 
one father met on the street or in the coffee- 
shop had to hear of his son. This would 
result in bringing the stranger home and | 
would again be confronted with the hateful 
“let him be heard.” To him these strangers 
would always be distinguished personalities 
until he learned to know them better. As a 
result of a more intimate acquaintance, one 
would be designated a “dunce” and another 
a “have nothing,” or by some similar title. 
Sometimes there would be a very important 
personality after he had agreed to pay my 
father certain sums of money, for he was 
always lacking finances even though he did 
receive attractive sums. He would try to 
save here and would spend it there. For 
this reason my early life was greatly handi- 
apped. 

Busoni’s first appearance in Vienna oc- 
curred February 8, 1876, in the Saal Boesen- 
dorfer. On this occasion he played five 
numbers of his own composition, a Capriccio, 
Studio Contrappuntato, Invensione, Presto 
and Minuetto. With the exception of the 
Vinuetto, which was composed in October, 
1873, these numbers were written in Vienna 
in the autumn of 1875. It is of additional 
interest to note that at this same concert 
the twenty-year-old Arthur Nikisch played 
the violin as an assisting artist. Edward 
Hanslick, the renowned music critic, was 
thoroughly impressed by the performance of 
the very young Busoni and gave him an 
enthusiastic review in his article on the 
concert. 

Finding that the teaching of his son was 
now beyond his ability, Busoni’s father put 
him under the tutorship of Hanz Schmitt, 
an oboist and teacher of piano. 

But Ferruccio did not remain long with 
Schmitt for shortly after we find him in 
Graz (a city near Vienna) studying under 
Dr. Wilhelm Mayer. This Mayer, who is 
perhaps better known by his pseudonymn of 
W. A. Remy, was also the teacher of Felix 
I’eingartner the conductor. Busoni con- 
tinued his studies with Remy until he was 
fifteen years old. In that year, 1881, he made 
a concert tour of Italy. Upon its completion 
he was honored (as was the young Mozart 
many years before him) by the Academia 
Filarmonica of Bologna. The city of Flor- 
ence even struck off a gold medal for him, 
so proud were they of the achievements of 
their adopted son. 

But all this did not deter young Busoni 
from seeking a better field for advance- 
ment. So after a brief stay in Vienna he 
went on to Leipsig, where he devoted all his 
time and effort to composition and piano 
technic. This period at Leipzig bore a 
great deal of fruit for besides composing 
he was enabled to meet such men as Tschat- 
kowsky, Grieg and other famous composers. 

Asa concert pianist Busoni made his first 
appearance in Berlin in 1885. His reception 
n thai occasion was anything but encour- 
aging. It was not until many years had 
clapsed that Berlin finally took to him. 

His next step, after a lapse of two years, 
was to accept a post as teacher at the Hel- 
singfors Conservatory, in Finland. It 
here that he met and married Gerda Sjos- 
trand, the daughter of a famous Finnish 
This position of piano teacher, the 
long series, was a new role for 

in this branch of his art he 

singularly successful. It would 
much to call him the artist 


was 


lbtor 
ulptor. 


ROOM 
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of teachers and the teacher of artists, for 
his pupils include some of the foremost art- 
ists on the concert stage today. 

In 1890 Busoni’s fame became interna- 
tional, for it was then that he won the 
Rubinstein. Prize for his Konzertstiick for 
piano and orchestra. (This work was later 
changed into a concerto by the addition of 
two movements, a Scherzo and a Romanza.) 
After this event he was appointed professor 
at the Moscow Conservatory. While there 
he became friendly 
with Rimsky-K or- 
sakoff. Glazounoff,, 
and many other 
Russian composers. 

An attractive of- 
fer from the New 
England Conserva- 
tory of Music in 
Boston caused Bu- 
sont to give up his 
Moscow post. In 
1891 Busoni paid 
his first visit to this 
country. His pro- 
fessorsh ip was 
however of _ brief 
duration as he re- 
signed after a year 
in order to make a 
one season tour of 
the United States. 

Then he returned 
to Europe and for 
the next two years 
devoted himself to 
improving his tech- 
nic, which did not 
satisfy him. Wet- 
mar was his home 
in 1901 and 1902, 
where he gave ad- 
vanced lessons, as 
did Lisst many 


years before, for ARTHUR 


whom Busoni had 


warm admiration. played the violin as assisting artist when Busoni 
made his first Vienna appearance on future, Profound 


Busoni was very 


decided in his mai February 8 


cal feelings, hold- 
rg Mozart, Bach and Lisst as examples to 

2 followed and revered. On the other hand 
: had a loathing for the Wagnerian opera, 
with its “sensual love duets,” as he called 
them. 

At the conclusion of his second tour of 
thise country in 1904, Busoni returned to 
Berlin which he decided to make his per- 
manent home. In his interesting diary he 

cals his inmost thoughts and feelings as 
he leaves this country. 

* * * 

March 27, 1904—Although the weather 
has been more or less unpleasant all through 
my stay in America, I awoke on the morn- 
ing of my departure to behold a dazzling 
day. Everything was sun and glitter, the 
air mild and yet stimulating, and the city 
had an air of renewal. All this plus the 
thought of the journey threw me into one 
of those infinitely rare, almost unreal, moods 
in which every trifle seems interesting and 
delightful, in which one sees things as if 
for the first time in his life and thus borrows 
an illusive feeling of youth. 

My car passed through a quiet, pleasant 
quarter of Hoboken which pleased me so 
much that for a moment I almost felt in- 
clined to stay. On board ship everything was 
brisk activity, scenes of farewell both dole- 
ful and cheerful—but both impartially il- 
lumined by the all-vivifying sun, so that 
the whole thing had an air of celebration. 

As the steamer got under way the band 
struck up an emotional old German song, 
and down below stood hundreds of people 
packed against one another, all waving their 
handkerchiefs, all apparently receding from 
us. We went past New York’s highest 
buildings, past the Statue of Liberty, calmly 
past imposing steamships—all this covered 
and illumined by the sunlight. Then I fell 
to sobbing, overcome by a melancholy kind 
of happiness, really uplifted in mood and 
yet keenly aware of all human weaknesses, 
of the petty, especially the timidity of most 
persons before a great decision and a long 
separation. I myself was clutched by the 
feeling that I was turning my back, perhaps 
too unceremoniously and without due con- 
sideration, upon a period of my life, upon a 
great country which was a world in itself 
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more than the things I have done, even 
though the latter are the more difficult of 
the two. For once I was actually content 
with the things done, and this year I have 
accomplished two thirds of what I had out- 
lined in advance. A rare percentage! Yet 
I feel more concerned over the one third 
that remains to do than over the two thirds 
that are done. 
March 28, 1904—Two days of the journey, 
beautiful, sunny, and calm. Friday afternoon 
for half an hour | 
had the pleasure of 
a complete rest; I 
sat in the sunshine 
and enjoyed this 
unusual moment 
But soon I was im- 
patient again—this 
unendurable passiv 
ity! One counts 
the quarter-hours. 
Everything on 
board is jarnmed 
pell-mell together 
If I could only get 
to work on some 
thing interesting ! 
A great joy, | 
have read Steven 
son. He is a great 
man, a story-teller, 
a thinker, a realist, 
a fantastic fellow, 
a poet and philoso 
pher, simple yet 
complex, always 
beginning with a 
master’s touch and 
holding his grip 
upon you. He is 
new and original, 
the kind of writer 
who might just as 
well have written 


NIKISCH three hundred years 


ago or three hun 
dred years in the 
, 1876 without being 
heavy, he is a mor- 
alist and yet primarily an author. These are 
the two main things: the artist must, before 
everything, be a man of true ability, and he 
must also be a man of long vision who stands 
outside the momentary relationships of time 
and space. Then he is a writer who will 
last. 

In his story, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
Stevenson has undertaken to embody—the 
word is to be taken literally—an abstract 
moral conception. He begins his work with 
one of those master strokes of the story 
teller that instantly subdue the reader’s soul 
to the author. Not for a moment through 
a long series of situations and mysteries 
heaped one upon another does the author let 
the reader come to himself. Only with the 
solution that cuts the knot of the secret does 
this end 3ecause this introduces an idea 
that cannot be incorporated as a living fig 
ure, it has to take so violent and grotesque 
a form that an author of authority and skill 
less than Stevenson’s would have ruined the 
success of the whole. 

Some such idea was in the mind of the 
German writer E. T. A. Hoffmann when he 
outlined the character of the jeweler Cardil 
lac in his Fraiilein von Scudery, but he did 
not have the idea so clearly and he did not 
push it to its utmost consequence. The 
fantasy of Hoffmann and the psychological 
rigor of Poe are here united. The treatment 
has romantic intensity which reached to 
ward the sensational. All in all this is one 
of the most remarkable short stories that 
one can find. 

March 29, 1904—I have brought the score 
of Richard Strauss’ Sinfonia Domestica on 
hoard with me. Strauss is a real talent and 
has great gifts. Polyphony and movement 
are for him essential elements. In this piece, 
however,—which I had done no more than 
read over,—he gives up lucidity in his musi 
cal illustration. The “Children’s Cry” is 
the only thing in it that cannot be understood 

if one knows the title in advance. 

This long work consists of sentences, the 
sentences of little motifs. Many things 
from earlier works return. It is a family 
picture, very depressing, irritated, excited 
and restless. 

The score looks like the streets of New 
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observation of man. 
teller, an author. 
There is a beautiful 
board, but I do not dare open it. 
get over this timidity before semipublicity. 
I should very much like to play if I were 
alone. Moreover, the 
not sympathetic and 
Everybody looks at 
almost with hostility. 


named Niehaus, 


but an honest artist, i 


| have spoken. 


March 30, 1904 
pean music still i 
years old, although 
counts many thousands 
must be a reason 


velops so late. 


models lying ready 
arts do, and so the 


cannot arrive. 


We must therefore 


Americans have 
of their own. 


its essence. 


With the exception of the winter of 1907 
O08, when he taught at the 
tory and several extended tours. 
mained at his home t 7 


his opera Die 


Choice), which is based on Hoffman’s Se 


apeons’ Bruder 


Hamburg on April 13, 1912. 

In 1913 Busoni returned once 
scene of his first honors by accepting the 
directorship of the Liceo Musical of Bologna. 
But this too was of brief duration. 
Busoni had hoped to contribute 
dvancement of 
he soon found that the 
and symphony conductor were too much for 
him, so he resigned and returned to Berlin. 

This same year, 
ment decorated him 
Chevalier of the 


edge to the 


tour of America. 
home in Berlin after 
to Switzerland for 
war and he could not « 
went into a self-imposed exile 
nothing but hatred for 
refused to make 
any country that was involved tn the 


shed, 


So while all the 
war-drunk, Busoni 


He wrote a one- 
act play, Arlec- 
chino, which 
was first given 
in Zurich in 
1918; and he 
added to his 
manuscript o f 
Doctor Faustus. 

After the war 
was over Buso- 
ni returned to 
the concert field, 
md won acclaim 
wherever he 
played. 

Here he is im 
London giving 
us another of 
his interesting 
impressions of 
people and the 
nature of 
things: 

* * * 

September 24, 
1919—I expect- 
ed redemption 
from London, 
and received—a 
fine first impres- 
sion! The city 
has not changed, 
but I am a 
changed man. I 


Above all he is a story- 


people on board are 


An, Americs an n sculptor 


first impulse to imitate 
not be surprised if the 


Their highly developed sense 
of reality makes i 
painters. Music, 
stands next to the 
which the Americans are 
dilettant. Music J 
nature, but not to nature’s forms 


still children and 


Vienna Conserva- 


position of director 


Legion of Honor. 
honor had been awarded to only two 
Italian composers, Rossini and Verdi.) 
Shortly after the 
1914 Busoni left Germany and made another 
Instead of returning to his 
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try about Southampton is enchanting. Oh, 
these meadows, these old trees! 

September 30, 1919—What I love most 
about London on this visit is the Embank- 
ment—the river with its bridges, Westmin- 
ster, Saint Paul’s, the Tower, ships and fac- 
tories, the wonderfully rich facade ot Buck- 
ingham Palace. From the rear windows of 
the hotel one can see some of it, whether the 
sun is shining or whether there is fog. I 
look at people less than I used to. I find 
their expression deeply displeasing. Of 
London architecture I might say that it 1s 
“discreet.” It is like a piece that is played 
with correctness and taste, and not without 
understanding, but slower than it should be 
and not so loud. My old saying that the 
English can be tasteful but not artistic comes 
back to me. Even in their architecture they 
do not want to “shock.” (And alas for them 
if they try it!) Beautiful! Once more it 
occurred to me how the art of architecture 
calmly maintains itself as a steadfast back- 
ground to the movement of history. Strength 
and victory, I call it 

October 15, 1919—Today my London piano 
recital, which made me a little tense. Such 
evenings as today’s make the passing in- 
stant worth while to me. It has been my 
characteristic weakness that | let the moment 
slip in expectation of a better one to come, 
whereas the “clever” man exploits “the mo 
ment” as if it were something real and ex 
citing. Which of us is right? Probably we 
are all deceiving ourselves, each according 
to his temperament and the degree of his in 
telligence. 

October 16, 1919—All the people who used 
to speak German speak English nowadays, 
and if they risk a German sentence they 
whisper it as if it were the point of an im- 
proper story. Stupid world, weak people! 

October 20, 1919—It is interesting to see 
how every kind of so-called impresario 
rouses a very special kind of unsympathetic 
and contemptuous feeling in me—Jew or 
Christian, Englishman or something else. I 
mean a definite kind and a definite degree of 
lack of sympathy, not to be confused with 
the other kind. Just as a dog wakes a defi- 
nite chord of sympathy in me. I felt it yes- 
terday, when I saw a bulldog, indescribably 
horrible, beautiful and terrifying yet good 
natured. 

October 28, 1919—A permanent Shake- 
speare theatre is being planned here, and 
Bernard Shaw was announced to speak in 
public about it. He began something like 
this: “This is a great national occasion 
which concerns every Englishman The 
subscription lists are open. So far there is 
only one subscriber, and he is German. He 
gave twenty-five thousand pounds.” Isn't 
that priceless ? 

November 1, 1919 Yesterday afternoon 
Bernard Shaw came to tea—which he did 
not drink. He is now sixty-three years old, 
and so far as appearance goes might be 
brother of Haase, only wittier, livelier and 

keener He in 
stantly began to 
fire off some of 
his witticisms 
(Busoni proba 
hy 


refers 


] ; 
Haase 
man actor, who 
was of artisto 
crati appear 
ance.) 

M r 
marked that she 
had just come 
out of a 
ing - home 
wonder you've 
got out alive,” 
said (y B > ° “a 
regular hospital 
turns you out on 
the street he 
fore you are 
half cured, but 
a nursing-home 
never lets am 
body out until 
he hg 
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about mu 
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Mozart under 
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I was cheered by the approaching prospect York. All in all, a work for which one observe that Mozart was a 
for which I had long yearned and which must have the greatest respect and in which now I do not expect anything from outside master. I learned from him how one can 
had not been attainable, of returning once one finds much to amuse him and much to myself, whereas I once expected everything say important things and yet remain unpre 
more to everything dear to me; cheered quote. So much for the first impression! This does not make me less happy, but it tentious and entertaining.’ 
too, by the responsibility of the new duties [ have been reading Stevenson with makes me quieter and more alone. 
inviting me, for which circumstances and I growing admiration. He does not repeat “Nothing returns that once has_ been,” 
were jointly re sponsib le; and by the thought himself. He is a bazaar of scenes and ideas savs Anatole France in a book that I brought 
that the next few days would complete a He has the key to the story-telling prob with me from Paris; “that is the charm of 
new year of my life. I felt an involuntary lem as no one else. I have read a Spanish, the past. Only change gives us a melancholy 
wish to strike a balance between the things a French, and an Irish story, a psychological mood and amuses us.” England, which be- 
done and the things yet to do. one, a philosophic one, everywhere color and fore the war was the most democratic coun 
It is a source of perpetual unrest to me character of compelling plasticity. Humor, try is today—since it has not changed—by 
that the things I have yet to do concern me pathos, seriousness, the poetry of nature, the comparison the most aristocratic. The coun- ‘ontinued on page 38) 


“How,” I asked, “do you fit that in with 
your admiration of Wagner?” 

“Oh, there is room for different things in 
the world In Wagner’s time there was 
need for protest against senseless misunder- 
standing: but I must admit that however 
much I may love Tristan, I can find it in 
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Boston Singer Wins 
Atwater Kent Contest 


J. A. Edkins Awarded First Prize for Men—Boston Garden 
Series Postponed—Jeannette Vreeland, Harold Bauer, 
Claudia Muzio, and Others Give Programs 

School and Conservatory Notes 
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VREELAND SINGS Hany GLEE 


Wir 


CLUB 


ARD 


The concert of the Harvard Glee Club, 
led by Dr. Archibald T. Davison, with 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, as assisting 
artist, took place at Symphony Hall on 
December 13. Besides being the first full 
the glee club has given before a 
paying audience in Boston for several years 
though it used to give as many as three 
a year to crowded houses) the concert was 
notable for the unusually fine singing of 
the chorus and for Miss Vreeland’s ex- 
ceptional artistry, which Bostonians have 
hitherto suspected but have never had _ the 
opportunity to quite realize. Dr. Davison’s 
program, in the variety of its content as 
as in seriousness of quality, was per- 
haps the finest he has ever arranged for 
Boston Of special interest were two 
i from Faure’s Requiem, disclosing 
in extraordinarily sensitive composer, who 

apparently too little known here. Such 

ic as this and the beautiful Adoramus 

of Palestrina were sung by the glee 

ub with the utmost delicacy; at the other 
extreme, the choir was vigorous and ex- 
ultant in Beethoven’s Hallelujah Chorus; 
exuberant in Gilbert and Sullivan choruses, 
rently sentimental in folk-tunes. Consider 
the mediocre quality of the voices, and 
fact that the glee club is constantly 

in personnel as one college gener- 
another, Dr. Davison veri 
miracle year after year. As 
Vreeland, she two groups 
four languages with beauty of 
style \ large audience 
the performers with unwonted 
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Sonata (Chopin); early works by Mat- 
theson and Kuhnau; selecuons from the 
romantics and moderns. The pianist payed 
with his accustomed exuberance of tempera- 
ment and keyboard mastery, and was cor 
dially greeted by his hearers. 
Muzio STATLER MUSICALES 
The opening program of the 
Morning Musicales at the Hotel Statler, 
December 16, with Claudia Muzio as the 
attraction, was sung to a crowded concert 
hall. Mme. Muzio was enthusiastically re 
ceived by a fashionable audience. Her pro- 
gram listed arias by Bellini and Verdi, and 
songs in Italian, French and English. Sev 
eral encores were added. 
(OTHER 


OPENS 


Boston 


(CONCERTS 


The other musical events of the week 
were the second Monday evening concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
Roland Hayes as soloist; the debut of 
Elizabeth Cushman, soprano, on Tuesday 
evening at Jordan Hall; and the concert of 
David Blair McClosky, local baritone, in the 
same auditorium the following evening. 
Hayes sang a little known air of Mozart, 
Tali e Cotanti Sono, and The Repose of 
the Holy Family from Berlioz’ Flight into 
Egypt, while the orchestra repeated works 
heard at previous concerts this season. Miss 
Cushman unconventional program, 
which found place for a group of Hebrides 
folk-songs and one of Christmas songs, 
among others. These two groups, indeed, 
were sung in costume, thus taking the con- 
cert further away from _ routine. Mr. 
McClosky, displayed independence in 
his choice, arranging a quasi-modernist pro- 
gram with three songs from each of Pfitz- 
ner, Erich Wolff, and Fesca, to 
which was added a group of contemporary 
Americans. This program was better on 
paper than in actual performance, for it 
tended to monotony in style and emotional 
content 


sang an 


too, 


Reger 


ScHOOL ORCHESTRAS PLAY 

An interesting program was given by the 
student orchestra of the National Associated 
Studios of Music School) at the 
Little Theatre on December 17. Ary Dulfer 
of the faculty conducted the Unfinished 
Symphony (Schubert) and Finlandia (Si 
belius ). Brekoff, a pupil of Mr. 
Dulfer, played the Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo, and Edna Merritt, pupil of Welling- 
ton Smith, sang an aria from Samson and 
Delilah (Saint-Saéns). 

On December 15 the New 
servatory Orchestra, led by 
rich, and the Choral 
Francis Findlay, repeated on a 
cast from WHDH the program 
played in Jordan Hall 

TRUSTEES 
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ELectep ror New ENGLANI 
CONSERVATORY 

At a recent election, eight new members 
were selected for the board of trustees of 
the New England Conservatory, as follows: 
Philip R. Allen, Carl P. Dennett, Donald 
McKay Frost, Frederick G. Hall, John 
Hays Hammond, Jr., Pierpont Stackpole, 
Edward A. Taft, and Philip Wrenn. Trus- 
tees whose term expired in 1931 and who 
have been re-elected for four years are: 
Joseph Balch, Charles Boyden, George B. 
ortelyou, Channing H. Cox, Charles A 
liis, Alvan T. Fuller, William Hotchkin, 
ranklin B. Johnson, Henry B. Sawyer, 
harles C. Walker, and E. Sohier Welch 
Alfred DeVoto, representing the alumni 
f one year. 


association, was re-elected for 
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CONCERTS FALL OFt 

The annual drought of concerts that at- 
tends the holiday season has descended on 
this town, but there are several interesting 
events in the offing Among these should 
he mentioned a concert by the newly-formed 
Jewish Symphony Orchestra, assisted by 
the Hadassah Glee Club, at Symphony Hall 
on January 10. Professor S. Braslavsky is 
conductor of both organizations, and the 
program will include as a novelty a sym 
phony by him. 

The series of four children’s c 
Ernest Schelling and an orchestra 
of Boston Symphony players, will take place 
this season in Jordan Hall on Saturday 
mornings, January 16, February 20, March 
5, and March 19 M. S 


ncerts 


given by 


Critics’ Concert Selling Out 
Catharine A 
Critics’ Concert 
29) in ail of 


Bamman, manager of the 
( Barbizon-Plaza, December 
needy musicians, announces 
that the ticket sale is fast approaching the 
‘sold out” stage All those York 
critics who sing, 
or lecture 
appear mia 
nature The 
donated to the 
The Bohemians. 
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instrument, 
and others are to 
closing sketch of a parodistic 
concert will be 
Foundation of 


can play an 


will participate, 


proceeds of the 
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Caroline Gray in Recital 

Caroline Gray, pianist, whose training was 
received in Paris and at the Juilliard School, 
York, gave a recital on December 13 
at the Barbizon Club, New York Miss 
Gray offered sonatas of Scarlatti and Schu- 
mann and shorter pieces by Bach, Chopin, 
Liszt, Rachmaninoff and Dohnanyi, 


New 
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CARMELLA PONSELLE, 
will sing Santuzza at the Metropolitan Opera 
louse on January 2. 








Damrosch Heads Musicians’ Un- 


employment Relief Drive 

Walter Damrosch is chairman of a com- 
mittee of musicians and lovers of music who 
seek to raise at least $300,000 to help unem- 
ployed musicians of Greater New York. 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes, Harry Harkness Flagler and Er- 
nest Schelling are vice chairman, and Paul 
Cravath, treasurer. It is known that there 
are more than 3,000 musicians in New York 
in need of financial help or employment. Mr. 
Damrosch said that the committee relied on 
the support of the New York press and the 
music public of the city and its vicinity. 
They expect to begin their drive the second 
week in January. 

\n important committee, he added, is the 
investigation committee, of which the chair- 
man will be Mrs. William McFarland, with 
\lbert Spalding as advisory chairman. Help- 
ing in this movement, besides those already 
mentioned, are: Mrs. John B. Casserly, Mrs. 
Ernest Hutcheson, Mme. Yolanda Mero- 
Irion, Mrs. Gilbert Montague, Mrs. Ernest 
Schelling, Mme. Olga Samaroff Stokowski, 
Mrs. Frederic Steinway, Albert P. Loening, 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich, Fritz Kreisler, 
Ignace Paderewski, Arturo Toscanini, Mrs. 
August Belmont, Cornelius Bliss, Clarence 
Mackay, Frank Polk, Mrs. Charles S. Gug- 
genheimer, Mme. Alma Gluck Zimbalist, 
Richard Aldrich, Samuel Chotzinoff, Miss 
Lily Polk, Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, Francis 
Rogers, Mrs. Chester Burden, Sigmund 
Herzog and others 


New York to Hear Budapest String 
Quartet 

The Budapest String Quartet will give 

their only New York concert of the season 

on January 28 in Hall. The en- 

semble, as already announced, opens their 

\mericat January 7 with 


n 
Princeton, N. J 


7 own 


1 
second tour 


a concert In 


St. Louis Board of Education Com- 

pliments Local Orchestra 
\ volut resolution 
mously adopted by the Education 
in St. Louis, Mo., complimented the orches- 
tra of that city on the aid it is giving to the 
schools in elevating the musical standards of 
the children 
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New YorK SEES THE INDIANS DANCE 


Perfect Form Without Meaning to White Man’s Eyes—Note 
on Understanding Mary Wigman—Ruth St. Denis Draws 
a Line Between Creation and Invention—First American 
Isadora Duncan School Opens — Coming Events 


By RUTH 

For a week crowds of New Yorkers 
jammed a room in the midtown skyscraper 
district, filling the chairs of the roughly 
improvised theater, standing around the 
walls, perching on other chairs to see over 
the heads of the standees. They were look- 
ing at a group of men and women of a 
race whose features they had known all their 
lives but whom most of them had never 
seen in the flesh, wearing strange costumes 
of feathers and buffalo hides and paint, and 
going through a complex ritual of chant 
and rhythmic movement of which they 
understood not one iota 

It was a curious spectacle. The Indians 
had been brought across two-thirds of a con- 
tinent to give this show in connection with 
the Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts. They 
danced, in all, five dances, one in the morn- 
ing, two in the afternoon, repeating at ran- 
dom. Each dance was only a fragment from 
a ceremonial which is performed at certain 
times and seasons for certain specific re- 
sults, such as the bringing of rain, good 
crops, the averting of plague, of drought, 
of disaster 

They performed the Dog Dance, the Buf- 
falo Dance, the Eagle Dance, the Butterfly 
Dance, and the Braiding of the Belt. To 
describe the dances in detail would give no 
more idea of what they were than a simple 
list of their names; so incomprehensible are 
the symbols, so remote the purpose from 
anything we know, that mere description is 
meaningless, as the dances themselves were 
meaningless to that circle of palefaces who 
stared at them 

The Indians themselves went 
their difficult rhythms with a sublime in- 
difference to the onlookers. Shaking their 
feathered rattles, turning and swaying and 
forming their patterns to the tinkle of bells 
and the beat of drums, they were not per- 
formers, but depersonalized automata whose 
only concern was to follow the ancient ritual 
and make no error to weaken its power. 

Their dancing, like all primitive dancing, 
can mean nothing to our individual, highly 
subjective minds except as a spectacle for 
the curious, or, to the more sensitive, a 
strangely moving glimpse of perfect form, 
whose meaning remains hidden. 


thre yugh 


A performance by Mary Wigman, under 
the auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
of dances we saw in New York last year, 
brought home more sharply than ever the 
absurdness of the error, all too generally 
made, that Miss Wigman’s dancing was 
esoteric and difficult to understand. 

In his review of her Boston performance, 
H. T. Parker, the music critic of the Boston 
Transcript, shook his finger reprovingly at 
those who had done all the “fancy writing” 
about the German dancer. She is, he pointed 
out, simple, lucid, direct, anything but diffi- 
cult. 

The crop of fancy writing that sprang up 
in her wake is merely another sign of how 
untaught we are about the dance, or rather, 





CLUB ITEMS 











Czechoslovakian Music at National 


Opera Club 

Francis Pangrac spoke at the December 
10th we of the National Opera Club, 
A. W. A. hall, New York, on Music of the 
Czechs — 1235 to 1931. He named the 
composers Smetana, Fibich and Dvorak, and 
the contemporary artists, Kubelik, Destinn, 
Slezak and Jeritza, as eminent examples of 
this musical expression and greatly interested 
his hearers. To this Baroness von Klenner 
added personal recollections of Dvorak, who 
was head of the National Conservatory of 
Music in New York, at the time she taught 
singers. Anna Pangrac and Ludmila Voja- 
“nee Wetche played rhythmical piano duets 
by Dvorak. Trios for piano, violin and cello 
by Suk and Dvorak followed the duets. The 
music was well performed by Mme. Pangrac, 
Sandu Albu (violinist) and Bedrich Vaska 
(cellist). Mr. Albu played effective pieces 
by Suk and Novacek, and Mr. Vaska dem- 
onstrated his ability in solos by Fibich and 
Popper. Helen Dlouhy, soprano, has an ex- 
pressive voice of soprano quality with espe- 
cially clear high tones. She was enthusias- 
tically applauded for her singing of songs by 
Jindrich, Dvorak, Dousa, Nedbal and Sme- 
tana. At the close, Country Love Songs 
were sung by Miss Dlouhy and Mr. Pangrac 
(tenor), who wore colorful National cos- 
tumes, and received resounding applause. 
Mme. Pangrac was the accompanist. 


SEINFEL 


how badly taught. Very often it is the 
person who knows nothing of the dance, of 
theories or methods, who responds most 
readily to Miss Wigman’s language of bodily 
movement. Dr. Dewey has said that mem- 
ory is not centered in the brain, that an 
elbow, a foot remembers. The less overlaid 
one is with ideas about the dance, the more 
directly does a true language of the body 
speak directly to the body. 

‘he New York audience will have an 
opportunity to make this comparison in its 
reactions to Miss Wigman last year and 
this on Sunday in Carnegie Hall, when a 
request program of favorite numbers will be 
given. 

Last week saw two more performances of 
the new cycle, Opfer, one in Philadelphia 
and a second in New York. 

* + * 


“We cannot depend on music to produce 
the great dance art of the future—the dancer 
must give to the spectator the realization 
of something she herself has felt,” said 
Ruth St. Denis, giving a lecture and demon- 
stration in John Martin’s series at the New 
School for Social Research on Friday eve- 
ning. 

Miss St. Denis’ subject was the differ- 
ence between creation and invention. Danc- 
ing which is a visualization of music is 
reactive, not creative dancing, she held. The 
dancer must be moved by something inside 
herself in order to create. 

Drawing from her own experience, Miss 
St. Denis described a spontaneous act of 
creation that was stimulated in her by a 
cigarette poster, crudely representing a fig- 
ure of Isis, the Egyptian goddess. This was 
early in her career, when she was dancing 
in David Belasco’s company. The result 
was a dance which would represent her 
concept of Egypt. Her first creation, it 
was, she said sadly, prevented by circum- 
stances from ever being performed as she 
conceived it. 

Her synchoric method of visualizing a 
symphony by a group of dancers identified 
with the instruments of the orchestra, she 
described as an invention rather than a 
creation. It was suggested to her by a 
performance of Isadora Duncan’s in Cali- 
fornia to Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 
Miss St. Denis wittily described how the 
great dancer did not dance the symphony, 
but presented her own magnificent gestures 
while the music went on. 

“The musicians complained against 
dora for years after that, 
right in using great music. 
music written expressly 
those days,” Miss St. 

Of her own dances, Miss St. Denis per- 
formed quite informally, without changing 
her green gown for costumes, White Jade, 
which she said was a visual invention; the 
Cadman Nautch, a musical inspiration ; the 
Yogi chant, based on an idea of the yogi 
student’s education; and Javanese, inspired 

(Continued on page 37) 


Isa- 
but Isadora was 
There was no 
for the dance in 
Denis pointed out. 





‘Sean Garrigue, guest of honor, was 
introduced by President von Klenner, and 
conspicuous in events of the meeting were 
Mmes. August Kiesele, Nathan Loth and 
Amy Schiff. F. W. R. 


Verdi Club Musicale and Play 

A fire panic was averted at the December 
11 musical and dramatic afternoon of the 
Verdi Club, Hotel Plaza, New York City. 
when a hat worn in The Wasp caught fire, 
but it was instantly extinguished by a fellow- 
player. Associated in the one-act play were 
St. Clair Bayfield, now playing The Doctor 
in The Lady With the Lamp; Anne Revere, 
of the same company, and Jack Buckler, of 
The Barretts company. 

Julia Vardo (Mrs. Aaron W. Bastedo), 
soprano soloist, has a charming personality, 
ringing high tones and sings artistically. 
She interpreted classic and modern songs 
by Handel, Fourdrain, Marcel Pollet, Peter 
Warlock and Rogers, adding Iris (Wolf) 
as an encore. Salvatore de Stefano played 
the harp effectively and added a tango after 
pieces by Handel, Hasselmans, Debussy, 
and his own waltz and tarantella. ; 

President Jenkins introduced honor guests : 

Edith Evans, Marmaduke Fide, Murdock 
Pemberton and Mmes. Frank Barrett, Leon- 
ard Hill, Mary Wight Cutajar and Hilda 
Kutsukian. The Verdi Club Trio (Vera 
McIntyre; soprano; Rolf Gerard, tenor, and 
Norman Oberg, baritone) closed the pro- 
gram, singing two Christmas Carols. 


F. W. R. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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MUSICAL 


Eugene Goossens Selects Works New 
to Cincinnati Orchestra Patrons 


Harriet Cohen Soloist in Bach 


Among the Week’s Soloists 


O.—With the exception of 
inor piano concerto the works 
1 the week’s 

Orchestra were all 


(,oossens 


Eugene 

oncert by the Symphony 
yverture, 
pened the 


to Cincinnati audi 
Water Carrier 
and was f« 


dramat 


ences 
(Cherubini 
llowed by 
kiretf a fine 
better known as a vehicle 
illet; Dance Rhapsody (Delius) 
rtante for piano and 
F the Overture, 
This variety of 
program 
Harriet Cohen, English pianist, was et 
y an ovatiol 


Cockaigne 
works made a de 


mecert she 


alton 


and 
ially did 
the second 
1 himself 
a particular 


idience 


tendered 

orchestra 
The progran Goossens for th 
Popular Concert and tl foung People’s 
gain prov wisdom of the Insti 
ng this dis 


] 
Cincinnati to 


oncert 
tute of ine Arts 
tinguished young 
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after 
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the audience deman 

had sung ten 
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Music Hall, and left her 
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fluid tones 
of her return t« 
l to hear th 
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re 1s nde 


transparen 
richness of oring and a beat 


Matinée Musi 


] tm ] ee 
ATi atmos] ! a 
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nterpretatior 


Concerto 
—~Chamber 


-Tibbett, Pons, and Szigeti 
Music Programs Please 


again had the distinction of presenting this 
artist to its membership, and Szigeti found a 
warm welcome in Cincinnati. His program 
presented several numbers dedicated to him: 
the Sonata in G minor for violin alone (Eu- 
gene Ysaye) ; Invocation from the Fire-Bird 
Grunes) and Gavotte from 
Classique (Prokofieff-Grunes ), 

th heard for the first time in Cincinnati. 

The Cincinnati Chamber Music Society, 
which meets in the music room of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer’s home, heard the 
Heermann Trio (Emil and Walter Heer- 
mann and Thomie Prewett Williams) in 
lace of the Stradivarius Quartet which 
ould not come because of the illness of one 

its members 

Esther Dale was the soloist at the opening 
oncert of the Orpheus Club under the direc 
tion of Dr. Thomas James Kelly. The pro- 
consisted principally of Christmas 


(Stravinsky 


syn phonie 


gram 
numbers. 
At the 
erne and Mary 
program that drew 


Conservatory of Music, Louis Sa- 
Ann Kaufmann Brown gave 
a crowded house. Sa- 
playing of Chopin, Medtner and 
Dohnanyi was the highlight of the evening. 
Stephan Sopkin was heard in a violin recital 
which again attested to this young artist’s 
yeep 

At the College of Music the first chamber 
music concert (Emil Heermann, Ernest Pack, 
Uberto T. Neely, Walter Heermann, and 
Quincy presented an original 
piano and 


verne s 


Bass), 
Quintet in G for 
Woodward), besides the 
and cello (Rachmaninoff ) 
and Quartet, op. 25, for piano and strings 
Brahms Antoinette Brody Marcus, so 
assisted by John Quincy Bass, pianist, 

a recital of French, English, Italian, 
German songs, programming two songs 
Eugene Goossens The College Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton of Walter 
Heermann gave its first concert of the sea 
in its program a transcription 

and orchestra of Poeme Sym 

(Pierne) by Albino Gorno 

. soprano, heard in the first 

and knows as concert and 

from a_ severe 
Silverton, Ohio 


John 
composition 
(Henry 
Sonata for piano 
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The Clifton Musical Club presented Louis 
John Johnen, baritone, in his first recital 
since his return from two years’ study 
abroad. D 


Blanche Anthony Launches Her 
Career in New York 
Blanche Anthony, the young soprano who 
made a New York debut on November 13, 
was born in Nova Scotia. As a child she 
moved with her family to Ottawa, where she 
sang in a church choir when she was fifteen. 


dnoff phot 


BLANCHE ANTHONY 
Incidentally among the letters of congratula 
tion that she received at her debut here, was 
one from the old organist of that church. 

Later Miss Anthony went to Boston where 
she studied at the New England Conserva- 
tory. While studying there her mother’s 
death broke up the family. Miss Anthony 
then went to Montreal where she _ had 
friends. There she met Enzo Bozano, a 
member of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
who taught her. Coming to New York, af- 
ter a year’s study, she sang at a concert with 
Stracciari in Trenton, N. | 

At the suggestion of the 
Anthony went to coach with Cesare 
She appeared in the South in an operetta 
called Castles in the Air, sang some radio 
concerts for WJZ and WOR and was soloist 
in a Christian Science Church in New York 
In consequence of the reception given to her 
first New York recital, Miss Anthony is 
planning another for next season. Among 
people of prominence who attended this 
young artist’s recital were R. B. Bennett, 
prime minister of Canada, and Frieda 
Hempel. 


baritone, Miss 
»turani. 


Lola Monti-Gorsey Wins Attention 


in Dallas 


En tour with the Manhattan Opera Com 
pany, Lola Monti-Gorsey sang Leonora in ITI 
Trovatore in Dallas, Tex.. December 3. The 
Dallas Journal said: “Lola Monti-Gorsey as 
the Duchess Leonora was found to be one 
of the most remarkable lyrico-dramatic 
sopranos ever heard in Dallas. She has an 
organ of gorgeous range, quality and volume 
and handles it with superbly schooled effect.” 
The Times-Herald stated: “Lola Monti- 
soprano, won the first enthusiastic 
from the audience in her garden 
scene songs in the first act. She was then, 
as later in the opera, forced to stop and take 
several bows.” The Dallas Morning News, 
said: “Lola Monti-Gorsey, Russo-Italian 
dramatic soprano, disclosed herself as a 
skilled user of a remarkably fine voice \ 
better known prima donna who last sung the 
here received nothing like the applause 

Monti-Gorsey won after each effort 
closed grandly with Mme 
show in good 


Gorsey, 


response 


part 
Mme 
The performance 
Monti-Gorsey stopping the 
vaudeville fashion after her last aria and 
winning for the Miserere a lusty salvo.” 
In Forza del Destino, Mme. Monti-Gorsey 
received this tribute from the Dallas Morn 
ing News reviewer: “Magnificent rendition 
of the set three soprano numbers accounted 
reactions at the local Audi 
night. Miss Monti-Gorsey 
in gorgeous voice and with exemplary vocal 
method, carried act two to the musical tri 
umph of the season thus far with her stun 
ning prayer to the Crucifix and the pene- 
trating tones that cut through a dense 
chorus and orchestration with thrilling effect 


1 ” 
in the ce 


for pleasurable 
torium Friday 


nsecration scene 


James Westley White - 

James Westley White, Southern 
and teacher of is teaching in North 
and South Carolina and fulfilling concert 
engagements. He has studios in Greensboro, 
orca and Gastonia. In Statesville his 

irk is in connection with Mitchell College 
teacher and director of the chorus. 
with Hobert Whitman of Worcester, 
Mass., who is at Mitchell College as in 
structor of piano and organ, Mr. White is 
being heard in a series of concerts in the 
New England states. 


I ctive 
baritone 


singing, 


as voice 
Jointly 
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Fort Worth Orchestra Starts 
Series of Season 


Initial Concert Draws _ Largest 
Audience Since Organization 
Was Formed 


Fort WortH, Texas.—The Fort Worth 
Symphony Orchestra, of which Brooks Mor- 
ris, head of the school of music of Texas 
Woman's College, is conductor, and E. 
Clyde Whitlock concertmaster, has given 
the first concert of its seventh season. The 
orchestra has been materially strengthened 
in the strings by the addition of several pro 
fessional players who have recently moved to 
the city. Greater sonority and higher stand- 
ards of nuance and dynamic adjustments were 
the features of the concert artistically. 

The largest audience which has heretofore 
heard the orchestra’s concerts gave enthusi- 
astic response. Anna Shelton, whose _ busi- 
ness acumen and personal contributions have 
made possible the handsome and _ efficient 
buildings of the Woman’s Club, is president 
of the orchestral association. 

The program included Rakoczy March 
(Berlioz) ; Fifth Symphony (Beethoven) ; 
Sleeping Beauty Waltz (Tschaikowsky) ; 
Zacchanale from Samson et Dalila (Saint- 
Saéns) and Finlandia (Sibelius) 

The first of the children’s concerts for the 
present season was given in the Coliseum, 
the largest auditorium of the city. Only 
children from the fourth to the eighth grades 
were eligible for attendance 

As far as we have been able to ascertain 
this concert has been without a parallel in 
the musical history of the country in that it 
was purchased outright by the Board of 
Education and presented free to the children. 
In former years a ticket charge of 15 cents 
has been exacted. 

The success of these concerts is due in 
large measure to the preparatory study given 
the children for weeks in advance by the 
music staff of the school system, headed by 
Alva C. Lochhead, supervisor. 

The Euterpean Club, the oldest music club 
in the city and one of the oldest in the State 
has presented two of the monthly Twilight 
Musicales which for nine years have been 
their chief public musical enterprise. The 
programs are given on the last Sunday after- 
noon of the month in the Texas Hotel 
Arthur Faguy-Cote, baritone, head of the 
voice department at Baylor College, Belton, 
and Guy Richardson Pitner, pianist, lately 
of New York, were presented at the initial 
concert. Berry Walcutt Faguy-Cote was the 
accompanist. The second program was given 
by Harrison Stevens, pianist, of the Hocka- 
day School of Dallas, and Christian Thau- 
low, violinist, of Simmons University, 
Abilene. Marian Douglas Martin was at the 
piano for the violinist 

The Cecilian Club, an organization of 
young women, gave the first of their series 
of monthly musical teas in the Junior 
Woman’s Club. The members presented 
were Vivian Harder Johnson, pianist: Eloise 
MacDonald Snyder, soprano, and Marian 
Douglas Martin, guest accompanist. 

This enthusiastic group is one of the most 
useful musical organizations of the city, 
since every member is an active musician 

Yascha Yushny presented his Blue Bird 
revue in the Central High School Audi- 
torium December 4 under the Mrs. John F 
Lyons management 

The spectacle, with its exotic 
novelty, was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Harmony Club offered their annual 
sacred concert in the auditorium of the new 
First Methodist Church. The performers 
were the Harmony Club Chorus, directed by 
Marius Thor; Guy Richardson Pitner, or- 
ganist; Mrs. W. D. Smith, Mrs. Will Scott 
Finks and Mrs. Charles Moore, vocal solo 
ists, and Roberta Dedmon, organist and ac- 
com ipanist The chorus sang Clarence Baw 
den’s setting of Alfred Noyes’ The River of 
This was the twentieth annual sacred 
concert of the club. The series began during 
he presidency of Mrs. John F. Lyons. 

One of the most enjoyable recitals of re- 
cent months was given in the Texas Chris- 
tian University auditorium by Cameron 
McLean, baritone. The voice is not of un- 
usual order but is used with unusual techni- 
calcommand. Ample range and distinguished 
resources of enunciation are features of his 
singing E. C. W 


color and 


tars 


Thomas James Kelly Directs 
Christmas Carols at Cincin- 
nati Conservatory 
The annual song-fest of Christmas carols, 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas James 
Kelly, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, was given on the afternoon of De 
cember 13 and the evening of December 14 
The chimes were played by Ruth Ann 
Crumrine: the piano by Grace Woodruff and 
violins by Ann Howe, Julia Kelz, Georgiana 
Doan and Marguerite Zeiner. Nadelle 
Schuping was the voice This Christma 
carol feast has been conducted for several 
vears under the leadership of Thomas James 


Kelly 
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WILL METROPOLITAN OPERA BRING A NEW RADIO ERA? 


Gatti-Casazza’s Christmas Day Performance of Haensel and Gretel Is Crowning Broadcast- 


ing Event 


Possible Influence of the “New Democracy” in Music—Chamber 


Music Growing—Vera Brodsky With Roth Quartet—Outstanding 
Programs of the Week—Why Announcers Go Wrong 


‘ 
Bastile Day was sched- 
uled to be celebrated on Christ 
when the whole world be- 
Horseshoe for the Metro 
performance These 
review the 
that the 
more 


PIERA’S 


mas 
Golden 
first 
written too early to 
event; sufhice it to Say 
broadcast of Haensel and Gretel was 
Broadcast No. 1 of the weekly Metro 
eTies, than rattling good 
of Humperdinck’s festive opera 
* * * 


came a 
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than 
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precinct l social pa 
tron who underwrites the seasons in New 
York, Chicago, Pari Milan, Vienna, Dres 
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emocratized opera 
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he Philadelphia opera house, this architect 
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By ALFRED HUMAN 


md Questions Should be Addressed to the 


photo 

NINA KOSHETZ, 

1ose singing over WEAF was an 
mitstanding vocal event. 


American 
the 


person, the Average 
symphony orchestra or 


Or neither. 


to the same 
Listener, the 
opera company. 

Matters which concern the financial ar- 
rangements between the Metropolitan and 
the National Broadcasting Company are none 
of anybody’s business. We cheerfully con- 
cede this point and then cite the New York 
limes for mentioning the matter. The times 
stated that the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany would pay the Metropolitan Opera 
Company the sum of $250,000 for a series 
ot twenty periormances 

* ~ a 


five 


This figure is not correct, we are advised 
The amount is not officially divulged but we 
are told that $250,000 is “an exaggerated 
figure”; perhaps half that amount would be 
nearer 

Another point which 
cerns the technical equipment 
formed by an inside authority 
the officials decided on an elaborate installa- 
tion in the Metropolitan. Now we are told 
that the equipment is of the portable kind, 
that the plans have been altered. The simple 
glass-enclosed booth to hold Narrator Taylor 
will be the centrai bit of equipment 

One beautiful truth makes us all glow 
with satisfaction: there will be no advertis 
ing trumpery of a cough-syrup or a tooth- 
paste in connection with the Metropolitan 
broadcasts. That point alone makes General 
Director Gatti-Casazza the outstanding can 
didate for the Best-Radio-Idea-of-the-Year 
Gold Medal 


seems vague con 
We are in 
that at first 


7 * * 
Pasternack’s Airy Nights 

Helen Oelheim is the fortunate possessor 
of a type of voice and microphone style 
which gives the control-room no concern 
and registers pleasantly, at times stirringly, 
on the ear. This contralto appeared last week 
over WJZ with Josef (Pasternack and his 
orchestra, and Oliver Smith, tenor. The 
Herbert Wizard of the Nile excerpts, sung 
by the contralto and tenor, sounded agree- 
ably, and it is good to report that Herbert's 
Kiss Me Again not also listed. This 
song deserves moratorium on the 
alr Pasternack cts his orchestra and 
with his 


was 

long 
cond 
distinction ; 
worthy of 


surely 
calibred 


companies 
usicianship is a heavier 
ram 
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2,760 Embryo Announcers Went Wrong 
uuncers are an intelligent set of men, 

speaking, despite all the efforts to 

When you consider a few 
ler how the standard of an- 
They are asked to 
ject “personality” and 
imation into the lest kinds of public- 
They put under the strain 
ntly monitored for little 

They are expected to 


irdize then 
won 
is aintained 


impossible, to i 


you 


sol 
alavers 


} 


speecn 


Radio Editor 


represent the embodiment of all perfection 
in English, to deliver colorless publicity mes 
Sages con amore 

Assume you wish to become an announcer 
You visit, let us say, Patrick Kelly, super 
visor of announcers for the NBC. With the 
thought uppermost that the NBC tried out 
2,770 applicants in the past two years and 
accepted ten, you begin to vocalize the names 
of composers for your inquisitor. 

If you stumble on Cesar Cui, Charles 
Gounod, Leo Delibes, Ottorino Respighi, or 
Josef Haydn you are probably doomed. 

But now comes your supreme test. You 
are made the mouth-piece of an imaginary 
program advertiser. To quote Supervisor 
Kelly : 

“We give the applicant an ordinary com- 
mercial program announcement to read, 
something like this : 

“*Here is Fay Squirkins again—in the 
program brought to you each Wednesday and 
Friday at this hour by the makers of Puss, 
the Face Cream of the Follies. So many 
women allow their faces to grow humdrum 

just to spite their husbands. There’s no 
surer way to make other men feel you 
are humdrum. Women who _ understand 
charm know that a face is a_ necessity. 
That’s why they use Puss—P-U-S-S.’ 

“An unskilled announcer would make that 
sound like a lot of nonsense. It must be read 
with expression, and that is why the actor, 
if he has culture, generally makes a good 
announcer.” 

Walter Hampden and Forbes-Robertson 
combined could not make that Puss palaver 
sound convincing. That is why many per 
sons are neglecting to use their radios, be 
lieve it.or not, Mr. Kelly 

* * * 


How Chamber Music Came to Radio 

For years chamber music has been the 
victim of overambitious public performers, 
chiefly quartet musicians, who thought that 
audiences doted on an airy three-hour pro 
gram consisting of a quarter-dozen master 
works. Some of these fellows have never 
discovered what ailed their -audience after 
the first two hours. They thought their lis- 
teners were opium addicts. The ushers felt 
like tip-toeing about the hall to tuck pillows 
under the heads of the slumberers. 

Then came the reformers, in the shape of 
well-groomed young men with footballish 
expressions: radio-program specialists with 
no nonsense in their hearts about chamber 
music. If an ensemble wanted a radio date, 
or that favorite word, “series,” they must 
condense their music, like everybody else, 
down to eleven or sixteen minutes. That is 
how chamber music came to the radio, chil- 
dren, and that is why you do not hear any 
too much superlative playing of this kind. 

When one distinguished artist protested 
that he could not possibly compress the 
music of the masters he was told by the ad- 
vertising expert: “Of course you can. Look 
at Blank (naming a widely touted conduc 
tor). He can perform a whole Beethoven 
Symphony in thirteen minutes!” 
* * o 


What Shilkret is Doing 

For pleasing light music (with an occa- 
sional banal number thrown in for good 
measure) you might try as we did recently, 
the Wednesday night concert given by Na 
thaniel Shilkret and his forces, over 
WEAF. This master of the reproducing 
studios presents his orchestra, and a few 
singers of meritorious quality. For ex 
ample, recently: Douglas Stanbury, baritone, 
and Gladys Rice, soprano 

Nowadays Conductor Shilkret has the all 
title of “musical counsel for 
broadcasting and dramatized 
merchandising” of Scott Howe Bowen. 


comprehensive 
all recorded 
radi 
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Vera Brodsky with the Roth Quartet 
Well, 


Do listeners enjoy chamber music ? 
in a recent popularity poll a string quartet 
came out in the very top rank Which 
speaks well for the auditors’ discrimination. 
The noted Roth Quartet opened a 
outstanding programs last week, with 
Brodsky as the pianist, over WOR 

The quartet was the Brahms’ op. 51, No 


series of 
Vera 


December 26, 


z 
CHARLES BAKER, 
pianist, conducted a successful orat 


over WEAF. 


j 


orto hour 





1, neatly played, with clean attacks and a 
robust style. The Roth players know that 
routine handling would probably prove fatal 
to that fragile orchid of the air, chamber 
music; anyhow, these stanch artists know 
how to breathe the spirit of life in all the 
scores of the highest form of music. 

Vera Brodsky’s role in the G minor 
Mozart quartet brought forward the grace 
and delicacy of this pianist. The chaste 
melodic beauties of the Mozart pages were 
charmingly developed by the players. 

We are glad to report that Miss Brodsky 
has been enlisted for eight concerts with the 
Roth Quartet, Wednesday at 8:30 
over WOR~—a half hour of pure music. 


every 


* * * 
Zimbalist a Sunday Artist 
Efrem Zimbalist played over the WEAF- 
NBC network Sunday, December 13, for the 
General Electric. The chaste art of the 
violinist, the luminous tone quality, were 
well brought out in Zimbalist’s “pop” pro- 
gram, which included the Prize Song from 
Wagner’s Meistersinger, Kreisler’s Liebes- 
freud, Beethoven’s Minuet in G, Sarasate’s 
Spanish Dance, Chopin-Spalding Waltz and 
the Schubert-Wilhelmj Ave Maria. 
* *k * 


Harold Land Broadcasts 

Harold Land, baritone, assisted by Forbes 
Fancher at the piano, gave the following 
weekly program on Saturday, December 12, 
over WCOH, Yonkers, N. Y.: Sweet and 
Low (Barnby), Tommy Lad (Margetson), 
Li'l Battise (Geoffrey O'Hara), Angel Ser 
enade (Braga), and the Rosary (Ethelbert 
Nevin). 


* * * 


Idelle Patterson Pupil Atwater Kent 
Winner 

Saida Knox, first prize winner in the fifth 
Atwater Kent radio auditions, is an artist 
pupil of the concert and_ teacher, 
Idelle Patterson, having studied under her 
for the last three and a half years. Miss 
Knox’ honors speak for the calibre of the 
musical training she has received at the Pat- 
terson studios. 


singer 


* * * 


Werrenrath Presents Elgar Oratorio 

The National Oratorio Society, Reinald 
Werrenrath conductor, gave as their weekly 
broadcast over WEAF last Sunday Elgar's 
The Banner of St. George. Mary Merker, 
soprano, was the soloist. During this sea- 
son of the year, choral, or at least ensemble, 
singing is no novelty on the air, but few 
Mr. Werren 
His connection with the 
National Broadcasting Company—he _ is 
vocal supervisor of that organization—af 
fords him an opportunity for the observation 
of radio projection which falls to the lot of 
few conductors. As a result, the perform 
ances of his sent out under the 
best conditions possible Another feature of 
these programs which them apart from 
the ordinary run of music in the air is the 
numbers drawn from the 
oratorio literature, yet refreshingly 


ne ved 


such broadcasts compare with 


rath’s offerings 


chorus are 
sets 
best of 


choice of 
1 
unhack 


The last broadcast found the chorus in its 
customary fine form, responsive to its 
ductor, and as dynamically flexible as ever 
Miss Merker was effective and dramatic it 
the solo parts. 
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Country-Wide Critical Comment 


LOS ANGELES 

“Big audience greets Grace Moore recital. This young 
Metropolitan soprano disclosed a voice of lovely natural 
quality, a personality that combines dignity with charm, 
and a skill for projecting lyric meanings across the foot 
lights. ... by an audience that will remember her favorably 
and return to hear her in seasons to come. The singer has 
A VOICE INDIVIDUAL AND SENSUOUS, ample of 
body and rich in color.”—“Examiner”, Nov. 11th, 1931 


“Noted diva in concert debut here. Grace Moore’s brilliant 
appearance. Resplendent voice scores hit. It is a LOVELY 
VOICE OF BELL-LIKE QUALITY, which she uses skill 
fully to color CLEAR ENUNCIATION. Miss Moore 
sings easily, with the vibrant pleasure of youth and rhythm 
that is innate.”—“Times”’, Nov. 11th, 1931, 

SAN FRANCISCO: 
“Grace Moore dazzles eyes, pleases ears. Opera and screen 
star captivates concert audience. The voice is a lovely one, 
having both WARMTH AND BEAUTY. The English 
group with which her program closed contained Purcell’s 
‘There’s Not a Swain on the Plain,’ Clara Edwards’ ‘Char- 
ity,’ Griffes’ ‘By a Lovely Forest Pathway’ and Cadman’s 
‘Joy. All were sung with UNDERSTANDABLE DI¢ 
TION and Miss Moore emphasized the inherent charm of 
each.”—“News”, Nov. 2nd, 1931 


SACRAMENTO: 

“With the youth, good looks, gracefulness and incredibly 
sweet voice of Grace Moore, the concert season in Sacra- 
mento had an auspicious beginning. The audience admired 
her first for her charming, unaffected manner and litheness 
of movement and then applauded liberally the thrilling ease 
of her voice. Her voice is a pure soprano, very clear and 
sweet. It has a lilting, hear-taking quality that goes straight 
to the emotions of the hearer.”—“Bee”, Nov. 3rd, 1931. 


PORTLAND: 

“Miss Moore wins, holds her hearers. Not for a long time 
has a concert artist been applauded as energetically and 
sincerely as was Grace Moore, when she made her Portland 
debut. Nor has Portland for a long time heard a lyric voice 
of such beautiful quality as Miss Moore’s. The burning 
ambition of the vivacious slender blonde from Tennessee to 
become the great favorite on the concert stage gives promise 
of being easily within her reach. Miss Moore makes of each 
song a complete emotional experience. . . . THE OU4 

BURSTS ASSUMED OVATION-LIKE PROPOR 

TIONS. She granted several extra numbers.”—‘The Ore- 
gon Daily Journal”, Oct. 30th, 1931 


“PORTLAND LOVED HER.”—“The Morning Orego 


nian”, Oct. 30, 1931 


Photo D’Ora, Pari WASHINGTON: 
“Concert-goers enjoy feasting their eyes on lovely Grace 
Moore almost as much as hearing her glorious voice 
Whenever she makes an appearance in the Capital, she 
leaves the impression that we are the richer for having be- 
I he lovel O era Con cert and held her. That certainly was the effect on last night’s audi- 
¥ Pp 9 c ence in Constitution Hall. Gowned in a startling costume 
of blue velvet with bouffant skirt and sleeves of shaded rose 
? silk, the fascinating Metropolitan Opera soprano was a pic- 
‘N ture that would appeal to any art connoisseur. Her program, 
Cine! ] la Star strictly like the artist, was refreshing, unusual, inspirational. 
With the excellent performance of each number it became 
more difficult to nominate the evening’s feature.”—‘‘Herald”, 

Dec. 6th, 1931 


Prima donna soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company, which ROANOKE: 
she rejoins for her fourth consecutive year. rae Wie menus: leeks Se elienimnee: De cecanian wae. Oates 


thrilling reality without need for any stage or story book 
make-believe effort. As genuine as the moon was the artistry 
of the singer and the enjoyment of the audience.”-—“W orld 


News’, Dec. 10th, 1931. 
Miss Moore has just completed a transcontinental concert CINCINNATI: 
tour of thirty recitals: see adjoining column for critical “Fortunately, Miss Moore adds to the attributes already 


: mentioned; a beautiful voice of lyric quality and of sufficient 
notice. volume to satisfy all demands of the music she selects places 
upon it. Quality, coloring, shading and phrasing may be 


listened to with full pleasure. Comprehension of the text 
, ’ ’ y TY. ma i an) y 4 1 ood is otable characteristic of her interpretations 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, SEASON 1932-1933 | iit the capacuy of conveying that comprehension eaually 
> _ - Saad notable.”—“Enquirer”, Nov. 27th, 1931 
NOW BOOKING 
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(after Shakespeare’ s The Tempest), Odéon 
NEw RECORDINGS OF MODERN MUSIC No. 238251. The recording orcuestea i wn 
named but wvienly is from the Paris Con- 
> > T wee sc P sho servato because the pieces were enregis- 
Ravel and Roussel Bring Old Dance Forms Up-to-Date—Honegger Drives His Pacific 231 aa 2 ee P gen Soggy 
and Describes a Football Game, A Hot Summer’s Day and A Hurricane— Odéon records may be secured from the 
. % a i ° three or four shops which import foreign 
Falla’s Harpsichord Concerto and Other Works on Discs—Recent recordings ot may be ordered through any 
Columbia dealer 


European Studio Activities a a 


Some short while before the inauguration 
— RICHARD GILBERT of this department last October Columbia 
ons should be addressed to the Phonograph Editor) published a set of records of extraordinarily 
interesting music: Falla’s Concerto for 
question that the contemporary When, may one ask, will the music depart- motive of sufficient importance for the do- Harpsichord, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, V iolin 
is found the modern phonograph ment of our own Library of Congress re-  mestic release w its phonographic replica. and —— played by Manuel de Falla 
\ neans of presenting new ceive an official appropriation towards re- The record (No. G-67998D) instead of being (at the — and assisting instru- 
always eager public. It is lieving the manufacturing costs of a series an item of excidivenees to be found only — Records _ Nos. 67 22D and 
this method of publication, of Sessions, Harris, Copland, Thomson, Rug- on importers’ shelves may now be had from = 23D. More realistic chamber music re- 
familiarity with new mu cording for a larger group than quintet I 
petra Aeaillisie hv have yet to encounter. The records are an 
he musical professior ii Fae ee ig aa SB authentic version of a seldom heard work 
and the music is such, the most complex 
Falla has written, that repeated hearings are 
necessary to appreciate the full beauty. I am 
certain that this sextet will wear well in any 
collection. Where or when is one to hear it 
in actual concert ? 
* * * 
De Falla’s music has been unusually fav- 
ored by the recording companies: portions of 
La Vida Breve, the complete Nights in the 
oe x! ; a of Spain (Masterworks Set No. 
Gaubert ; 156), El Amor Brujo, The Three- Cornered 
ys Hat and the Seven Spanish Songs and Son- 
eto a Cordoba (Maria Barrientos, with Falla 
at the piano—French Columbia Nos. D11701, 
PFX1 and PFX2). The Puppet Show mu 
sic and the piano Fantasia Bética are the 
only de Falla major works remaining unre- 
corded. 
* * + 
and Cot os 

“Hi ndlemith, Victor 
other Maurice Ravel finds an uncommonly sym- 
pathetic interpreter in Piero Coppola, the 
ne to young Italian conductor who is musical di- 
interpreta rector of La Voix de son Maitre, Paris. 
of read Coppola, in turn, has lately been given some 
: splendid cooperation by the recorders and 
examples of the result are superb phono- 
graphic editions of Minuet Antique (No. 
11135*) and the charming antique suite, Le 
Tombeau de Couperin: Prelude, Forlane, 
Menuet and Rigaudon (Nos. 11150 and 
11151*). The former utilizes the studio sym- 
phony orchestra, the suite is played by the 
Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire. As 
is usual with so many of Ravel’s orchestral 
pieces these ges: were originally composed 
for the piano. However the instrumenta 
tions are further indications of this master’s 
wizardry. The music is familiar to most 
concert-goers and the records should achieve 

immediate popularity. 

.. a a 


se so familiar is Albert Roussel’s Suite 

in F, also played by Coppola and his Gram- 

op pak Symphony Orchestra (Nos. 11152 

dern mu Let and 11153*). The author uses the old dance 
authority has met ’ aie . : forms (Sarabande Gigue, with Prelude) to 
1 France Wh ths . eas somewhat different ends from Ravel: less 
gingerly, more opaquely. This music is ro- 

bust, dissonant and of the open air. Influ- 

a RS enced by the polytonal experiments of the 
ALFREDO CASELLA Group de Six and having previously written 

intermittently in the manners of Impression- 
ism and the Schola Cantorum, Roussel some- 


’ ‘ ‘ . , a" times bewilders his casual listener with his 
oeffler, Ornstein, Taylor, Morris, any local dealer. It is worth investigating, seemingly diverse methods. 


Rudhyar et al recordings? ; not only because the composer himself is at Le Festin de I’Araignee is sticky with sac- 

ther hand, the seventy-five cent the throttle but because the Odéon record charinity ; yet the Eightieth Psalm composed 

milar listings in native catalogues (with ing does complete justice to the noisy jour seventeen years later (in 1929) is introspec- 

ssings everywhere abroad) hold many ney. Should this disc prove rewarding, you tive. poignant in feeling and absolutely de- 

es, a rhapsody, a piano concerto and a may be interested in knowing that Honeg- void of superficiality. The Suite in F (three 

of blues experienced on foreign boule-  ger’s Rugby, a full-blooded composition if record sides) is a post-war composition and 

recently vards by a young man of considerable popu- there ever was one, may be had, also under = marks the beginning of a decidedly individ- 


and Second Coppola does magnificently by the 


Perhaps it is 

tor ‘propa 

Is it because 

Paris are more far- 

turers more artistically 7 

1? At any rate. we has joined the ranks of recording composers. 
anating from the 


a pe laritv—George Gershwit the composer‘s direction, on Odéon No.  yajJ style 
were authoritatively * * * 170.112. This imaginative young man has 
sen conductor's di- recorded his Pastorale d’Ete (usually pro- 
rnment, incident Columbia grammed by symphony conductors’ with ee PO eee D 
sum of money Courageously enough this company has _ Pacific 231), Odéon No. 170.143, and the ae Senna a anor oR hd or a 
deemed Arthur Honegger’s tonal-driven loco rather insignificant Prélude pour la Tempete ual December supplement 
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SANDOR VAS COMPARES ARTISTIC STANDARDS 
OF HUNGARY WITH THOSE OF THIS COUNTRY 


Pianist of Eastman School Faculty Describes Studies With 
Four Masters 


Hungary’s lofty artistic standards assure 
that country of the highest type of musical 
pedagogue, according to Sandor Vas, the 
Hungarian pianist. Before a Government cer- 
tificate is granted for teaching, the author- 
ities of the Budapest Academy must be thor- 
oughly convinced of the candidate’s actual 
performing ability, Vas stated recently, in 
commenting on his revisit to Europe. 

“Tt is far different today in Hungary than 
it was when I was a music student,” he 
said. “The Government has given attention 
to the matter of music study and has passed 
regulations setting a high standard for music 
teachers. Final word as to qualifications for 
music teaching in Hungary is now spoken 
by the Royal Hungarian Academy of Music 
in Budapest, an institution founded by Franz 
Liszt. It is possible for students to pursue 
their preliminary studies in music in profes- 
sional institutions or private studios, but to 
gain government certification for the teach- 
ing of music, the final two years of study 
must be made in the Royal Academy. 

“A high standard of performance on in- 
strument or with voice is required of a stu- 
dent who wishes to be eligible to enter the 
teacher’s course. The special training for 
teaching is added to that for performance. 
This is different from the practice in our 
schools in the United States. Here, if a stu- 
dent has good musical understanding and 
sufficient ability in performance, but not such 
as to make success as a concert performer 
probable, we assume that he may be an effi- 
cient teacher. In Hungary, apparently. su- 
perior performance is deemed a requisite for 
a teacher. 

“When I was a young music student 
the principal artists in Hungary studied in 
Germany, Austria, and even in France. Those 
who were the greatest exponents of teaching 
theory and composition were mainly Ger- 
mans and Austrians. The German, Hans 
Koessler, not even speaking our language, 
developed the talents of Hungary’s greatest 
national composers,—Bartok, Kodaly, Weiner 
and Dohnanyi. Under such circumstances it 
was not surprising that I went directly to 
Germany for my music studies when I fin- 
ished high school. So I went to Leipsic, 
later to Berlin and to Moscow to study mu- 
sic. 

“Tt so happened that I was undecided as 
to what to da for a musical career. I could 
play cello and piano and was deeply inter- 
ested in orchestral conducting and composi- 
tion. So I studied piano with Alfred Reisen- 
auer, a pupil of Liszt for twelve years; cello 
with Julius Klengel ; composition with Krehl, 
and entered a three years’ period of study 
in practical conducting with Arthur Nikisch. 
Later I traveled weekly to Berlin for study 
with Teresa Carreno. 

“She was a great musical personality, a 
great woman to know. My lessons were really 
institutions. I went to her Berlin home and 
was her guest. After my lesson of a couple 
of hours duration I was supposed to be pre- 
pared to play what amounted to a recital 
program. Technical detail was taken for 
granted. If there were technical shortcom- 
ings, she gave me some advice, but usually it 
concerned interpretation of music in general 
and piano literature, though my technic im- 
proved under her guidance. Many of the 
Liszt traditions I had received previously 
from Reisenauer. ; 

“At the time I studied with Nikisch, 
Albert Coates was a fellow pupil and we be- 
came friends. Before completion of my study 
of conducting I had made up my mind that 
I could not attain the technical command of 
the cello that would satisfy me. Much to 
Klengel’s disgust I stopped work with that 
instrument. 

“When one completed his course under 
Nikisch the next step was the securing of an 
assistant position with some operatic or or- 
chestral establishment. This meant several 
vears of hard work with little or no_pay. 
Such a position was opened to me and I had 
intended to accept it, but Madame Carreno’s 
encouragement and good successes in public 
plaving of the piano made me consider. 

“Perhaps my final decision was due more 
to Coates’ advice than anything else. He 
warned me of the wear and tear of appren- 
tice work in conducting and of the long wait 
for financial return. He, himself, with com- 
parative wealth and robust health went on 
through the routine to become in amazingly 
short time the distinguished conductor he is. 
I decided to become a pianist and the deci- 
sion I have never regretted.” 

Mr. Vas had fourteen years of concert 
work in Central Europe, Scandinavia and 
Holland before going to the Eastman School 
and he had teaching positions in music 
schools in Germany, Poland and Hungary. 
He came to the United States for a tour nine 
years ago, and was persuaded to join the 


Eastman School of Music piano faculty in 
1923. 

During his stay in Rochester, Mr. Vas 
has played with the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the first American performance 
of Leo Weiner’s Concertino for piano and 
orchestra and the first Rochester perfor- 
mance of de Falla’s Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain, and the piano part in Loeffler’s 
Pagan Poem, all under Eugene Goossens’ 
leadership. He introduced to Rochester 


Ernest Bloch’s quintet for piano and strings 
and Bartok’s and Kodaly’s piano music. 

While in Budapest last year Vas spent 
Leo 
Ss 


considerable time with Dohnanyi, 
Weiner, Bartok and other composers. 


Littau Holds Support of Omaha 
Press 


Following the first concert of the Omaha 
symphony season the press has this to say 
of Littau and his conducting: 

“The opening concert by the Omaha Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Joseph Littau, conductor, 
of its eighth season was one of triumph 

. tremendous applause greeting Conduc 
tor Littau as he made his appearance... . 
Mr. Littau comes back to us with renewed 
and increased vigor and zest, giving the 
proofs of an ever-vivid and colorful imagi- 
nation . . . he leads his musicians with un- 
failing sureness of what he feels and 
wants. ... 

“There was a spirituality noticeable in the 
reading that Mr. Littau gave the Franck 
symphony and at times an exaltation that 
was most thrilling, the delineation of the 
themes always cleanly brought out. The 
finale was worked up with skill to a tri- 
umphant close.”—August M. Borglum in the 
Omaha World-Herald. 

“The inaugural of the eighth series of 
evening concerts by the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra, Joseph Littau, conductor, was 
consummated Tuesday night with such bril- 
liance as to make of it a memorable occa- 
sion there was the lure of the re- 
nowned Frances Nash’s distinguished pian- 
ism to grace the program, Mr. Littau and 
orchestra all in splendid form, a program of 
finest context, and a capacity audience on 
hand to acclaim the concert... . A splendid 
performance of Bacchanale from Wagner’s 
Tannhauser. Mr. Littau infused in the or- 
chestra such abandon as to highly set out 
its seductive qualities. . . . 

“Severest test of the orchestra’s mettle 
came in the symphonic portion of the con- 
cert, Franck’s D minor. Mr. Littau’s was a 
finely wrought conception of this exalted 
and eloquent music. . . . The March from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or was a 
striking conclusion to the concert and Mr. 
Littau generously shared honors of success 
with the players..—Omaha Bee-News 


Mrs. Beach Honored in 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, American composer 
and pianist, recently appeared in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at a recital by the Societe des 
Concerts Intimes. She collaborated with 
Elena de Sayn, violinist, in her sonata in 
A minor, upon which the Washington 
Herald commented as follows: “Greeted by 
a veritable ovation, the extraordinary and 
interesting opus received acclaim after the 
magnificent finale.” December 2 a large re- 
ception was given in her honor by the 
D. of C. Chapter, League of American Pen- 
Women, at which Mrs. Beach and Miss de 
Sayn united in playing the composer’s Ro 
mance and Berceuse. Mrs. Beach played 
piano solos of her own composition. 

Next day a box-party was given for her 
at the concert of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, Hans Kindler, conductor, fol- 
lowed by a supper at which Walter Bruce 
Howe was host. A luncheon was also tended 


Mrs. Beach by Mrs. Frank Clark. 


Sukoenig in Scranton 

Commenting on Sidney Sukoenig’s recent 
piano recital in Scranton, the Scranton Sun 
says, “Mr. Sukoenig, still young in years, 
has amassed a full life-time of musical ex- 
perience which gives authority to his play- 
ing. Technical skill to the point of virtuos- 
ity provided this young artist the skill with 
which to bring a brilliant and long remem- 
bered performance of Bach, Beethoven and 
3rahms to the Century Club.” The critic of 
the Scranton Republican called his playing 
“the best art of an artistic performer” and 
continued, “He projected to his hearers a 
deep feeling of underlying emotions.” 


Berg and Webern Works Praised 
_ Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite, in the version 
for string* orchestra, had recently its Amer- 
ican premiere in the New York Philhar- 
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monic-Symphony concerts under Erich Klei- 
ber’s direction. The New York Times states: 
“The music is very close woven and intens- 
ive, endowed with wistful beauty and deeply 
poetical feeling. This is an authentic per- 
sonality in music, and the personality is that 
of a poet. The poet feels genuinely and 
deeply, is intensely conscious of the mystery 
and tragedy of existence, compassionate, and 
responsive of the life about him.” 

The Symphony, op. 21, by Anton Webern, 
was appreciated at the recent International 
Music festival of Oxford. Ernst Schoen 
calls the Symphony (in Melos) “one of 
the sublimest flowers of European intellec- 
tual culture.” 

De Muziek says: “Lofty above all offered 
by this musical festival stood the symphony 
for chamber orchestra by Anton Webern, 
with its characteristic profile, attitude to life, 
personality, energy and self-control.” 


Oscar Seagle Represented by 
Teachers 


Oscar Seagle pupils teaching in schools 
end colleges in the United States are as fol- 
lows: Howard W. Lyman, Director of 
Music, Syracuse University; Ernest Cox, 
Department of Voice, Stevens College, Co- 
lumbia, Me.; Ernest Ralston, University of 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La.; Ruth Doug- 
lass, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass.; Glen Friermood, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Margaret Barrelle, Buffalo, N. Y.; Walter 
Vaughan, Washington, D. C. (affiliated with 
W.J.S.V); Paul Pence, Shorter College, 
Rome, Ga.; Roxine Beard, University of 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La.; Gladys Cox, 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chichasha. 
Okla.; Charlotte Jameson, William Woods 
College, Fulton, Me.; Henrietta Miner, 
Finch School, New York City; Claude New- 
comb, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.; Herbert Wall, Director of Music, 
Ohio State University; Ethel Rader, South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex.; 





AMERICAN COMPOSI- 
TIONS IN MADRID 


Maprip.—The Pan-American Com 
posers’ Association gave a musical 
evening in the rooms of the Madrid 
Association for Music Culture, under 
the direction of Pedro San Juan, con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Havana. The program contained 
Study in Sonority, Wallingford Rieg- 
ger; Portals, Carl Ruggles and Sym- 
phonietta, Cowell (all American com- 
posers), as well as Sones de Castilla, 
by the Spanish-born Pedro San 
Juan, who also made an introductory 
speech. The American compositions 
had a friendly reception from the pub 
lic, though some of their unconvention- 
alities aroused occasional amusement. 

FE. I 
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Isabelle Stranahan, Buffalo, N. Y.; Evelyn 
Potter Williamson, Flora Macdonald Col- 
lege, Red Springs, N. C.; Richard Seiboldt, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Violet Summer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Richard De Young, Chicago, III. 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany to Repeat Elektra 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
in response to many requests, announces that 
Richard- Strauss’s Elektra will be given a 
second performance by that company on 
March 3, 1932. The cast, which is the same 
as that of the first production, includes Anne 
Roselle, Margaret Matzenauer, Charlotte 
soerner and Nelson Eddy. Fritz Reiner 
will conduct, the orchestra being made up of 
ninety-six members from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. This is the first time that the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company has re 
peated a work by request. 











Annual 
New York Recital 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 
CONCERT HALL 
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The singer proved himself the possessor of a voice of 


natural quality. 
of modern songs, and by intelligent 
New York Times. 


He has a pleasing voice and sings with skill and expres 


sion. —New York Evening Post. 


A well selected and richly varied program of songs in 


four languages. 
Ald taste. sc « 


Audience showed friendly interest and applauded 


him.—New York Staats-Zeitung 


Mr. Conzelman proved himself to be 


sensitive interpreter. The tonal 


finesse and good taste.—New York Sun. 
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New Yorkers Hear The 
Blonde Donna 


First Performance in the Metro- 
polis Attracts Large and De- 
lighted Audience — An 
Excellent Cast 


Phe 
lrow 
at the 


Blonde Donna, an opera by Ernest 
Carter, saw its New York premiere 
Heckscher Theatre where it was pre- 
sented by the New York Opera Comique, 
Inc. The work had previously been _per- 
formed once, a week before, at the Littl 
Theatre in Brooklyn, 

The plot of Mr. Carter’s opera concerns 
California of 1842, a planned insurrec- 
and massacre by the Mission Indians 
was never carried out and the ro- 
‘ of the novice Marinus and the Blonde 
Donna, Marina. Marinus as an infant was 
rescued from the wreck of an American 
ship and brought up by Padre Bonifacio. 
There is also a question of identity concern- 
the actual and adopted daughters of 
Senora Blanca, Carlotta and Marina. One 
f the two girls is Marinus’ sister and was 
saved from the same wreck. 

The formal structure used by Mr. Carter 
(also the author of the libretto) suggests 
operetta more than opera in the form usu- 
ally recognizable. The score is one of 
numbers, duets, ensembles, choruses, 
alternating with spoken dialogue. The music 
is lightly melodious, at times descriptive, 
always facilely written and conservatively 
expressed. It embraces American themes. 
Among the ensemble numbers of The Blonde 
Donna is an Angelus Hymn in which the 
melody of America supplies a counterpoint 
Yankee sailors. 

lhe instrumental and vocal presentation of 
he Blonde Donna was effective and, for 
he most part, artistically achieved. Rudolph 
Thomas, conductor, saw to the former frac- 

the important vocal parts of the cast 
were sung by Howard Laramy (Padre Boni- 

Sonia Essin (Sefiora Blanca), Pa 
O'Connell (Carlotta, her daughter), 
Harrison Christian (Genio Piastro, a Bar- 
bareno), Crawford Wright (Tellacus, a 
Padre), Eleanor Steele (Marina, the Blonde 
Donna), and Hall Clovis (Marinus). The 
horus had no small share of the music and 
did exceedingly well with the gustful meas 
ures the composer has allotted it. 
debut performances marked _ this 
| ntation: those of Sonia Essin, who has 
sung leading roles at the Staats Oper in 
Diisseldorf, and Harrison Christian, who has 
appeared in concert recitals throughout this 
ountry. The portrayals of these artists, 

l as those by Miss O'Connell, Miss Steele 
in leading parts, were nota- 

for both vocal and histrionic expertness 

\ large, colorful witnessed the 
New York premiere and applauded the com 
poser when he appeared and was presented 
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works with Jean Perrier, a friend and pupil 
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She also studied German lieder 
Wilke and Herr Brockman in 


of Debussy. 
with Eva 
Berlin. 

For her Paris concerts she had as accom- 
panist Maurice Fauré of the opera and in 
London she was accompanied on her pro- 
gram by that distinguished artist, Tony 
Close, cellist at the Belgian Court. After 
her first London appearance she had the 
distinction of being presented at the Court 
of St. James 

Miss Davidson has made a 
folk songs. Her costumed programs are d1- 
vided into four parts, each part being de- 
voted to a different country. While in 
Europe Miss Davidson collected most of the 
material for her programs and brought back 
costumes to fit the picture of her 
costume being authentic in 


specialty of 


songs, 
each every 
detail 


Piatigorsky Comes in January 

Gregor Piatigorsky made his first appear- 
ance in seven countries between October 1 
and Christmas. They were Belgium, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Switzerland, Czecho-Sio 
vakia, Poland and Roumania. The young 
cellist is also re-visiting England, France, 
Germany, Holland and Italy. His schedule 
includes appearances with orchestra in Lon- 
don (with the London Symphony), in Stock- 
holm, Brussels, Copenhagen, Winterthur, 
Warsaw, Paris (with the Orchestre Sym- 
phonique under Monteux), Frankfurt (at 
the Museum Concerts, under Richard 
Strauss), in Berlin, in Rome (at the Au- 
gusteum under Molinari), and in Karlsruhe, 
Kiel and Florence. Mr. Piatigorsky’s Amer- 
ican tour opens January 14 at the White 
House, where he has been invited to play 
for President and Mrs. Hoover. On Janu- 
ary 21 and 22 and February 23 he will 
play with the Chicago Symphony for his 
third successive season. He will be heard 
in New York on the Columbia Concert 
Course of February 16. 

Elman to Appear With 
Philharmonic 

Mischa Elman, after a fall recital tour in 
England and on the Continent, returns to 
America in January. His concerts here in 
clude his first appearance in ten years with 
the New York Philharmonic, under Bruno 
Walter, on January 25 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, and January 31 at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
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Numerous Engagements for 
Fay Ferguson 
Fay Ferguson, pianist, recently gave a pro- 
gram for the Five Arts Club at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. On November 18 she 
was presented in a private musicale given 


iz 


FAY FERGUSON 


by Hartwell Cabell at his New York apart- 
ment, when he entertained in honor of the 
English portrait painter, Arthur F. Nowell. 
On Thanksgiving Day Miss Ferguson ap- 
peared at the Clarkstown Country Club, 
Nyack, N. Y., before 500 members and 
guests. The Nyack Daily News said: “Miss 
Ferguson’s exquisite tone, flawless technic 
and fine interpretation were apparent in 
everything she played.” She plays the Grieg 
concerto on January 3 with the Metropoli 
tan Orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


Pomona College Gets New Organ 

Palmer Christian, organist, dedicated a 
new four-manual Estey in the Mabel Shaw 
Bridges Auditorium, Pomona College, 
Clarernont, Cal., recently. The organ has 
119 speaking 5990 pipes, and cost 
$50,000 
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By H. E. CHERRINGTON 
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Detroit Symphony orchestra, was an 
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lost think 
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it WaS Six 
until a battalion of ushers had n chance 
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lights 








THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 


Florence Stage Returns to Columbus, 
a World Artist, and Achieves 
Genuine Success with Detroit 


Symphony Orchestra 





Management: Charles L. Wagner 
511 Fifth Ave., New York City 


STRENGTH AND FINESSE 
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SOMEBODY TOLD 


By Simon Snooper 








Is Leopold Stokowski really to be the 
musical director of operatic affairs in Radio 
City? 

* * * 

A certain beautiful French singer is being 
watched with interest and it will not be 
long before she blazes up on the horizon, 
with millions—of dollars—behind her. 

* * 

Mrs. Josef Hofmann arranged a private 
concert at her Merion, Pa., home (near 
Philadelphia) in aid of local unemployed 
musicians. The tickets were $10 each and 
a large number of Philadelphia fashionables 
were the purchasers. 

* * * 

Since the lamented Gianni Viafora died, 
the best caricaturist of musicians is Aline 
Fruhauf whose pencil displays both skill and 
humor. 

, a 

Yasha Bunchuk, who conducts the orches- 
tra at the Capitol ‘Theatre, has broken a 
record for popularity. On several recent 
occasions his hearers waxed so ardently en 
thusiastic after the opening overture led by 
Bunchuk that he had to repeat it. 


One of the reasons why Ignace Pader- 
ewski refuses to broadcast may be because 
of his sublime faith in his own personality. 
He probably believes that he cannot create 
his fullest effects unless he is visible to his 
listeners. Ignace knows his onions and his 
audiences. 

* * * 

Which radio conductor's engagement has 
grown shaky owing to his lack of “air per- 
sonality” and his ineffective programs? 

x * 


Toscanini sings when he conducts and 
front row listeners can disttinctly hear the 
maestro’s vocal obbligatos. 

4 * . 

Leopold Godowsky is in New York, at 

the Hotel Ansonia. 
* * x 

Frieda Hempel’s Sunday afternoon teas 

attract many fashionable and artistic per- 


sonages. 


Iva Pacetti Reengaged 
for Chicago Opera 


Success of First Season Brings 
New Contract 


Iva Pacetti, dramatic soprano, who in 
this, her first season with the Chicago Civic 
Opera has had unusual success, has already 
been reengaged for next season. In Trova- 


IVA PACETT!I 


tore, in Tosca, in Aida, she was acclaimed 
by the public and feted by the press as a 
distinct personality who adds luster to the 
Chicago company. 

Of her Aida performance the Chicago 
Daily News said: “Her singing represented 
a greater variety of accent, of tone color 
and of declamation generally than Chicago 
has heard in any dramatic soprano role for 
over ten years. Mme. Pacetti constantly 
made us feel that this prodigious artistic vi- 
tality never was designed, but proceeded in- 
stinctively and genuinely from the stimulus 
she found in her text. I consider it one of 
the most significant debuts I ever attended 
I was tempted through the performance to 
think this the first characterization of the 
title role we have had in at least a decade.” 

The Chicago Tribune stated: “The kind 
of enthusiasm she aroused comes from solid 


Mrs. Artur L. Halmi will give a War- 
wick Hotel ladies’ luncheon for Estelle Lieb- 
ling on Sunday, December 27. 

* + * 

Ezio Pinza scored a resounding hit at a 

recent Lambs’ Gambol (New York). 
a 

Giovanni Zenatello, former famed tenor, 
was at the latest Plaza Artistic Morning to 
hear Lily Pons sing. 

+ a 

Dimitri Tiomkin’s music is being consid- 

ered for the next Shubert revue. 
* = @ 

Montague Glass, the author, is an ex- 
cellent amateur musician intimately conver 
sant w.th the entire tonal literature. 

o* * 

Emerson Whithorne went to the reception 
celebrat.ng Horace Liveright’s (the pub 
lisher) latest marriage. When Whithorne 
departed, he left without his new overcoat, 
which had vanished, and now he says he 
shall go to no more parties where only 
“prominent persons are among those pres- 
ent.” 

x * # 

The husband of a certain prima donna is 
not averse to cavorting a bit when wifie is 
away singing for the shekels. One night 
two telephone wires got ‘crossed in New 
York so that every time the ‘phone rang 
for one, the other answered too. Madame’s 
husband confessed on the wire that he was 
a “lonesome bachelor” when the telephone 
voice proved to be female. The gentleman 
offered to pay a visit to “see if he could 
fix the telephone wire.” But the lady hap- 
pened to recognize the voice of her inter- 
locutor and teased him without fevealing 
her own identity. 

Moral: When mommer is away popper 
will play. 

x * 

On his recent visit to Durham, N. C., 
Charles Wagner gave three lectures, two at 
the University and one at the Rotary Club. 
Each lecture had a different title . . . but 
the lectures were the same. 
accomplishments, first as singer, then as 
actress and interpreter. She is a greatly 
skilled person of the theater. Those who 
know her say she is seldom content to look 
upon a role as only a singing part. For one 
thing, Mme. Pacetti never permits herself 
to get out of hand. She always keeps the 
mastery of her role. Its emotions are sent 
out with as certain a touch as the tones of 
her radiant voice. 

“It is a beautiful art, this of hers. Her 
voice alone by its intonations and subtle col- 
orings can transmit about any emotion one 
cares to name. She knows the difference 
between gesture and gesticulation, and she 
knows how to employ the one and avoid the 
other. With such a voice and such a talent, 
one must conclude she is a thoroughly stage 
wise person with an abundance of good taste 
and an accurate sense of critical detach- 
ment, able objectively to select, to reject, 
to arrange for the sole purpose of making 
intelligent and alive what the composer and 
librettist have wished to be expressed.” 

Of her presentation of Tosca, the Chicago 
American said: “After hearing Mme. Pacetti 
in the entire first act, I can only write what 
I have said before. She is a capable, sincere, 
zealous and eager artist, with a soprano of 
ample power and range, and an interesting 
stage personality.” 


Westerly, R. 1., Organizes Com- 
munity Concert Association 


Westerly, R. I., organized a Community 
Concert Association on December 10, spon- 
sored by members of the Westerly Music 
Club and other representative citizens. Off- 
cers of the new association are: president, 
W. H. Bacon; vice-presidents, Dr. John E. 
Ruisi, Ralph Briggs, Sallie Coy, Robert 
Valentine and G. B. Utter; secretary, Mrs. 
Cash Miller; treasurer, Arthur L. Perry. 


Lhevinne’s Birthday Musicale 

To celebrate his birthday on December 14, 
some of his pupils and several guests as- 
sembled at the home of Josef and Mrs. 
Lhevinne in Kew Gardens, L. [., and stu- 
dents in the classes of the artist pair pre 
sented an interesting and short recital of 
piano music, culminating with the perform- 
ance of Sascha Gorodnitzky. 


Nana Genovese a Grandmother 
Nana Genovese, contralto, is receiving 
congratulations upon the birth of her first 
grandchild, Yvonne Jean, the daughter of 
the former Theresa Gazzale, now the wife of 


Col. Eugene H. Valle of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DECEMBER 14 
In warm, energetic 
playing of chamber 
this ensemble shines well. Skilled as 
Leo, Jan and Mischel, the violinist, 
ind cellist, bring to their joint music 
nthusiasm and vitality. 
seasoned artists gave one of their 
tour recitals in Town Hall before 
udience which was thoroughly respon- 
he performances. 
chubert trio in B flat, op. 99, was an 
f excellent playing, faithful to 
in attacks, and sensitive in color. 
G major trio, op. 1, No. 2, 
effective vehicle for the cantabile 
players, in the matchless 
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tions pent up too long and speak, contrary 
to his usual erudite formalism, simply and 
delicately. 

The Mozart trio has been frequently done 
by the Elshucos but hardly as finished or 
with such moving spirit as imbued their play- 
ing this evening. The work closed a pro- 
gram conspicuous for tonal eloquence, emo- 
tional depth and really admirable musician- 
ship in every respect. Needless to say the 
audience was moved to extreme applause. 


Charles Naegele, 
pianist, and Lil- 
lian Rehberg, 
cellist, were the 
soloists of the third seasonal concert of the 
National Orchestral Association, conducted 
by Leon Barzin, at Carnegie Hall on Tues- 
dav afternoon. The program included 
Schubert’s overture to Rosamunde; the 
Rachmaninoff second piano concerto; 
D’Albert’s C major cello concerto, and Don 
Juan of Richard Strauss. 

The Schubert overture was appropriately 
given a cheerful, light handed, and graciously 
delicate reading, with excellent contributions 
from the strings. 

Charles Naegele played with a touch of 
romanticism, with feeling for the richness, 
eloquence, and beauty of the Rachmaninoff 
score. His tone is crisp and clear; his im- 
agination colorful, and there was a brooding, 
vibrant, sweeping breadth in his perform- 
ance. The final movement (Allegro scher- 
zando) closed with an excellent piece of en- 
semble bravura. The d’Albert ’cello concerto 
was an unhappy program fellow of the 
Rachmaninoff work, and its thin melodic line 
and pale orchestration did not stand com- 
parison with the Russion opus. 

Miss Rehberg, a Naumburg prize winner 
of the current season, played with lack of 
warmth, unsensuous tone, and deviations 
from pitch, defects not noticeable at her de- 
but recital a short time ago which was one 
of the features of the early season. Perhaps 
the d’Albert music is not the proper medium 
for the display of her best qualities. 

Strauss’ spirited Don Juan closed the con- 
‘cert with a dashing and colorful perform- 
This score is one which taxes the 
echnical and interpretative abilities of even 
eteran orchestras but under Mr. Barzin’s 
firm and evocative guidance his young play- 
gave a remarkable impressive account 
of themselves. 

The organization, the conductor 
oloists were roundly applauded 
and delighted audience. 
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. ‘ Always original in 

George Copeland ,,. programs, George 

Copeland’s latest Carnegie Hall recital was 

as novel as its predecessors and stimulated 

the curiosity and interested responsiveness 
the numerous listeners. 

The Copeland list consisted of 
Corrente, Sarabande, Gigue, Corelli; 
Gaillarde, Passepied de priori, La 
Sortie (first time) XVI Century; Jesus 
Christus, Filius Dei, Bach; Fantasie-Im- 
promptu, Valse, Nocturne, Mazurka, Chopin; 
Prelude, A Minor, L’Apres midi d'un Faune, 
Danse de Pee, Clair de lune, Feux d’arti 
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fice, Debussy; Danse from La Romeria de 
nos Cornudos (new) Pittaluga; Canso en la 
Mar (first time) Pahissa; Danses Catalenes, 
Nos. 1 and 3 (first time) Buxo; Ritual de 
Pagesia, Samper; Espana cani, composer 
unknown; Malaguena, Lecuona. 

Mr. Copeland’s unique talents of touch, 
tone, and interpretation made his recital a 
continuous delight. There is in his per- 
formances no moment of dryness or monot- 
ony. His sure grasp of the composers’ in 
tentions, his variety of nuance and rhythm, 
and his subtle sense of coloring arrest and 
delight the Copeland hearers. Technically, 
the pianist is master of everything he essays. 

The old style works had a particular 
charm in the simple sincerity and limpid 
handling which they received in the Copeland 
treatment. Of the Chopin group the almost 
too familiar Fantasie-Impromptu, played 
with unconventional conception, had _ per 
haps the most enticing presentation, although 
the nocturne offered the performer’s persua- 
sive blend of rich-hued tone and romantic 
sentiment. 

So, too, in the Debussy section, there were 
shimmering tints and deep poetical under 
standing. 

The lesser known Spanish works revealed 
varied degrees of creative interest but all 
had typical reactions from Copeland who 
seems to have made the Iberian melodies, 
rhythms, and temperament an integral part 
of his musical nature. 

Applause unusually impressive 
the recitalist into adding several 
most jubilantly received. 
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Maurice Matte 
and his Uni 
versity of South 
Carolina Glee 

New York on 


University of South 


Carolina Glee Club 


Club singers came to 
Tuesday for the first time and gave con- 
siderable pleasure to an audience that 
filled Steinway Hall. More or less ac 
customed to the invasion of college glee 
clubs, New Yorkers nowadays expect an in- 
teresting and well sung program, and they 
were not disappointed. 

Aside from the Christmas carols and six- 
teenth century songs, particular interest cen- 
tered in a group of manuscript selections 
dedicated to the club and its leader and 
written by Mildred Kolb Schulz, M. J. 
Wrightson, Meta Schumann and Walter 
Keller. Three of these were Spirituals by 
Miss Schulz, fascinating pieces and excel- 
lently sung. Other numbers were by Franz, 
Kramer, Gordon Jacobs and Speaks, and 
included a chorus from Taylor’s The King’s 
Henchman. Well liked was the unaccom- 
panied Keller number, I Have a Rendezvous 
With Death. The soloists were Oliver Ed- 
wards, Rhettman Salvo and William Boozer, 
all of whom added greatly to the audience’s 
enjoyment. Miller Simpson was the accom- 
panist for the soloists and Eugene Smoak 
for the club. 

Prof. Matteson, director of the club for 
ten years, has accomplished unusually good 
results with his chorus this year. Not only 
were the voices in tune and the balance and 
attacks wholly satisfying, but the quality 
was pleasing and the boys sang as though 
they thoroughly enjoyed it. The hearty 
applause was a certain indication that Mr. 
Matteson and his club will be welcomed back 
again. 


son 
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" aroft < is Do 
Diaz Wednesday Jaroff and his Don 


Cossacks, Pauline 
Afternoons Koner, dancer, and 
Rafaelo Diaz were 
presented at the fourth afternoon concert of 
this series in the Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom. 

Delighted audiences, stimulative singing, 
and applausive victories are now tradition 
with the Don Cossacks. The program was 
made up of their now oft heard religious 
airs: folk songs and Cossack songs, all sung 
with deft skill, unusual color and rousing 
temperament. 

Pauline Koner, one of the legion of mod- 
ern dancers and a reflection of the plan and 
pattern of Mary Wigman, danced a vivid 
picture of the world’s ills, called Upheaval, 
and it was a graphic enough description of 
the title. She was cleverly accompanied by 
Irwin Jaeckel on drums and cymbals. Other 
and lighter dances completed her offerings 
She was cordially received. 

Una Furtiva Lagrima, Nur wer die Sehn- 
sucht Kennt (Tschaikowsky) and Rimskv- 
Korsakoff’s Song of India were Diaz’ suavely 
entoned and interpreted contributions to what 
proved to be the best planned and most en- 
jovable of the series so far. 


Dessoff Choirs 


rete Dessoff the 


absence (caused 
by illness) of Marga- 
choirs bearing her name 
were led on the evening of this date at Town 
Hall by Randall Thompson. A large audi- 
ence listened to a program drawn from cho- 
ral writings of various schools and performed 
with more than usual precision, attention to 
dynamic treatment and intonation of equally 
rare quality : 
Several works were published for the first 
time here: the motet, Unser Leben ist ein 
Schatten, by Johann Michael Bach, a cousin 
of the illustrious Sebastian; a cycle i in pseudo 
archaic style of seven choruses in praise of 
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Virgin by Franz Philipp (born 1890) 
the 


the 
and four choruses by Peter Warlock, 
English composer who died last spring. The 
remainder of the program contained six- 
teenth century motets by Vittoria, Gallus, di 
Lassus and Aichinger, the conductor Thomp- 
son’s Rosemary, works by Petyrek, and an 
old English carol arranged by Victor Saar. 

Mr. Thompson’s setting of Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet’s poems reveal him as a com- 
poser of considerable parts. The opus is 
often amusing and was particularly well-liked 
by the audience. All the singing was char- 
acterized by a tonal texture of exceptional 
smoothness and rotundity. There is no ques- 
tion that both the a capella singers and the 
Adesdi Choir, forming the Dessoff aggrega- 
tion, displayed marked improvement over 


other years. 
Down Town Glee Club ‘Leaving the 
worries of 
and industrial depression in their 
offices downtown, several hundred business 
men who form the singing club bearing the 
appellation given above gathered in Carnegie 
Hall before a large audience of invited guests 
for the singing of compositions by Franck, 
Pietro Yon, Bax, Harvey Gaul, Ralp Bald- 
win, H. A. Matthews and others. They 
were augmented by the added voices of the 
St. John’s Cathedral choirboys. Walter 
Schiller, of the club’s second basses, sang 
solo airs by Tschaikowsky, Grieg and Mor- 
gan. He was accompanied at the piano by 
Stuart Ross. The accompanist for the 
chorus was George Mead. 

Channing Lefebvre, the director of the or- 
ganization, has done wonders in the way of 
achieving excellent ensemble singing since 
the club’s first rehearsals which began early 
last October. Mr. Lefebvre pre rr also 
his own work, The Battery Rolls On, writ- 
ten for the Field Artillery and first sung at 
West Point earlier in the year. The piece 
had a rousing success with the listeners as 
did most of the other Down Town Club pre- 


sentations. 
Felix Salmond ‘*t the Juilliard School 
of Music the Second 
recital in the Artists Course A was given by 
Felix Salmond, cellist, on Wednesday after- 
noon before a good-sized audience in which 
were several well known musicians and a 
good many students of the cello who brought 
their instruments with them 
Salmond’s program included several clas- 
sics and some modern pieces, the most im 
portant works being Beethoven’s Seven 
Variations on a Theme from The Magic 
Flute, and Cesar Franck’s sonata in A major. 
The opening group consisted of the adagio 
from the organ toccata in C major (Bach- 
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Siloti), Sicilienne by Veracini, and Grave et 
Courante (Eccles). The piano accompani- 
ments of the last two pieces were arranged 
by Joseph Salmond. ‘The final section had 
works of Fauré and Saint-Saéns and an ar- 
rangement of the Londonde rry Air. Ac- 
companiments were played by Ralph Angell 
who shared with Mr. Salmond in the ap- 
plause for all the offerings on the program. 

The Salmond abilities need no extended 
comment nor emphasis on their musicianship 
and dignity. Warm tone, clarity of execu- 
tion, and conservative use of the vibrato add 
to the pleasure of the performances given by 
this artist. 

The third recital will be given by Harold 
Bauer on Wednesday afternoon, January 6. 
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Howard Goding ~ member of the 
New England Con- 


this pianist made his 
He programmed the fol- 
lowing: Mozart’s sonata in C major; Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13; two 
Intermezzi (Brahms, op. 118, No. 1 and op. 
119, No. 3); sonata No. 4 in F el minor 
(Scriabine) ; the third Gymnopédie of Satie ; 
Minstrels and La Danse de Puck, two pre- 
ludes by Debussy; and the Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 13 (Liszt). The audience was 
scant yet enthusiastic and occasioned Mr. 
Goding to extend his list of offerings. 

The best playing of the evening strangely 
enough, occurred in the Mozart sonata which 
opened the recital. At the beginning of a 
program one naturally expects to perceive 
such detriments as nervousness, the usual 
lapses in technic and even undue caution. 
Not so with Mr. Goding, who has a reputa 
tion in Boston as a Mozart interpreter. His 
publication of the sonata was not only a 
model of clarity but also a typification of 
eighteenth century style. With a touch light 
and crisp and by immaculate phrasing and 
balanced dynamics the subtle chiaroscuro of 
this rococo work was patterned correctly and 
deftly. 

The Schumann and Brahms works call for 
a tone of different color and a large, broad 
forte. This Mr. Goding was capable of sup- 
plying. However, his treatment of punctua- 
tion was not on the whole as felicitous as in 
the opening work. Sustained breathing spells 
destroyed some of the continuity of the Inter- 
mezzi. The modern numbers were played 
with much understanding and musicianship. 
There can be no question regarding Howard 
Goding’s ability, his sincerity and general 
musical intelligence. He should loom on a 
future pianistic horizon as an important ex- 
ecutant. 


servatory faculty, 
Town Hall debut. 


. 
" ._. Lily Pons and Harold 
Plaza Artistic Bauer were the officiat- 
Morning ing musicians at the 
Plaza Artistic Morning 
in a program which ran the gamut of the 
romantic period of music. Mlle. Pons be- 
gan the concert with an old melody of 
Campra following this with a Martini song 
and the florid and familiar aria Charmant 
Oiseau. In this last composition Mlle. Pons’ 
vocal ability of lightness and freshness wert 
revealed effortlessly, smoothly and with 
accurate intonation, in the difficult cadenzas 
There was an audible gasp of delight from 
the fashionable capacity audience before it 

began its tumultuous applause. 

Harold Bauer, that always masterful pian- 
ist, started his group with Saint-Saéns’ ar 
rangement of the Gluck Air de Ballet, pro- 
ceeding to the Debussy Réfléts dans l'eau, 
and ending with the Brahms Rhapsody in 
E flat which was given authoritative and 
vigorous delineation, clearly cut in outline 
and rhythmically phrased. Mr. Bauer 
aroused his audience to vociferous appre- 
ciation. 

Mile. Pons then sang Mozart and Offen- 
bach arias to which she added an encore 
Mr. Bauer played a ae Impromptu 
and the Chopin ballade in A flat which was 
encored with more Chopin and an arrange- 
ment of an old Christmas folk-song. Mlle 
Pons concluded the concert with coloratura 
works of Saint-Saéns and Liadoff. 


Mc ) Goold. 
Haarlem Philharmonic pon Ei -, 
Society the Haarlem 
Philhar 
opened their Christmas sea- 
son program at the Waldorf-Astoria ball- 
room on Thursday morning, by way of a 
holiday surprise for those who have stood 
by her since 1923 when she won the gold 
medal in the New York Music Week con 
tests 

Miss Goold’s voice, a lyric coloratura, is 
one of sheer beauty, produced with ease and 
skill. When she has acquired further ex- 
perience, more poise, and a fuller under- 
standing of the inherent import of the texts 
whose music she sings she should be able 
to stand side by side with artists of first 
rank. She did an aria from Bellini’s La 
Sonnambula, Aprés Un Réve of Faure, and 
Woodman’s A Birthday, and was accom- 
panied by Gladys Heath. 

The artists of the concert proper were 
Florence Austral and Robert Goldsand. The 
program carried the following note: “Flor- 
ence Austral, one of the world’s greatest 
singers, is one of the finest dramatic so- 


monic Society, 
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pranos of the present generation, and for 
sheer beauty of timbre, volume, range and 
ease of production probably without a su- 
perior anywhere in the world today.” When 
the reviewer nods in assent to such lavish 
praise, even though his choice descriptive 
phrases have been borrowed, it stands to 
reason that there is little left to say. 
Austral is surely one of the greatest, and 
she pleased her audience tremendously. 
Nils Nelson was a competent accompanist. 

Robert Goldsand, pianist, played the Mo- 
zart sonata in B flat with grace and sparkle ; 
and the Turkish March of Beethoven with 
dash, rhythmic appeal, and faultless technic. 
He shone also in works of Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Weber, Tscherepnine, MacDowell 
and Stravinsky. Mr. Goldsand although 
only twenty years old is an artist virtuoso. 
The listeners belonged to him completely 
after the first few bars of the Mozart sonata, 
and showered him with appleause for each 
piece and in some Cases they even thundered 
their enthusiastic approval before the closing 
notes of the performances. 
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Sittig Trio Steinway Hall was filled to 
overflowing with a friendly 
and select audience which came to greet 
the Sittig Trio when they gave their annual 
New York recital. 

A Rameau trio was given a dignified and 
even reading, qualities which marked the 
Trio’s playing of the Schubert (op. 99) and 
Mozart D minor works which followed. 
The combined tone of the Sittig Trio is 
round and of good quality, its technic re- 
liable, and its musical feeling warm. There 
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were particular grace and sparkle in the 
intricate pattern of the Mozart work. 

Margaret Sittig, violinist, played a violin 
sonata of Nardini with poise, surety, and 
rich tone. 

The personnel of the 
Sittig, violinist; Edgar H 
Frederick V. Sittig, pianist. 


Trio is Margaret 
Sittig, cello; 


Katherine New 

man, coloratura so 
prano, Everett 
Marshall, baritone, 
and Harold Henry, pianist, were presented 
at the second Biltmore Morning Musicale 

Everett Marshall, late of Hollywood and 
3roadway, came back to his old haunts a 
more finished artist than formerly. His 
singing of Vision Fugitive from Massenet’s 
Herodiade was artistically satisfying, and 
the other songs were competent expositions 
vocally and musically. One of them, The 
Cave, Edwin Schneider, is an especially ef 
fective setting. Another excellent number 
was Miguel Sandoval’s A Thought, which 
pleased the audience greatly. 

As long as Nature endows a few of her 
daughters with trills, limpid scales ll bird 
like stacatti, there will be thousands of her 
lesser gifted children to applaud and clamor. 
Some of them were at the Biltmore to cheer 
Katharine Newman for what seemed poor 
singing in the shade where this reviewer 
rested. True enough, there were occasionally 
well sung fiora passages, but for the most 
part the execution was decidedly faulty. 
Miss Newman did a charming Christmas 
hymn, Gesu Bambino, of Yon, and Sandoval’s 
The Rainy Day, sung from manuscript 

Both Miss Newman and Mr. Marshall 
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CHARLES L. WAGNER 
TO REVIEW CRITICS’ 
CONCERT 


As several members of the Musical 
Courier staff are to take part in the 
Critics’ Contest at the Barbizon-Plaza 
on December 29, this paper has se 
cured the services (at a fabul [ 
of Charles L. Wagner, 
view the event in these 
January 2. When 
take the work, .Mr 
reply was: “I'll do it 
cruelly . 
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accompanied by Miguel 
his customary 


were 
played with 
taste 
Harold Henry, of the 
demic wing of the younger 
thoroughly enjoyable and sincere perform 
ance of Scarlatti, Brahms (Intermezzo), 
Liszt’s arrangement of Isolde’s Love Death 
and other shorter pieces. Three of his own 
compositions, While the Piper Played, 
Heroic Rhapsody and Dance of the Marion 
ette (encore) were also on his program 
They are colorful and rhythmically intrigu 
ing pieces and the Heroic Rhapsody, with its 
exotic line and syncopated beat, should find 
a place on many pianistic programs. The 
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Woman's Orchestra of Chicago 
Gives All-American Program 


Chicago Symphony Program Offers Real Treat—Concerts 
and Recitals Numerous—Conservatory and 


School 


program Wa 
ny Orchestra, 
Decem 
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Notes of Interest 


in the size of the audience 
filled the Civic Theater. 
velvet gown, her 
personality assured the 
the audience before she 
Throughout the course ot 
the afternoon it became more and more en- 
thusiastic, demanding many which 
were interpreted with the same efficiency and 
beauty of tone as the programmed numbers, 
Miss Bernhardt is an artist who knows 
how to build a program for it embraced 
ngs of many Gluck, Durante, 
Beethoven, Massenet, Pick-Man- 
ges, Ravel, Brahms, Marx, 
Wolf, Strauss, Carpenter, Ebell, Guion, Bax 
nd Harris. Her clear, warm in 
ind used with consummate art. She 
las high order which was 
reflected in her impeccable delivery and 
phrasing as well as her uncommonly fine 
French, Italian, German and 


ts reflection 

completely 

Clad in a black 
presence and her 

friendly attitude of 
had sung a note. 


stage 


encores 


s schools 
Schubert, 


agalli, Gee 


Voice 1S 
1 
quality 


has intelligence of a 


enunciation of 
English 
Isaac Van Grove accompanied Miss Bern- 
Oruer SUNDAY CONCERTS 
was heard 
Theater on 
evening the 
another re 


hicas String Quartet 
the cago Woman's Club 
December and on the same 
Joseffer Quartet 
ital at the Cordon Club 
1iCAGO Musical 
Musical College management 
students at a public 
Orchestra Hall on Decem 
audience which packed the 
capacity. The Chicago Mu 
Symphony Orchestra, .under 
Leon Sametini, opened the 
program with a fine performance of the 
Mozart C mi symphony, in which the 
body of youthiul players had ample oppor 
tunity to show the result of fine training 
he first soloist of the evening was Mary 
a student of Edward Collins, wh« 
Liszt concerto in A major. The 
was assisted, as were all the other 
by the school under the 
t baton of Mr. Sametini. Joel Lay 
w studying with Frantz Proschowski, was 
rd in Vision Fugitive from Massenet’s 


String gave 


COLLEGE CONCERT 


Chicage 
resented some of its 
riormance at 

12 for an 

orium to 

College 
the direction of 


ior 


orchestra 


the intermission the orchestra 
German Master’s Suite for 
Orchestra, compiled and arranged by 
ouis Victor Saar, a resident composer. The 
rchestra did well by the work which was 
performed on this occasion for the first time 
The Concert Overture, Cinderella, by Nic 
nor Abelardo (who hails from the Philip- 
ine Islands and is a student of Wesley 
composition of merit. Min- 
Jaffe, a violin student from the { 
Sametini, played the Lalo Spanish Sym- 
ony with marked ability. Leola Aikman, 
taught by Nellie Gardini, sang an 
ria from Re Barber of Seville. The 
concert came to a_ conclusion 
with the presentation of the move 
ment of the Saint-Saéns concerto for piane 
Dorothy Crost, a student of 
Glenn Dillard Gunn. 
The students 
the m 
umbers 
New Uni 
orchestra has been organized dur- 
two months from the students 
musicians of the University of 
Bricken, whose 
in October constituted the Uni 
establishment of a department of 
Professor Bricken came to the Uni 
ith an unusual record as pianist, 
composer who had been tendered 
and Guggenheim awards The 
performance of the new Univer- 
{ Chicago Symphony Orchestra was 


Decen 5, at Mandel Hall, in the 


iViolette) 1s 
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now being 
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interesting 
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university. With a program including Bee- 
thoven’s Coriolan Overture; Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony, and Sibelius’ tone poem, 
Finlandia, the orchestra of seventy-five mu- 
sicians, gave much promise of becoming one 
of the main assets of the university. Pro- 
fessor Bricken conducted the program and 
a large and distinguished audience heartily 
applauded the conductor and his orchestra. 


JOHN SAMPLE STUDENTS 


During the past few weeks many pupils 
of John Dwight Sample have appeared in 
concert. Among those who have sung are 
Ruth Rowland Bryan, contralto, special solo 
ist at State Teachers’ College, Chico, Calif. ; 
Dora Lyon, mezzo soprano, in recital at 
Miami University, Oxford, O.; Mary Cook, 
lyric soprano, at Mississippi State College, 
Columbus, Miss.; Le Roy Hamp, tenor, 
who appeared in concert in Bloomington, 
Ill.; John Macdonald, bass baritone, soloist 
in a Messiah performance, December 13, 
at Battle Creek, Mich., and recitalist at the 
Austin Woman's Club, December 7, and the 
Evanston Catholic Woman’s Club, Decem- 
ber 9; Elva Gamble, soprano, in a program 
for the Bryn Mawr Woman’s Club, Decem- 
ber 14; Sydnie Smith Cooley, contralto solo 
ist at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Evan- 
ston, the featured soloist for the annual 
men’s night of the Ravenswood Woman's 
Club, December 7 


FRANK WALLER Is GUEST OF 


Dr. Frank Laird Waller, conductor of 
the Milwaukee Philharmonic Orchestra, was 
guest of honor at the annual founder’s day 
dinner and bridge party of Nu chapter of 
Delta Omicron Sorority at the Hotel 
Shorecrest, December 13. At the dinner, 
Dr. Waller, who recently was elected a 
national patron of the sorority, was pre- 
sented with the patron key. 

Delta Omicron, national music sorority, 
was founded at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
f Music in 1909. At present there arc 
twenty-six active chapters and fourteen 
alumnae chapters in the United States. 
Among those who are on the honorary 
roll of the sorority are Guiomar Novaes, 
Lucrezia Bori, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Eugene Goossens, Fritz Reiner, 
Mary Garden, Barre Hill and Carlos Sal!- 
zedo, 


SORORITY 


CONSERVATORY PRESENTS HERBERT 


MILLER 


Bush Conservatory presented Herbert Mil- 
ler, of the voice faculty, in song recital, on 
December 16 The baritone sang his pro 
gram entirely in English to the delight of 
the large audience, which received the sing 
er enthusiastically 
REUTER AND MISCHAKOFF IN JOINT RECITAL 

In the first of a series of joint recitals 
which Rudolph Reuter and Mischa Mischa- 
koff are to give here under the management 
of Bertha Ott, they will revive the Richard 
Strauss Sonata for piano and violin, which 
has not been played here for some time. In 
teresting novelties are scheduled for their re 
spective solo groups, and they will have as 
assistant, Daniel Saidenberg, solo cellist of 
the Chicago Symphony and member of the 
Mischakoff Quartet, in the Brahms Trio, 
op. 101. Reuter’s many solo appearances do 
not prevent him from devoting a portion of 
his energies to chamber music in conjunc 
tion with the Kneisels, the Gordon Quar 
tet, with Jacques Gordon, d’Archambeau, 
Wallenstein and many others, as well as in 
two Coolidge Festivals and in the Interna- 
tional Contemporary Festivals in Europe. 
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CHICAGO CoLLeceE ACTIVITIES 


Werener 
vance exchange 
studying with Rudolph Ganz, was one of 
the two artists from “Over There” who en- 
tertained at the International Club of the 
Junior Association of Commerce’s Inaugural 
dinner, December 17. Colonel Frank Knox, 
owner and publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, was the guest speaker. On December 
5 Mr. Zepernick played several selections be 
fore the German Club luncheon in honor of 
Captain Koenig, German official, at the Mid 
land Club 

Marion Meszaros, pupil of Viola Roth, 
presented a group of character sketches at 
the concert given in honor of Alexander 
Madagar, Hungarian Trans-Atlantic Flyer 


Germany’s first ad- 
America, now 
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December 26, 1931 
in the grand ballroom of the Sherman Hotel, 
December 13. 

A chorus of Miss Bolmar’s students gave 
a Christmas program for the Chicago Wo 
man’s Ideal Club luncheon at the Blackstone 
Hotel on December 17. Soloists were Alex- 
ander and Leo Pevsner, violinists. Mary 
Louise Murphy, pupil of Miss McInerney, 
opened the program with a reading. The 
Bolmar Spiritual Singers were heard in con 
cert by the Rotary Club at their dinner at 
the Drake Hotel on December 14. 

Virginia Vanderburg, pupil of 
Collins, will give a recital in the Masonic 
Temple at Scranton on December 30. Eileen 
3owman, another pupil of Mr. Collins has 
formed a trio for piano, violin and cello 
which has been engaged by the Allerton 
Club for special programs during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Wanda Paul, student of Rudolph Ganz, 
and 1931 winner of the Steinway grand 
piano awarded to the successful competitor 
of the advanced classes of the piano depart- 
ment, entertained for the Bohemian Wo 
men’s Civic Club at the Terrace Garden, 
Morrison Hotel, December 14. 

Mme. Linderman and her pupils staged 
three charity recitals in Harvard, IIl., dur 
ing December, which raised $500 for the 
Unemployed Christmas Fund. Hazel Stal 
heim, Paul Kliner, and Maretta Lanning 
assisted Mme. Linderman. 

Stanley Kasper, pianist, scholarship pupil 
of Lillian Powers, played with his Instru- 
mental Trio at the Sherman Hotel on No- 
vember 29 and December 11. Their next 
appearance is December 30. 

Marion White, pupil of Vernon Williams 
sang a group of old-fashioned songs in cos 
tume at the Southern Tea Room during the 
dinner hour on December 11. Miss White 
was accompanied by Ellena Crivella, pupil of 
Edward Collins. 

The Monday Evening Hull House Musical 
program on December 21 had George Gar- 
ner, artist student of Frantz Proschowski, as 
conductor. The program consisted of sev 
eral from the Bach Oratorio and 
a group of Negro Spirituals. 

Mr. Proschowski will direct the Voice 
Forum at the National Music Teachers’ 
Association convention in Detroit, Mich., 
December 28. He will give a demonstra 
tion of diction visualized, using the new 
charts he has devised. His address is en 
titled Culture and the Human Voice. 

The second Honor Pupil program was 
given December 20 with children from the 
upper grades taking part. Both programs 
were under the direct supervision of 
Caruthers, hegd of the Preparatory 
Department. 

Jules Grandon, baritone, pupil of 
Van Grove, has had several appearances 
during the past few weeks and following the 
holidays, has many engagements. Mr. Gran- 
don was one of the finalists in the Atwater 
Kent Midwest audition and is a regular staff 
artist of WGN. Two of his most recent ap- 
pearances were at the First Methodist 
Church, Racine, Wis., December 2, and the 
Chicago Institute for the Blind, December 8, 
the latter program being sponsored by the 
Chicago Woman’s Aid Society. 
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Last season a selected chorus from the 
Chicago high schools took part in one of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra programs and 
so remarkable were the results that Dr. 
Frederick Stock again called upon them for 
the concerts of December 17 and 18. With 
the appearance of the high school chorus, 
Winifred MacBride as piano soloist, and a 
band from the all-Chicago high school or 
chestra taking part, the program lacked 
neither variety nor novelty 

The chorus took part 
Fantasie in C minor for 
orchestra in Lambert's 
and in a group of 
ducted by Dr. J. 
] in public 


in the Beethoven 
piano, chorus and 
The Rio Grande, 
f a capella choruses con- 
Lewis Browne, director 
schools. The latter in- 
cluded the Sanctus from the Palestrina 
Mass; Aeterna Christi Munera; Rhein 
berger’s Night Song and the negro spiritual, 
On Canaan Shore. The singing of the choru 
was excellent and Dr. Browne had his forces 
well in hand at all times 

The Lambert number and a first hearing 
here on this occasion, and proved a gay, 
lively number, full of colorful rhythm, mel- 
ody and harmony 

Miss MacBride played the 
solos in the Beethoven and 
bers with effectiveness and agility. 

The purely orchestral numbers were the 
fambourin from Gretry’s Cephale et Pro- 
cris; the excerpts Merry Pranks and _ the 
Hellafest from Richard Strauss’s Till Eulen- 
spiegel, and Children’s Dance from Humper- 
linck’s Konigskinde r. Tr ANNETTE Cox. 
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a role in which he has often been heard, but Aida, Trovatore and Tosca. In each role 


The Season's First Performance ot mn which he discovered new opportunities, she proved herself not only a singer imbued 


which did not pass unnoticed. The Sir Tris with a beautiful voice but also an actress of 
i tan of Salvatore Baccaloni was funny but the first ‘order. In her short stay in our 
Martha Attracts Many Chicagoans not vulgar and jhe sang the role far better midst this young woman has gained much 
than it has been heard here in the past. Bac popularity. 
: xs : . . caloni has a good voice. Coe Glade was once again entrusted with 
Leola Turner in T itle Role, With Coe Glade, Schipa, Lazzari Robert Ringling interpreted the role of — the role of psa which she sang remark 
4 ‘ ; a P the Sheriff, a part made prominent by D’An ably well and acted with much fire and un- 
and Ringling the Other Principals—Samson and Delilah and  gelo ai Ravinia. Excellent were the three derstanding 
. ne ate girls as sung and acted by ‘Marie Buddy, If Antonio Cortis were as good an actor 
Herodiade Given for Last lime—Other Operas Repeated Mary Rose Barrons and Helen Ornstein, but as he is a singer, he would be considered 
the two maids interpreted by Helen Freund, the peer among the tenors of our company 
Tue BartTereD Brive, DECEMBER 14 its, which left no doubt as to the pleasure and Wilma Bonifield were not so_ well Histrionically, however. Cortis is unsatis 
Cuicaco.—Smetana’s The Bartered Bride She gave her auditors. handled. By contrast, the third maid of factory. a 
was repeated with Maria Rajdl, Paolo Mar- Coe Glade as Nancy was_ incontestably Alice d Hermanoy was in the picture, while Cesare Formichi a cast for the 
ion and Alexander Kipnis in the cast. The the best that has graced our stage since the — others passed practically —- — b- oe di — a a yee 
performance was conducted by Egon Pollak, inception of our opera company more than ne Oe ee Ck Sees, Se: ee eee Sere See ee ee 
two decades ago. Miss Glade has a gor proach and added materially in making the michi is another singer endowed with a lovely 
MarTHA, DECEMBER 15 geous voice which was heard to fine advan- performance of Martha one of the most in voice heard at his best in heroic roles 
One of the largest houses of the season tage in the Flotow music. Then, too, she teresting operas so far presented this season Romanticism is not in his make up nor in 
witnessed the first performance of Martha, understands the stage-—a gift which unfortu at the Civic Opera House. his song. Nevertheless he did well with the 
beautifully presented under the direction of | nately many of her American sisters sadly SAMSON AND DELILAH, DECEMBER 16 part even with its high tessitura. 
Frank St. Leger. The overture, which be- lack, Her Nancy was regal to the eye. The last presentation of Samson brought Roberto Moranzoni conducted  witl 
longs musically before the second scene of hen, too, she brought a successful note of forth the same singers heard previously, in usual savoir faire. 
the first act had been put there for this per- comedy to the opera. . cluding Cyrena Van Gordon and Charles La TRAVIATA, DECEMBER 19 (MATINEI 
formance was well played by the orchestra. _Tito Schipa has returned to the scene of  yarchall. Emil ( ooper conducted. 
Leola Turner, who had ‘been heard only = car age triumphs mn qiarioes erie. we In Trovatore, DECEMBER 17 heard previously v with the exception that Vit 
minor roles heretofore, was cast in the title voice is even younger than when he first dbase ‘ ; sonia Tintin his A 
role. She'made a favorable impression upon made himself known in Chicago and _ since Iva Pacetti’s farewell performance for praia 1 og _ merican debut, on 
i i i ; * seasot > last ot rovatore rough » or. re 1S % itone to li 
her audience. An American girl who has _ then it has gained in volume without losing he season, the last I tore, I rht és He “4 “ony sa boas: . ¢ ur ik 
had nearly all her training in Chicago, Miss any of its former charm iand beauty. One another big audience to our opera house. el me oat the hp - Pphysiq me, the 
Turner has a lovely voice which she uses of the most spontaneous and thunderous ova Mme. Pacetti, who we are glad to announce re ine = above 3 t 1 intelligence of an 
with marked intelligence. After the Last tions heard here was that given the tenor has already been signed for next season by pianos epi ee one this 6 recruit from the 
Rose of Summer, which she sang in Eng- after his singing of M’Appari. our company, has made a palpable hit in the =™4"ner_ he played and sang this role we 
lish, she was rewarded with salvos of plaud- Virgilio Lazzari was excellent as Plunkett, three operas in which she has been cast (Continued on page 48) 
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MUSICAL 


flashed on the screen. He was ac- 
claimed like an old friend, and so he is, for 
children fortunate enough to come close to 
Music’s peers through these children’s con- 
certs of the New York Philharmonic. Bee- 
thoven’s first symphony was played in its 
entirety; also heard were the adagio and 
presto from Haydn's Clock Symphony and 
the allegro from the Mozart symphony in 
G minor, 

The real Christmas surprise was saved 
till the very end—surpliced choir boys from 
St. Thomas Church sang The First Noel 
in procession. It was a pleasantly old fash 
ioned gesture and such a cheery way to say 
Merry Christmas. 


was 


Stephen Hero A fifteen year-old Jad 

who captured the New 
York Music League’s gold medal in a field 
of thousands of contestants of all ages up to 
twenty-five, made his professional debut in 
lown Hall before a distinguished audience of 
musicians and fiddling ‘colleagues. 

This new bit of precocity from the Louis 
Persinger atelier proved himself a singularly 
appealing youngster musically and person 
ally. The boy’s earnest, utterly natural per- 
sonality and his rich talents created an ex 
cellent impression. The — straightforward, 
unaffected platform demeanor of the lad 
was reflective of his whole performance. 
His technical ability had ample testing in the 
Mozart E flat and the Saint-Saens B minor 
concertos. He played with pure tone and 
even when formidable difficulties in upper 
passages of the Mozart concerto thwarted 
the pitch it was plain that his ear was not 
at fault. Here is genuine talent which should 
realize a rich maturity. 

Three short compositions including — the 
Neapolitan Song by Barthelemy-Persinger, 
were performed cleanly and with the same 
commendable lack of pose. Louis Persinger, 
with rare art, supported his pupil at the 
piano 
Jewish - Rus 
sian proletarians 
living in New 
York City and 
various near-by 
places have 
formed a large revolutionary musical society 
under the general name of Freiheit which 
Freedom. The name applies not to 
musical tendencies but to political faith. The 
members are American adherents of the Bol 
shevist regime, and Jacob Schaefer, their 
conductor, writes for them pieces of strongly 
radical tendency. Many concerts have been 
given in New York by the two groups con 
stituting this society, the chorus and the 
mandolin orchestra, the latter consisting of 
mandolins, a piano, concertinas and_percus- 
s10n The latest concert was at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday evening, given by the com 
bined 


Freiheit Gezang 
Farein and Freiheit 
Mandolin Orchestra 


means 


forces 
Mr. Schaefer is a master musician. Not 
conductor but as a composer as 
one of the leaders of the mod- 
On Saturday he presented a pro 
gram which included several of his own 
works for chorus and ‘mandolin orchestra: 
jrand un Faier, Kamf Gesang, and Kein 
intzikn Shpan. The words of these are 
Yiddish, of forceful dramatic or satirical 
aracter, and set to music that gives the 
chorus opportunity to express depths of 
meaning which one recognizes as being fully 
nd completely heartfelt. Mr. Schaefer in 
writing the music, and the members of the 
chorus in singing it, feel that are tell 
ing their own story, expressing their own 
ions, and the result is a display of almost 
incomparable fervor 


only as a 
well he is 
ermists 


they 


Other numbers on the program included 
selections from the works of Moussorgsky, 
Beethoven and Borodin played by the man- 
dolin orchestra, and a choral arrangement of 
a German melody with the title Opgeshmisn, 
\ Capitalist. It remains to be said that this 
orchestra is an artistic organiza 
capable of producing a good body of 
effective dynamic effects, and at times 
tone colors that are highly interesting. All 
of the singers and players follow Mr. 
iaefer’s baton with unswerving fidelity 


mandolin 
tion, 


one, 


This staunch and 
practical friend of 
composers gave his initial 
this season in Town Hall, 
dedicated himself to the 
American composer. 


Harry Cumpson 


contemporary 
piano recital of 
always, 
of a worthy 


ind as 
cause 
Instead of telling off a rosary of new com- 
positions, Cumpson performed a better ser 
He repeated the sonata ' (which he had 
previously introduced) by the young Amer 
Harris, and knowingly built his 
program as a scenic and _ historical 
vackground for the work. 
lhe lofty merits of the Harris sonata, its 
architecture and inspired fusion of the 
modern spirit with the classic structure, have 
been widely recognized ‘since Cumpson intro 
duced it. Now the opus is published and 
available to all pianists who would dare to 
encourage this sound type of modernism 
Cumpson’s repetition justified his devotion to 
the sonata; he played it clearly and warmly, 
and to the obvious satisfaction of his listen- 
rs 


The 


Vice 
ican, Roy 
whole 
| 


noble 


opening Scarlatti sonatas, and B flat 


COURIER 


capriccio, and G minor Burlesca (the latter 
two compositions arranged by the adept 
Ernest Hutcheson) demonstrated Cumpson’s 
fleet technic and attention for detail. Mod- 
ernist that he is, Cumpson revelled in the 
chaste beauty of the ancient revolutionist. 
In keeping with the Cumpson scheme, the 
Beethoven sonata, op. 26, seemed pro- 
grammed as another historical foil for the 
Roy Harris work. The pianist’s clear arti 
culation of the inner parts and his mature 
musicianship re-vivified the familiar pages. 
Children’s Corner pieces were 
played and the concluding Bu 
soni Chaconne further established, if addi- 
tional evidence were necessary, the technical 
and interpretative resources of this able 
champion of worthy modern music. 


Debussy’s 
delightfully 


DECEMBER 20 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


(See story on page 5) 

Once again with 
perfection ot 
tone, delivery, and interpretative art, the 
English Singers sang a program of Christ 
mas Motets, Ballads, Madrigals, Carols and 
Folk-Songs drawn from the English litera 
ture as long ago as the fourteenth century. 
Most of these airs have been arranged by 
modern British composers, such as Peter 
Warlock, Geoffrey Shaw, Gustav Holst and 
Vaughan Williams. With an earnest sim- 
plicity that was delightful and fully appro- 
priate to the music performed the English 
Singers aroused unending plaudits from an 
audience which filled Town Hall. 


The English Singers 


December 26, 


OTHER CONCERTS OF 
WEEK 
Verdi's Aida, in oratorio 
Hall, Monday evening, 
Women’s University Glee 
lenic Hotel, Wednesday 

ber 16. 
Mount Holyoke College Carol Choir, 
Hall, 
Pons, 
Hall, 
English 
day 
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form, Carnegie 
December 14. 

Club, Pan Hel- 
evening, Decem- 


Town 
Friday evening, December 18. 

benefit song recital, Carnegie 
Saturday afternoon, December 19. 
Singers, McMillin Theater, Satur- 
evening, December 19. 


Lily 


Clifton to Lead Boston Orchestra 


Chalmers Clifton, conductor, has been in- 
vited to direct the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in three concerts next month, one at 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, Mass., on 
January 14, and the other two at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, January 15 and 16. The regu- 
lar leader of the orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky will be on a brief vacation at that 
time. Mr. Clifton’s program on all three 
occasions will consist of Concerto Grosso, 
No. 9, F major, Handel; Poem for 
flute and orchestra, Griffes; Dawn and 
Rhine Journey from Gotterdammerung, 
Wagner; and Symphony No. 2, D major, 
Sibelius. 


opus 6, 


New York Recital for Marian 
Anderson 


Anderson, contralto, 
singing in Central Europe, 
America by the New Year. 
a recital in Carnegie Hall, 
jenn 28. 


who has been 
is expected in 
She will give 
New York, on 
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Frankfort Is Enjoying Rich Season of Music 


Cortez, Milstein, Dushkin, Giannini, Kortschak, Mrs. Coolidge Among 


Americans 


Revivals at 
FRAN KFORT-ON-Matn.—Our  concert-halls 
and theatres are filled probably (and wisely) 
because the managements dl given sub- 
stantial reductions to subscribers and socie- 
ties. 

The standard of the Opera Orchestra 
(which continues to perform at the Museum 
Concerts) as well as that of the Orchestra 
Verein, remains on a high level of attain- 
ment. The latter also supplies Frankfort’s 
broadcast programs, given under the direc- 
tion of Kapellmeister Rosbaud. 

The museum has acquired besides Otto 
Steinberg various guest condictors such as 
Richard Strauss, Georg Szell, and for Jan- 
uary, Karl Schuricht, Erich Kleiber and 
Issay Dobrowen, and the list of soloists ap- 
pearing in both societies is rich and interest- 
ing. The museum has presented Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Erica Morini, Myra Hess, and 
Nathan Milstein whom until now Frankfort 
had no opportunity of admiring. 

NOVELTIES 

In the symphony orchestra concerts we 
heard Adolf Busch, Samuel Dushkin, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz (in a perfect performance of 
the Tschaikowsky concerto), Elly Ney and 
Dusolina Giannini Igor Stravinsky con 
ducted his own concert, with the Petrouchka 
suite, the Psalm symphony and his new vio- 
lin concerto, well played by Dushkin, about 
which our Berlin correspondent has already 
reported. Two orchestral studies by Wladi- 
mir Vogel, a talented pupil of Busoni, proved 
exceedingly interesting. 

The united choral societies, Caecilien and 
Ruhl, have learnt much under the conductor- 
ship of Hermann von Schmeidel. Of special 
note were their performances of Bruckner’s 
three Masses, which are seldom heard, and 
motets by Bach and Brahms. 

CHAMBER Music PoPpuLaR 


The museum has continued its chamber 
music evenings, engaging some notable en- 
sembles which have proved popular. The 
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Welcomed— 


Stravinsky Conducts— 


the Opera 


Pro-Arte Quartet of Brussels, one of the 
most finished ensembles of today, especially 
in modern music, gave a fine performance 
{ Hindemith’s quartet No. 4. Arnold Rosé, 
who celebrated his jubilee, and 
others, have also appeared at these concerts. 
The Amar Quartet, which is drawn from 
the symphony orchestra, again gives con- 
certs with interesting modern and classical 
programs. 
LEONORA CORTEZ A 


Kolessa 


FAVORITE 
interest and pleasure the 
pianist, Leonora Cortez, was received this 
year again in Frankfort; her playing of 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, and Debussy 
and others, was warmly applauded. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, on her 
modern-music tour through Europe, gave a 
chamber music concert with compositions of 
Malipiero, Hindemith and others, the artists 
being Frau Lubbecke-Job and the Roth 
Quartet, the conductor of the evening being 
Hugo Kortschak from New York. A big 
and representative audience invited to the 
imposing coronation hall of the old German 
Kaisers showed intense interest to which the 
Lord Mayor who was also present gave ex- 
pression in an address. 

Fruitful to hear and see were the produc- 
tions of a Hindoo-Brahman dancing troupe, 
playing improvisations on old instruments 
and dancing old temple dances. 

REVIVALS AT THE OPERA 


With increasing 


The Opera is presenting a number of at- 
tractive revivals notably Falstaff of Verdi, 
with Scheidt in the title role; Don Pasqualo 
of Donizetti with August Griebel and Clara 
Ebers in the chief parts; and Moussorgsky’s 
Boris Goudonoff with Stern and Scheidt al- 
ternately as protagonist. Of outstanding 
popularity was I’m Weissen Ro6ss’l, the old 
farce of Kadelburg, revived and transformed 
into a kind of revue, which had a real run 
here, as in the whole of Germany. 
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MUSICAL 


Familiar Works Repeated 
at Metropolitan Opera 


La Notte di Zoraima, Pagliacci, Mignon, Schwanda, Don 
Giovanni, Tosca and Aida Are Given 


Double Bill, December 14 

The double bill at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Monday evening, included the third 
presentation of Montemezzi’s La Notte di 
Zoraima (premiere December 2) and Pagli- 
acci. Essentially the same cast appeared in 
the second as in the first hearing of Monte- 
mezzi’s opera, except that Manuella was 
sung by Aida Doninelli. 

Pagliacci enlisted the efforts of Queena 
Mario as Nedda; Laura Volpi as Canio; 
Giuseppe Danise as Tonio; Alfio Tedesco as 
Peppe and Claudio Frigerio as Silvio. Vin- 
cenzo Belleza conducted. 

Mignon, December 16 

Ambroise Thomas’ best opera received 
its second presentation of the current season 
with the magnetic and vocally artistic Lu- 
crezia Bori and Beniamino Gigli as the fea- 
tured members of a cast including also Thalia 
Sabanieeva, Leon Rothier, Angela Bada, 
Paolo Ananian, Gladys Swarthout and George 
Cehanovsky. Excellently sung and acted 
the performance had a vitality which im- 
bued the familiar music with unaccustomed 
interest and made its vocal clichés less ob- 
vious. Bori and Gigli gave expert delinea- 
tions of their roles, their voices blending 
in duets with satisfaction and interpreting 
the hackneyed arias with consummate fi- 
nesse and vocal fulness. The other singers 
fulfilled their obligations ably as did the 
curly white dog who barked happily during 
the ensemble scene at the end of the first 
act to the merriment of the audience. 

Hasselmans conducted with effect and the 
audience was large and enthusiastic. 

Schwanda, December 17 

Merry and melodious, Schwanda is hold- 
ing its own in point of attendance and 
popularity. Weinberger’s folk music in 
sophisticated setting and Kares’ satirical 
libretto are rare in modern opera. 

Laubenthal’s finished singing and _ intelli- 
gent acting as Babinsky are an abiding de- 
light. Friedrich Schorr, in the title role, 
has not improved over his performance at 
the premiere. Of course, his tonal con- 


tributions are sympathetic but he is hardly 
at his best in histrionics requiring humor 
and mobile movement. 

Pretty and silver-timbred Maria Miller 
gives a good account of the persistent 
Dorota who refuses to relinquish her hus- 
band to a queen, even when that monarchi 
is sung and played by such an imposing 
person as Karin Branzell. Ivar Andresen 
is the Sorcerer. Gustav Schiitzendorf sup- 
plies much effective fun as the Devil. The 
best comic characterization, however, is that 
of the Devil’s Disciple, delineated with 
amazing facility and cleverness by Marek 
Windheim. Others in the cast are Messrs. 
Paltrinieri, Altglass, and Wolfe. Artur 
Bodanzky conducts the score with full 
understanding of its bubbling merriment. 

Don Giovanni, December 18 

Bubbling melodies, natural and flowing, 
plain one-two-three rhythms and the always 
piquant orchestration of Mozart’s opus, now 
one hundred and fifty years old, evoked the 
old charm, leading to recalls for the real Mo- 
zartean singing of Rosa Ponselle, Beniamino 
Gigli, and Pavel Ludikar. Ponselle’s opu- 
lent voice and finished vocal art, as well 
as exquisite phrasing and mellow tones, won 
resounding plaudits. Pavel Ludikar was 
highly expert in his singing and comic act- 
ing. Ezio Pinza, as the Don, scored with 
an aristocratic and dignified presentation. 
The Donna Elvira was Maria Mueller and 
Leon Roth did the Commandant. La ci 
darem, Batti, batti, the Serenade with zither 
obligato, and the Minuet were high lights 
as music—people like to hear familiar tunes! 

The Minuet was danced with grace to the 
playing of three small bands on the stage. 
Serafin conducted. 

Tosca, December 19 

Rousing singing and acting and rousing 
applause marked the Saturday matinee hear- 
ing of Puccini’s operatic thriller. 

Maria Jeritza, superb pictorially, sang 
with intensity and art and made her acting 
tell eloquently at all times. No less fervent 
was Giuseppe Martinelli, pouring out gen- 


COURTER 


erous and meaningful tone and making a 
truly romantic figure of Mario. Antonio 
Scotti gave his familiar seasoned and real 
istic portrayal of Baron Scarpia. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. 

Aida, December 19 

On Saturday evening, a_ repetition of 
Verdi's Aida was presented with the usual 
cast, excepting Nanette Guilford, heard in 
the title role for the first time. Miss Guil- 
ford histrionically and vocally did justice to 
the part and was well received by the large 
audience. The balance of the cast included 
Messrs. Lauri-Volpi, De Luca, Pasero, Mac- 
Pherson, Paltrinieri and Misses Doninelli 
and Branzell. Mr. Serafin conducted. 

Sunday Opera Concert, December 20 

At the Metropolitan Opera House a huge 
Sabbath evening audience gave delighted re- 
sponse to the “guest artists” of the occasion, 
Serge Jaroff and his astounding Don Cos- 
sack Chorus. They sang some of their 
stimulative repertoire in such compelling 
fashion that they were cheered to the echo. 

Wilfred Pelletier conducted the orchestra 
in two appropriate Russian numbers, 
Tschaikowsky’s 1812 and Marche Slave ; and 
Caprice Espagnol, by another Russian, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. 

There were more Russian selections, vocal, 
by Fania Petrova, and James Wolfe. 

The second half of the evening presented 
Italian works, sung by Louise’ Lerch, 
Nanette Guilford, and Frederick Jagel, the 
last named winning an ovation for his suave 
tones and polished delivery. 


Reading Choral Society 
Inaugurates Season 
N. Lindsay Norden Conducts 


Meritorious Performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah — 
Large Audience Attends 


READING, Pa.—N. Lindsay Norden con- 
ducted the Reading Choral Society in its ini 
tial concert of the season at the Rajah The- 
ater, December 15. Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
was the work performed. The soloists were 
Mae Shoop Cox, soprano; Nell Esslinger, 
contralto; Harry M. Etter, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, bass; Joseph Weightman, boy so- 
prano, took the role of The Youth; and 
The Angels were sung by Laura M. Snyder 
and Betty Russell, sopranos; and Esther H. 


92 


ma“ 


Werner, contralto. There was an orchestra 
composed of members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Carroll W. Hartline was at the 
organ. 

Mr. Norden wielded a potent baton and 
drew from his forces effects dynamically 
flexible and tonally meritorious. Precision 
of choral attack and the smoothness and flow 
which comes only from ample rehearsing 
marks the performance of this chorus, and 
Mr. Norden skilfully blended the solo musi 
with the ensemble to produce a musically 
homogeneous whole. Mr. Patton, on whom 
fell the greater part of the solo work, dis- 
played vocal excellence and a keen appreci 
ation of the dramatic potentialities of his 
role There was a large audience which 
would have over-crowded the Strand The- 
ater in which the Reading Choral Society’ 
concerts were formerly held, and which gave 
to this performance generous applause. R. 


OBITUARY 


Marc Delmas 


Mare Delmas, French composer, died N« 
vember 30, 1931. He was born at Saint 
Quentin, France, March 28, 1885. <A _ pupil 
of Xavier Leroux, Caussade, Penepveu and 
Vidal at the Paris Conservatory, in 1919 
he received the Grand Prix de Rome. In 
1921 he was awarded the |Prix Cressent and 
in 1925 the Grand Prix of the City of Paris 
He had also received the Legion of Hono1 
decoration and the Order of King Albert 
of Belgium. Among his compositions are 
the operas Camille, Cyrna, La Giaour, Pen 
thésilée, Le Dieu sans Couronne, Robert 
Catelet, a trio, a sonata for violin and piano 
a Florentine Suite for piano, a number of 
symphonic poems, a Requiem Mass, and a 
quantity of songs. 


Richard Henry Dana 


30stoN, Mass.—Richard Henr Dana, 
former president of the New England Con 
servatory of Music, died at his home in 
Cambridge on December 16. Mr. Dana was 
a lawyer by profession, having graduated 
from Harvard College in 1874 and Har 
vard Jaw School in 1877. The following 
year he married Edith “Longfellow, daugh 
ter of the poet, Henry Wadsworth Long 
fellow 

He was elected president of the conserva 
tory in 1891 and served in that capacity un- 
til 1896, when he resigned. But he retained 
his place on the board of trustees continu 
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fine instruments 
deserve fine Strings— 


careful selection of your strings. 





the tone of your instrument is very largely dependent on the 
i Its beauty, responsive- 
ness and brilliance may be completely marred by dull or 


have an enviable reputation of many years’ standing for 
fine Tone Quality and dependable performance and it is a 
significant fact that they are enthusiastically endorsed by 
eminent artists who have depended on them since their 


. . 
Priceless treasure or modest fiddle— 
false strings. They are the one item of equipment on which 
you cannot afford to stint if you would derive the utmost 
satisfaction and pleasure from your possession. 


RED-O-RAY and TONECRAFT Strings— 


inception over a quarter of a century ago. 
Ray and Tonecraft Strings, in keeping with the progress 
of modern science are unquestionably greater than ever 


before. 


Comparison proves their value— 


Change to Red-O-Ray or Tonecraft Strings now and begin 
to enjoy the wonderful new tone quality they will bring 
Compare them and you will know 
why these Kaplan Strings are forging ahead! 


out in your instrument. 


The Tonecraft Strings offer a wide variety of grades to 
suit every purse and with every string guaranteed and at 
a standard price, established at the factory, you can buy 
Use Red-O-Rays for that extra 


with utmost confidence. 


“FIDDLESTRINGS.” 


climates. 


to know about it. 


But you must insist on RED-O-RAY or TONECRAFT 


the Standard Strings, at your dealer’s and make sure you get the genuine 


Under the stress of trying conditions there are all too many temptations for substitution with something “just as good” 
for the extra profit it offers. That is why for your protection every Red-O-Ray String is tagged with a gold-embossed Red Seal 
and every Tonecraft string with a Green Seal. 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO AND DOUBLE BASS ARE LISTED IN OUR INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET 
Just clip the coupon and paste it on a post card. There’s no obligation whatever. 


No string leaves our plant without them. 


Today, Red-O- 


hard service orchestra playing or incessant practice exacts 
from your strings—or for the trying conditions of tropical 


These strings must give you service, greater service than 
you’ve ever demanded of another brand—otherwise we want 
That is our guarantee, for if you have 
any reason to feel dissatisfied, return the strings direct to 
us, no matter where purchased and we will replace them 
or refund your money without question. 
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No. 537 Cello 
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21 MUSICAL 


Philadelphia Hears Varied 
Symphony Orchestra Programs 


Toscanini, Henry Hadley and Fritz Reiner Conduct—Brahms 
Chorus Gives Elijah—Boris Presented by Grand Opera 
Company—Harriet van Emden in Recital 

Cort understanding. The scenery was particularly 
di beautiful and the costumes gorgeous. The 
tage direction Wilhelm von Wy 


im- sta 
metal, Jr., and managed 


Brahms Che 
gave an 


rus, 
was under 


1 was excellently 


ndelssohn’s 


great 
ber 9, in Temple PENNSYLVANIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
The Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra, 
Henry Hadley, gave its fourth 
sopran Mildred concert of the season on December 13, at the 
hl, tenor; Nelson — Scottish Rite Temple 
Culbert, boy-s« The program consisted of three favorites, 
(as the voice and one comparatively modern number. The 
_ and Betty first mentioned, were as follows—Overture 
Marston, to Die Miestersinger, Tristan’s Vision from 
Dr "Rollo F. Mait Tristan and Isolde, and Tschaikowsky’s 
and Rome Angel = Fourth Symphony in F minor. The modern 
pagal imber was Arthur Foote’s American Suit 
Or- for String Orchestra, which is a gratifying 
oncert example of the work of an American com 
poser. It contains abundant melody, and a 
minority of discords. It was finely performed 
by the orchestra, as was also the stirring 
Meistersinger overture. in the symphony, 
however, the orchestra did its best playing 
The slow movement with its for oboe 
and bassoon, and the pizzacato movement 
exquisitely done. Dr. Hadley 
admirably 


] 
cted as fol onducted by 


pran 


SOLOS 
were con 
ducted 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
New YorkK 
ne of the high spots of the 
concert given on December 14, 
the Academy of Music, by the Philhar- 
onic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, 
vith Arturo Toscanini conducting and Adolf 
5 violinist, as assisting artist 
orchestral numbers were—the Mozart 
phony in A major, Cesar Franck’s Sym 
Piece from The Redemption and 
er’s Overture to The Flying Dutch 
Widely different these num- 
in emotional content and orchestral de 
Is, they were read with amazing artistry 
symphor y scored for a small orchestra, 
as pl ag with while the overture 
ng the ull orchestra, was a magnificent 
ample of sine eth and performance 
\ tremendous ovation was accorded Mr 
appearance and 


Put SOcIETY OF 
» musical sea- 
on was the 


as were 


finesse, 


canini, both at his first 
the close 

Mr. Busct as a 
the audience’s favor for his 
Bach Concerto i \ 
hty Beethoven D 


close second, however, 
playing of 
minor, and the 


major Concerto 


ERSKINE-ANTHEI 
roup of members of the Art 
their guests were privileged, 
at the Barclay, to hear 
excerpts from his re 
pug opera, Helen Retires, for 
John Ereskine wrote the libretto 
rskine was also to have been present 
to have read from the libretto, but was 
ented by illness Francis Cooke 
ylause ort notice, read the from the 
Was li » and explained the action of the plot 
part HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
‘nena ~ nace H irriet van Emden gave the of the 
, ; ; season's faculty recitals at Curtis Institute 
nnocent and December 14. The soprano was at her 
ea and sang with tonal beauty and ample 
splendid, not nterpretative power \ set of five Greek 
a gracelul folk songs, with melodies by Ravel, were 
second _ delivered with a vivacity and warmth that 
lighted the audience Lucile Lawrence 
furnished a harp accompaniment to these 
songs which admirably nplemented Miss 
van Emden’s vocal brilliance. The program 
Iso included numbers by German composers 
d an aria from Verdi's La Traviata, in 
vhich Miss van Emden laved marked 
1 proclivities 


I or O)PERA 
select 
\Iliance and 
December 15, and 
orge Antheil play 
1 


James 
excerpts 


second 


Inn and 


Marina 


disp 


RTIS SYMPHONY 


Orchestra presented 
oncert for the Philadelphia 
\cademy f Music, December 

Reiner on this occasion led this 

n public for the first time The 

f professional 

Oberon overture, two 

hestrated by Pick Mai 


, Symphonie ( oncertante ( 


Curtis Symphony 


was one 
Weber's 


ludes ore 


aspects, 


AX LORENZ 





COURIER 


Mozart for solo violin, solo viola and or- 
chestra of two oboes, two horns and strings, 
and Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. The 
players in the Mozart work were Iso Briselli, 
violin, and Max Aronoff, viola. Mr. Reiner 
imbued his players with his own musician- 
ship. The audience showed itself fully ap 
preciative of the fine quality of the program. 


A. WEST 


included the 


solo 


GEORGE ALEXANDER 
The December 15 concerts 
sixth of the inaugural recital series on the 
new four-manual organ of the Second Bap 
tist Church of Germantown. The organist 
was George Alexander A. West, who played 
a diversified program before a good-sized 
audience He displayed interpretative abil- 
ity in music by Boellmann, Bourdon, Guil 
mant, Vierne and others M. M. C. 





MUSICALES 











Helen Reynolds at Judson Health 
Center 


Helen Reynolds, mezzo-soprano, was heard 
in a musicale given under the auspices of 
the Judson Health Center, Inc., on Decem- 
ber 18 at the spacious studio of the artist, 
\. A. Anderson in New York. Her num- 
bers included Sinding’s Sylvetin, accom- 
panied on the harp; Rasbach’s Mountains ; 
J. C. Bach's cantate, The American 
Girl, accompanied by the Nathan Ensemble, 
and two encores. Her sincerity, clear dic- 
tion and musicianly style merited the ap- 
plause she received Others participating 
were Frank Macklin, organist; Hilda Wal 
lach, pianist, and Salvatore de Stefano, harp- 
ist, the latter contributing numbers by Zabel 
Debussy and his own Tarantella in artistic 
manner. The Nathan Ensemble played the 
Serenade by Weidig as an extra. The large 
audience was enthusiastic. G. F. B. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Charmbury 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Charmbury enter- 
tained friends at a musicale and tea at 
Mr. Charmbury’s new studio in the Sherman 
Studios, New York, on December 
13. Two of Mr. Charmbury’s artist-pupils, 
Sophie Fisher of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rose 
Miller of Paterson, N. J., were presented 
Miss Fisher played the D major Rondo, 
Mozart: Rigaudon, Grieg, and Ponchinelle, 
Rachmaninoff. Miss Miller was heard in 
Etincelles of Moskowski and the Capriccio 
Brillant by Mendelssohn. 


Nita Alberti in Recital 

Alberti was at the piano for his 
Nita Alberti, soprano, in a re 
Central Christian Church, New 
York, on December 16. Mrs. Alberti’s pro- 
gram included Haydn, Beethoven and Mo- 
zart numbers; songs in English by Fox, 
Manning, Piggott and Bridge; lieder by 
Marx, Wolf, Reger and Strauss, and four 
songs by Mr. Alberti—Trees, Moonlight, 
Baby’s Hand, and Recompense. 

Mrs. Alberti has a soprano of clarity and 
flexibility, well controlled and of good rang¢ 
She has an ingratiating stage presence and 
ample interpretative talent. There was a 
numerous audience, which accorded the 
singer generous applause. Mi ts 3 


solo 


Square 


Solon 
artist-pupil, 
cital at the 


Young Artists at Soloists 
Musicale 
artists from the New York School 
otf Music and Arts supplied the fourteen 
items of the December 15 Soloists Musicale 
in the Women’s University Club, New York. 
Fight singers included Ruth Wolff, Louise 
Haas, Margaret Noonan, Lauretta Crapeau, 
Anna DeCew, Harry Steiner and Andrew 
Bianchi; three violinists, Arthur Lofgren, 
Luther Sander and John Smith, and the 
three pianists were Mildred Phillips Green 
wood, Anna DeCew and Joseph Girlando. 
Sarah Knight officiated at the piano 


Young 


R 


Roxas Reception in Honor of 
Martinelli 

Emilio Roxas gave a reception on Decem- 
ber 13 to Mr. and Mrs. Giovanni Martinelli 
The affair brought together several of the 
city officials interested in music, among them 
Martha Byrne, of the City Registrar's 
Others present were Mrs. Armand 
Mrs. Frederick Knip, Mrs. M. K 


being 
omee 


Bruneau, 
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DuVal, 
Flora 
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Frances Tarbox, Irene Hobson, 
Baer, Mrs. Emilio Roxas, Mrs. Eu- 
Coleman Savage, Marion Carter, Miss 
Aiken, Isabella Coleman, Mrs. Paul Ziggel- 
man, Marion Bauer, Edith Santanello, 
tave Becker, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Willerby Simmon, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Westheimer, Selma Kahn, Dorothy Schat- 
man, and Rose E. Peters. Also Mr. and 
Mrs. Emil Chaimowitz, Annette Chaimo 
witz, Rosalyn Foy, Mrs. G. B. Welsh, Rose 
von Binzer, Jo Carroll, Joseph Golden, Mrs. 
Joseph Brunsherg, Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
Northrop, Miltilda Syaissy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Leary, Mrs. William Jensen, Nicho- 
las Farley, Mr. Sherry, John R. McCarthur, 
Mr. and -Mrs. Irving Dreesen, Wolf Lala- 
vire, Emily Rappleyea, Mrs. White, Mrs. 
M. L. Bleeker, Mrs. Harry Anderson, Leo- 
pold London, Lynne Rothman, Faith and 
Joan Harrison, Cora Marquez-Bustillos, 
Mrs. Carlos Pardo, Lulu Vargas-Vila, Al- 
berto Egas-Lopez, Mme. von Goelkel, Wal- 
ter Horak, and Charlotte and Sarah Harvis. 

Mr. Roxas has been the coach and accom- 
panist of Mr. Martinelli for several years. 


Mu Phi Epsilon 
Mu Phi Epsilon, 


Gus- 
ern 
2ern, 


national music sorority, 
gave its monthly musicale at the national 
club house, New York, December 13. The 
program was given by John Deacon, Cana- 
dian tenor, pupil of Edgar Schofield; Har 
letta) Thrasher, pianist, pupil of Carolyn 
3eebe; and Frances Fletcher, violinist, of 
the Institute of Musical Art. 

Mr. Deacon, whose has lustre and 
richness, offered numbers by Handel, Schu- 
bert, Bohm and Denza, as well as songs in 
English which included Gena Branscombe’s 
At the Postern Gate. Mary Ina Conner 
was his accompanist. 

Miss Thrasher played the 
Schumann’s F 
tinued with 


voi e 


scherzo from 
sharp minor sonata, and con- 
pieces by Chopin and Gabrilo- 
witsch. She played with vivacity and tech- 
nical ease. Miss Fletcher’s share of the pro 
gram consisted of music by Ravel, Debussy 
and Paul Juon. Her technic was firm and 
her interpretations showed a strong  intel- 
lectual quality, although the emotional ele- 
ment was not lacking. Generous applause 
was the lot of each performer. = 


Scandinavian Musicale 


\ Scandinavian musicale was given Fri 
day evening, December 11, at the Roerich 
Museum, New York, under the auspices of 
the Scandinavian Roerich Association, Char- 
lotte Lund, president. The program was 
offered by the following artists: Marie Sun- 
delius, Swedish soprano; Charlotte Lund, 
Norwegian soprano; Laurent Sommers, vio- 
Inist, accompanied by Miss Estes; Mme. 
Desaddler, Danish soprano, and Conrad 
Forsberg, Swedish pianist 

Works of Scandinavian composers were 
presented, including Grieg, Sibelius, Kjerulf, 
Palmgren and Lange-Muller. Charlotte 
Lund was in charge of the evening. 

Yon Artist Gives Organ Recital 

The first of a series of monthly 
citals to be given during the 
the season by Franklin D. Coates, organist 
ot the Church of the Heavenly Rest, New 
York, took place on December 20. Mr. 
Coates is the pupil of Pietro Yon, organist 
and music director of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. Appointed to the post of organist of 
the Heavenly Rest Church in October, 1931, 
Mr. Coates will be brought before the New 
York public in the announced series of Sun- 
day concerts for the first time. 

The opening number on Mr. Coates’ pro- 
gram was Spanish Rhapsody, by Gigout 
based on themes taken from the folk songs 
f Spain. The program also included Gesu 
Bambino by Pietro Yon; Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor by Bach: Bossi’s Ave Mz aria; 
Echo by Yon; and the Finale of W idor’s 
Fifth Symphony for the organ 


organ re 
remainder of 


Japan Society Presents Yoshida 
Trio 

Trio, 

before 

at the 


The Yoshida 
Japan, played 
Japan Society 
ber 19 

The ensemble is. made up of the bamboo 
flute, a thirteen string harp and a three 
string guitar, representative of old Japanese 
music. 

The artists gave a program listing music 
from ancient times to present day composers, 
and were assisted by Mitsumi Bando, native 
dancer 


visiting America from 
500 members of the 
Astor Hotel on Decem- 
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113 West 57th Street, New York 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


VOICE 
TeacHER OF Famous ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. T0th St., New York City Tel. ENdicott 2-8144 


VILONAT STUDIOS 
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Los Angeles Orchestra 
Planning New Activities 


Civic Chorus and Cycle of Concerts for Young People to Be 
Features—Behymer Recovering Rapidly—Other Notes 


-Added activities will 
scope of the Phil- 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
significantly widen the 
harmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles as a 
community enterprise. Although the latter 
word is chosen deliberately, the fact remains 
that ultimately this superb ensemble is a 
gift to the community by William Andrews 
Clark, Jr.. who in twelve years has met 
single-handedly a $2,500,000 deficit. How 
ever the community has become orchestra- 
minded, not only by way of large attendance, 
but the announcement of a civic chorus to 
function as an auxiliary has brought forth 
gratifying response. This Philharmonic 
Chorus, as it might be called more accur- 
ately, will appear for the first time at the 
end of the season, late in April. Manager 
George Leslie Smith has intimated 
thoven’s ninth as the likely debut choice. 

3elieving that “Progress marches on the 
feet of children,” the women’s committee and 
board of directors of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra are planning a special cycle of young 
people’s concerts, modelled after those held 
by Ernest Schelling and the New York 
Philharmonic. These lecture concerts had 
been projected ten years ago by the late 
Walter Henry Rothwell, first conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, but were 
then abandoned in favor of regular chil- 
dren's programs for which the orchestra 
visited a number of middle and upper grade 
schools here and in various Southern Cali 
fornia cities. By linking closely the new 
young people’s concerts with the music ap- 
preciation work in the schools greater in 
terest and appreciation on the part of the 
juvenile audiences will be assured. 

A special committee has been formed to 
guide the organization and administration 
of the Civic Chorus, which is to number 
from four to five hundred voices. It consists 
of David I. Babcock, Dr. Louis Curtiss, Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel, Rupert Hughes, Bertha 
McCord Knisely, Robert Linton, Mrs. Way- 
land Morrison, Robert Milton, Mrs. Leon 
de Kieber, Mrs. Cecil de Mille, Alice 
Sturdy, Albert Ruddock, John Henry Rus- 
sell, George Leslie Smith. Mrs. Milbank 
Johnson will be the presiding officer, assisted 
by Conductor Artur Rodzinski and Mr. 
Joseph Adam, chorus master, a pupil of 
Franz Schreker. 

Popularity of the Philharmonic 
was further demonstrated with the last Sun- 
day concert in which maestro and per- 
formers gave stirring readings of the Chaus- 
son symphony and Frank’s tone-poem, 
Psyche. By way of diversion the Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice of Dukas was included. Planned 
as an all-French program, the soloist, Rose 
Dirman had chosen the Jewel Song from 
Faust and the Micaela aria from Carmen. 
She exhibited a charming, if at times light 
voice, but musicianship and intonation be 
spoke interpretive background and control 
qualities. 

This popular male chorus made a good 
impression under the direction of Hugo 
Kirchhofer. Although singing a light pro- 
gram as a rule, the Orpheus Chorus has 
always maintained a meritorious standard 
of tone quality and detail work. These 
elements prevail also during the present sea- 
Incidentally, it is from the ranks of 
this group, that Lawrence Tibbett graduated 
to early honors. 

Dr. George Liebling was featured as the 
principal guest artist. This season, too, this 
former Liszt pupil bids fair to establish a 
record in number of appearances. Few art- 
ists equal his popularity, and though this 
pianist is a relative newcomer, withal he en- 
joys an unusually wide following as player 
and pedagogue. Dr. Liebling played works 
xy his famous mentor. 

Lovers of ensemble music came into their 
own richly, when the Bartlett-Frankel Quar- 
tet opened its cycle of Friday night concerts 
at the Biltmore Music Room. It was a gala 
affair socially and hardly a representative 
musician was absent. Lustre had been added 
to the occasion by inviting Rudolf Ganz to 
participate in the Franck quintet. Every 
vear the sponsor of the quartet, Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, invited a visiting recitalist of note 
to participate. 

Incidentally, the quartet was endowed by 
her three years ago in memory of her father, 
the late A. G. Bartlett, pioneer music mer- 
chant of the city, first member of the board 
of education to demand inclusion of music in 
public school curriculum and generally a 
benefactor of the musical arts. 

The concert offered the G-major quartet 
(Koechel No. 387) and the one-movement 
Phantasy quartet, opus 12 by Eugene Goos- 
sens. The conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony stood then still wholly under French 
influence, yet there lives a marked determin 
ation in this score not found generally in the 
early followers of Debussy. Part-writing is 
flowing free and closely related to the har- 


Be c- 


Orchestra 


son. 


monic scheme of the whole. The score 
is built in three sections, the first two being 
related thematically. A brief introduction 
prefaces the whole opus and contains the 
main motif, which has something of Brahm- 
sian insistence and broad ruggedness. 

Messrs. Sylvain Noack, Anthony Brig- 
lio, Emile Ferir and Nicholas Ochi-Albi 
gave arresting readings. 

Inquiries had come literally from the four 
corners of the world, when news agencies 
spread the word that L. E. Behymer had 
been taken ill. But whether it was the ex- 
traordinary vitality which has characterized 
and speeded his building of a musical empire 
in the Southwest and up the Pacific Coast, or 
was the force of universal regard, solicitude 
and afiection felt for him, in any case, the 
dean of concert managers had not been long 
in the hospital, when a private line was 
strung to his room and his voice was heard 
again in his office. Still a convalescent and 
restrained by his doctors, though only with 
difficulty, Manager Behymer asks the good 
offices of the Musical Courier to spread 
word of his speedy recovery throughout this 
country and abroad, until he can begin to 
demolish hy way of more personal reply the 
stack of letters, telegrams and cables from 
inquiries and well-wishers. Few men in the 
city, and fewer still in thte business of mak- 
ing music a business are beloved more than 
the generous, civic-minded, indefatigable 
“Bee,” as he is affectionally called. 
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Hanson to Conduct All-American 
Program 


Howard Hanson, 
School of Music, 


director of the Eastman 
is to conduct the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra on December 29 in 
an all-American program for the Music 
Teachers’ National Association in Detroit. 
Last season Dr. Hanson led this orchestra 
in a similar program in a pair of their 
regular concerts. For December 29, the 
numbers listed are: Rip Van Winkle over- 
ture (Chadwick) 6 ae No. 1, The 
Nordic (Hanson); Cathedral Prelude for 
organ and orchestra (David Stanle y Smith), 
Palmer Christian, soloist; second movement 
of Edgar Stillman Kelley’s New England 
Symphony; and Two Indian Dances (Skil 
ton). Last year Dr. Hanson was president 
of the Music Teachers’ Association. 


Erl Beatty Gives Lecture-Recitals 

FErl Beatty, Philadelphia assistant of Al- 
berto Jonas, is presenting a series of five 
lecture-recitals in Ethical Hall, Philadelphia. 
The initial lecture was devoted exclusively 
to the period of Bach and Handel. The 
Philadelphia Ledger said: “His success with 
the audience both as lecturer and pianist, was 
pronounced,” 


Recordings 
(Continued from page 14) 
work. However, the recording (made about 
December, 1929) in a few spots obscures the 
beauty of Roussel’s counterpoint. Danse des 
Nymphs from La Naissance de la Lyre uses 
the odd side; it is pretty ballet music, a 
throw back to Roussel’s earlier manner. 
* * * 

Alfredo Casella has joined the ranks of re- 
cording composers. He plays the piano in 
his Siciliana e Burlesca, assisted by A. Pol- 
tronieri, violinist and leader of the splendid 
string quartet bearing his name, and Arturo 
Bonucci, ’cello. This trio has also recorded 
for the Milan branch of Columbia Beetho- 
ven’s Trio No. 5, op 70, Ot .s« - ae 
Paris, Regine de Lormoy and assisting in- 
strumentalists have recorded Arthur Hoerée’s 
Septuor for mezzo-soprano, string quartet, 
flute, and piano. This work was chosen in 
1926 by an international jury for perform- 
ance at the Festival of Contemporary Music 
held at Zurich. Ravel’s Trio has re- 
cently been engraved for the first time by 
M. Merckel, Mme. Marcelli-Herson and 
Eliane Zurfluh-Tenroc, Parisian musicians. 
Of Ravel’s chamber works there remains now 
to be recorded only the Sonata for violin 
and ’cello. Ernest Dohnanyi plays 
the piano in the recording of his concerto, 
Variations on a Nursery Theme, with the 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Lawrence Collingwood. . . Not in the 
modern vein, however, is the news that Hec- 
tor Berlioz’s La Damnation de Faust has 
been completely recorded with a cast com 
posed of Mireille 3erthon, Jose de Trevi, 
Charles Panzera and Louis Morturier, sing- 
ers of the Opera and Onera-Comique. The 
chorus is the Chorale Saint-Gervais (Paul 
le Flem, director): the orchestra is from 
the Concert Pasdeloup and Piero Coppola 
conducts the recording performance. 
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MUSICAL COURIER December 26, 1931 





SERGE JAROFF 


Magnetic Conductor 


Who Has Taken America by Storm 


MANAGEMENT: 


next season o 


2000th CONCERT JANUARY 3rd 


At Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, January 3rd, the Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus will present a gala pro- 
gram in honor of their two thousandth concert rendered 
in the past eight years. All of these concerts were con- 
ducted by Serge Jaroff. Few choral organizations have 
a record for appearing in so many lands and so many 
climes with the uniform success of the Don Cossacks. 











GREAT DRAWING POWER 


“Here we are at the depths of a ‘depression’ the ‘luxuries’ sup- 
posedly are to suffer most greatly, sellers of tickets and subscrip- 
tions have been warned that there are hard times in store for them. 
Here and there ‘best sellers’ among artists have already shown less 
than their expected drawing power. In the midst of all which one 
found oneself yesterday at a Symphony Hall concert for which it 
had been NECESSARY TO SELL STANDING ROOM. Long 
lines of listeners were standing in the two side aisles throughout 
the large auditorium—all seats were filled..—-BOSTON, MASS., 


“Post,” Oct. 26th, 1931 


“MORE THAN 1000 REQUESTS FOR SEATS WERE 
rURNED AWAY within the last few days preceding the concert, 
the second of the present year’s Artist Series. 

“Tn view of this great demand Mr. Thuman obtained a contract 
with the Management of the Cossacks to have them stop in Cin- 
cinnati again on their return from their western tour.”—CINCIN 
NATI, O., “Post,” Nov. 6th, 1931. 

“Gouriet 


‘A CROWDED HOUSE.”—LOUISVILLE, KY., 


Journal,”” Noy. 7th, 1931. 
“SEASON’S LARGEST AUDIENCE.” BIRMINGHAM, 
\LA., “News,” Nov. 11th, 1931. 


“THE DON COSSACK RUSSIAN MALE CHORUS faced 
their audience of three thousand; it was the largest concert audience 
in several vears.”. ATLANTA, GA., “Journal,” Nov. 12th, 1931 

“Warm approval was expressed by an overflowing audience at 
the annual concert of the Don Cossack Chorus last night.” BALTI 
MORE, MD., “The Evening Sun,” Nov. 24th, 1931. 


‘An enthusiastic audience of unusually large proportions was 
unple tribute to the IMMENSE POPULARITY THE COS- 
SACINS have gained here. It was their second appearance in 
Montreal, but it was quite easy to see that they had won a following 


as faithful and as great in numbers as that of performers whos« 


MONTREAL, 


visits have been regular during many seasons.” 
CAN., “The Gazette,” Oct. 27th, 1931 


\N IMMENSE AUDIENCE gave the conductor and chorus 


demonstrations of pleasure which amounted almost to an ovation.” 


BUFFALO, N. Y., “Times,” Oct. 30th, 1931 


“We turned over one thousand people away; surely want them 


DAGGETT LEE, New Haven, Conn 


RUSS! 


CLEVELAND, O., News,” Nov. 3rd, 1931 


RUSSIAN COSSACKS GIVE Il 


Male Chorus Offers Rare 





By ArcHie B 


“It was one of the most inspiring 
heard for a long time, and as this firs 
experiment, it is to be hoped that they 
night there were times when the 35 m 
symphony orchestra, or the pealing of < 
times when the singing was wild and lu 
voices echoed in the arches of a cathedr: 

“Here’s hoping that they will inch 
tours of this country. Unfortunately, « 
a few times in a lifetime.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., “Star,” Nov. 22nd, 1¢ 


DON COSSACK CHORUS 
GIVES MEM 


“The Don Cossack Russian Male ¢ 
other. It is a mixture of curiously p 
which can thrill a giant audience to th 
well deserved success is that it appeal 
morons. It touches deeply those who hz 
touched. It excites those who are wond 
It is, in other words, unique. 

“. .. they were given an ovation suc 
here. It was hard to believe that so 1 
be incorporated into a single group. TI 
were built and then dropped and vice * 
colorful of the myriad sound effects. 

. return it must and will, for ne 
ning will be found until it comes back ; 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., “Democrat & Chronic 
CONCERT SERIES HAS U 


By Davin Kess 


“Brilliant singing by the Don Cossacl 
night gave A GENUINE THRILL TO 
THEATRE AUDIENCE. 

“Under the dynamic beat of their pr¢ 
Jaroff, they proved themselves an ense 
fectly attuned as a single instrument. Ev 
fine unison and responsiveness of their c 
ety, range and quality of the individual 

“To the listener the most exquisite si 
Jaroff’s arrangement of a fine Russian s« 
the softest pianissimo to the thrilling, fu 
entire ensemble, there was glorious tone « 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA., “Post,” Nov. 11th, 1931 


AUDIENCE AMAZED AT THE COSSACK CHORUS 


“THE MOST AMAZING MUSIC BIRMINGHAM HAS 
EVER HEARD. The voices of the 36 former officers of the Rus- 
sian Imperial army were blended into such beauty of tone perfec- 
tion that they became a STUPENDOUS ORCHESTRA, played 
upon by the magnetic leader, Serge Jaroff. 

“The crescendos and innuendoes were of STARTLING EF- 
FECT. As one felt the vibration of the basses, like the rumbling 
note of a pipe organ, fade into thin flute-like notes of highest 
falsetto, they were swept from one emotion to another. The com- 
pass of the voices ranges from A below the bass to D of the fourth 





line treble. 


MONTREAL, CAN., “The Gazette,” Oct. 27th, 1931 


COSSACKS THRILL LARGE AUDIENCE 


Art of Famous Chorus Still a Thing to Wonder— 
Like Choral Orchestra 





“An enthusiastic audience of unusually large proportions was 
ample tribute to the IMMENSE POPULARITY THE COS- 
SACKS have gained here. It was only their second appearance in 
Montreal, but it was quite easy to see that they had won a following 
as faithful and as great in numbers as that of performers whose 
visits have been regular during many seasons. 

“The art of the Cossacks is still a thing to wonder at. It is ex- 
tremely sensational. That it is something entirely new in chorus 
singing goes without saying.” 


PITTSBURGH, PA.., “Post-Gazette,” Nov. 27th, 1931 


DON COSSACK RUSSIAN CHOIR A SENSATION 


Singing Horsemen Of The Steppes Ride 
To Victory 





By Harvey GAUL 

“It was a triumph, a sensation, and nothing short of that, and that 
was the Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus which returned last night 
to the Mosque. 

“It was hard for this town to THRILL, we’re case-hardened, 
and yet last night we venture to say that that capacity audience 
THRILLED to that singing. 

“The magnificent rise of that Kastalsky setting was something to 
hear and with that monotone-priest effect it was a ritualistic glory. 
‘The Road to St. Petersburg’ was touched with big booming bells 
and gentle tinkling carillons. 

“One outstanding song of many notable ones was ‘Beneath the 
Snow My Russia Lies,’ with its exquisite solo line of ferme bouche 
background. It was a grand show; one hopes that the ‘Singing 
Horsemen’ will be back next Thanksgiving.” 


CAL BUREAU 


FINEST CHORUS 
| EVER HEARD OR 
HOPE EVER TO HEAR 


—Deems Taylor 


DEEMS TAYLOR IN THE N. Y. AMERICAN 


" AVING retired to the country and renounced musi 

criticism forever, I did not manage to hear the Don 
Cossack Male Chorus when it sang here for the first time, last 
season. Having heard it at last, I hasten to announce my be 
lated discovery of what everyone else has already found out 
for himself. 

“That discovery is, briefly, that the Don Cossacks consti 
tute the finest male chorus that I have ever heard, or hope 
ever to hear. Male choruses, as a rule, are distinguished mor« 
for vigor and a certain disarming artlessness of performance 
than for musical subtlety. This Russian chorus, on the other 
hand, needs ask no indulgence on any count. In tonal beauty. 
in artistry, in technical command, and in repertoire, it is well 
nigh flawless. 

“The organization is a striking example of the fact that 
dynamic force, in choral singing, is not nearly so much a mat 
ter of numbers as of tone production. Their voices, as individ 
uals, are not necessarily all “solo” voices; some are beautiful, 
some are not. But they are all resonant voices, produced with 
out strain of tightness, rich in overtones. As a result, the thirty 
six men of the ensemble can, when the occasion requires, pro 
duce a volume of sound that—almost literally—shakes the 
walls. I have heard many large choruses sing in Carnegie Hall : 
but no chorus, of whatever size, has ever achieved climaxes 
of more effortless and impressive magnitude of sound than did 
those thirty-six singers last Saturday afternoon. 

“Not that their singing is noisy. Their dynamic range is as 
wide as it is effective, and is employed with the utmost subtlety 
and discretion. Their pianissimo is something to rejoice the 
sensitive ear—a whisper of faint sound of such rich quietude 
and remoteness as to suggest the low register of an echo organ 
rather than human voices. Two or three of the tenors can sing 
falsetto tones of extraordinary purity and beauty. To hear the 
ethereal quality of these tones, as the Don Cossacks employ them, 
is to realize that even the most abused and supposedly vulgar 
effects have a legitimate use when they are handled by artists 

“According to their manager, the members of the chorus 
are ex-officers of the Russian Imperial Army who were im 
prisoned near Constantinople after the defeat of General 
Wrangel, and found their way later to Sofia, in Bulgaria, where 
they acted for a time as choir in the Russian church there 
There is no reason to believe that this is not true, although | 
take the liberty to doubt whether they were all Cossacks, still 
less Don Cossacks. 

“None of it matters. They would be a great chorus if they 
were all top-sergeants, or even privates. 

“There is a certain military swank about their platform 
demeanor that is diverting, and possibly even impressive in 
communities that demand a faint aura of romance about its 
concert performers. They enter in two lines, single file, from 
opposite sides of the rostrum, line up, two deep, and stand 
stiffly at attention. They wear dark blue tunics and red-striped 
dark blue trousers in black legging-boots. 

“After a moment’s pause, their extraordinary teader, Serge 
Jaroff, makes his appearance, and passes in the rear of the 
double line. The men in front of him wheel and stand at at 
tention while he passes through, mounts the conductor’s stand, 
and bows. Then the lines close up, Jaroff makes a signal and 
the business of the day begins. 

“Do not be put off, however, by all this showmanship. Fo 
once, at least, the performance is no anti-climax to the pomp 
of its preliminaries. 

“Their repertoire consists of liturgical melodies 
choruses, both traditional and composed, folksong, and ball: 
all in Russian. The folksong arrangements are mostly the ws 
of Jaroff himself, and fully deserve the singing they get 

“The Don Cossacks sing again at Carnegie tonight. If yor 
can possibly do so, and have any interest in hearing choral sing 
ing that is very close to perfection, by all means go to hear 


them.” 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Fritz Kreisler 
was tendered an ovation as he appeared 
upon the stage of the Armory as the sec- 
ond attraction of the Philharmonic Central 
course. His program was of a much higher 
calibre than he has heretofore offered in 
this city, including compositions from Han- 
del, Bach, Mozart, and a group of lesser- 
known arrangements. 

\s an extra on the same course appeared 
John McCormack, tenor, who charmed as 
always with his voice, his artistry, and with 
his sensitive interpretation of the classics 
and of songs of his native country. Edwin 
Schneider, who accompanied him and also 
played a piano group, shared in the honors. 

Perhaps the most sensational of this sea- 
Philharmonic concerts was that given 
by Lawrence Tibbett, baritone. Every seat 
in the large auditorium was filled, and the 
applause was so spontaneous and so vigorous 
that the artist almost doubled his program 
in an effort to satisfy his hearers. Voice, 
dramatic ability, and musical taste are a few 
of the reasons for the brilliant career of 
this dynamic young man. Stewart Wille, 
who also contributed a piano group, was 
a worthy accompanist. 

On the Fountain St. Baptist Church course 
appeared Rudolf Ganz as pianist and as con- 
ductor of the National Chamber Orchestra. 
lo assist at the presentation of the program 
of this little symphony was a delightful 
musical experience. It included the Haydn 
Symphony in B flat major (La Reine), two 
interesting numbers by Chicago composers 
(Idyll by Borowski and The Spook Hour 
by LaViolette) and Im Mai by the conduc- 
tor. Mr. Ganz played the Mozart concerto 
in E flat major scored for piano, two oboes, 
two horns, and strings, adding as encore 
numbers two compositions by Chopin. 

The Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra, 
Karl Wecker, conductor, gave its second 
pair of concerts in Powers’ Theatre, featur- 
purely orchestral program. Outstand- 
ing numbers were Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony, and the symphonic poem, The 
Swan of Tuonela, by Sibelius, which were 
given excellent readings by Conductor 
Wecker and his musicians. The soloist for 
the next pair of concerts will be John 
Erskine, president of the Juilliard Institute 
of Music, who will appear in the D minor 
piano concerto of his former teacher, Ed- 
ward MacDowell 

The St. Cecilia opened its eve 
ning course of concerts with a performance 
of Yascha Yushny’s Russian revue, The 
Bluebird. Color, cleverness in staging, spir- 
ited dancing and singing, combined with Mr. 
Yushny’s witty showmanship, made this an 
attractive and amusing entertainment 

An afternoon artist recital . is given be- 
fore the Naoum Blinder, Rus- 
sian violinist. Coming unknown and unher 
alded, he proved to be a delightful sur 
prise as to musicianship and artistic ability. 
Serge Tarnowsky accompanied the artist. 
Mr. Tarnowsky was the teacher of Horo- 
witz. His wife is a daughter of Glazounoff. 
This recital was presented to the society 
throvgh the kindness of the president, Mrs. 
Eber Irwin. Mrs. H. Parker Robinson was 
hairman of the day 

A members’ program was arranged by 
Mrs. Herbert N. Morrill. Six numbers for 
two pianos were played by Viola Craw Par- 
ell and Eugene J. Phillips; two groups 
were sung by Kathryn Gutekunst, 
contralto, accompanied by Dorothy Pelck 
McGraw, and the Grieg Sonata in G for 
Piano and Violin was played by Mrs. John 
Sellers Braddock, violinist, and Helen Baker 
Rowe, 


son’s 


ing a 


Society 


society by 


Strong 


pianist 
A morning recital was also given by 
members, which featured Music, 
and which was preceded by an informal talk 
on the subject by Mrs Forgotten 
Fairy Tales by Mac Dowel plaved by 
Jacqueline Frye, pianist; several stories for 
children were told by Myrtle Koon Cherry 
man; a group of musical stories was played 
by Mrs. E. W. Chapman. and eight Songs 
for Grown-up Children (including four bv 
Maria Lund Rovce, local composer) were 
wv Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano, 
vaniment by Mrs. Royce. Mrs 
David 


Children’s 


Rowe 
were 


accom] 
Utley was chairman and Mrs 
hostess of the dav 
St. Ceciliz Club has 
Musical 
different 
Garnet 

nea, pianists; 
Mrs. Walter 
Andreczewski, 
accom- 
arranged by Eu- 
{ was devoted 
American composers and was arranged 
Mrs. M. W. Shillinger Phe partic ipants 

re Alida VandenBerge, pianist: Mrs. 
Hugh Blacklock, Mrs. B. H. Mas- 
selink. mezzo-contralto; Mrs. William Van 
Steenbergen, contralto, and a trio consisting 
of Mrs. Maurice Ouick, violinist; Maurice 
Quick, cellist, and Helen Baker Rowe, pian- 


Dorman, 


second one 


soprano 


ist. The accompanists were Dorothy Haynes 
and Dorothy Pelck McGraw. The officers 
of this new club are Mrs. Blacklock, presi- 
dent; Mr. Phillips, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Shillinger, second vice-president; Ella 
Shaughnessy, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Emma Scott Sweet, financial secretary ; 
George A. Murphy, Harold Tower, Chester 
Berger, and Harold Bishop, directors. 

Two meetings of the Grand Rapids Music 
Teachers’ Association have been held re- 
cently. At the first one, for which Mrs. 
Florence Gregory was hostess, the speaker 
of the evening was Karl Wecker, whose sub- 
ject was The Symphony Orchestra and its 
Problems. The association was host at the 
dinner preceding the awards of five Grand 
Rapids scholarships to the Interlochen Or- 
chestral camp to Eleanor Perrigo, Henry 
Bruinsma, Lyle Lewis, Bernie Faingold, and 
Carl Lindbergh. Chester Berger was elected 
to represent the local chapter on the state 
executive board. At the second meeting an 
address was given on Certification of the 
Music Teacher by Ada Bicking, State Direc- 
tor of Music Education at Lansing. Har 
old Bishop was elected chairman of the local 
~s sion of the state contest for students to 

» held at the annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan Music Teachers’ Association at Detroit 
in May. He was also elected delegate to 
the state association from the local chapter. 
Guests of the chapter for the evening were 
Aurora’ Lundahl, soprano, and William 
Westburg, tenor, local winners in the At- 
water Kent radio contest. Officers of the 
chapter are Elsa Hoertz, president ; Chester 
Berger, first vice-president; Helen Baker 
Rowe, second vice-president; Bertha Sekell, 
recording secretary; Harold Bishop, corre 
sponding secretary; Louise Cooper Spindle, 
treasurer; Marguerite Colwell, Florence 
Gregory, Mrs. Sherman Tuller, Harold 
Tower, Eugene Phillips and Karl Andersch, 
directors. 

Marjorie McClung, soprano, of 
Rapids and Ann Arbor, was 
gaged as soloist with the 
phony Orchestra. 

A song recital was 
Church by Oswald 


Grand 
recently en- 
Kalamazoo Sym- 


given in All Souls’ 
Lampkins, tenor. He 
was accompanied by Maria Lund Royce. 
Preceding the song program, a short organ 
recital was given by Charles F. H. Mills, 
who played excerpts from his own cantata, 
Ecstre. 

\ few of the activities of the Reese 
Veatch vocal studios are as follows: Leo 
TePaske, who has been tenor soloist at 
Grace Episcopal Church for several years, 
has accepted the same position at First M. I 
Church; Andrew Sessink, tenor soloist at 
St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, sang in The Cre- 
ation at Hope College, Holland, and also 
before the Music Club of Holland, will have 
charge of the choirs of Hope Lutheran and 
Bethany Reformed churches; Aurora Lun- 
dahl, soprano, winner of the local Atwater 
Kent contest, is soloist at Second Congrega- 
tional Church; Phyllis Gardner, mezzo-con- 
tralto, has won an endowed membership in 
the St. Cecilia Society ; Margaret Ferrand, 
soprano, won second place in the Herman 
Devries vocal scholarship contest at the Chi- 
cago Musical College. Weekly radio broad- 
casts are made over WOOD by Mr. Veatch’s 
students. 

Paul Pettinga, an organ pupil of Harold 
Tower, organist and choirmaster, substituted 
for him during the summer and autumn at 
St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral. Another student 
Alyce Vander Mey, has been engaged as 
accompanist for the Messiah soon to be given 
at Calvin College. She is giving monthly 
organ recitals at Central Reformed Church. 
Harry Southwick, boy soprano soloist in St. 
Mark’s choir, was soloist in Shelley’s can- 
tata, The Pilgrim, at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Kalamazoo. Sixty-six members 
of the choir gave a program recently at the 
Episcopal Church in Hastings. The annual 
choir dinner is planned, with places pre- 
pared for one hundred and twenty-five 

Interesting notes from Mrs. William J. 
Fenton’s vocal studio are as follows: Betty 
Van Vliet, soprano, won the Atwater Kent 
contest for Ottawa county; William West- 
burg, tenor, who won the Kent county con- 
test, was fifth in the state audition, also sang 
before the Grand Rapids Music Teachers’ 
Association; Hazel Paalman, contralto, gave 
a program before the Century Club in Hol- 
land, has been broadcasting over WOOD and 
is engaged to direct the choir of the Third 
Reformed Church at Holland; Jeannette 
Herman, soprano, who is director of the Zee- 
land Church choir, sang before the district 
meeting of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs held at Fennville, and her name has 
been added to the artists’ bureau of the Fed- 
eration; Kathleen Weigle, soprano, has been 
engaged to sing the solo part in The Nativ- 
ity by Ethel Louise Knox at Central High 
School; Lester Vander Werf, tenor, has 
been engaged for an Albany, N. Y., church 
choir; Mrs. Jacob Buiten, soprano, sang 
recently before The Bards, presenting - songs 
by Ethelyn Abbott, local composer; Harry 


COMPOSERS’ LOST 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Lonpon.—The manuscript score of 
Frederick Delius’ First Dance Rhap- 
sody is among the missing papers of 
the late Peter Warlock, whose ex- 
ecutor, Bernard van Dieren, the com- 
poser, is appealing legally for the 
return of a quantity of MSS. This 
work, intended for the British Muse- 
um, was lent by Delius to his friend 
Peter Warlock, who just before his 
death passed it on to some one else to 
look at. 

Missing MSS. of 
own compositi ns 
score of a Chinese ballet which he 
wrote about 1918. This was sent out 
with a view to production and has 
not been seen since. ae 


Peter Warlock’s 
include the full 











Friesema, tenor, will be soloist in a presenta- 
tion of Handel’s Messiah by the Civic 
Chorus at Holland; a quartet comprising 
Miss Herman, Miss Paalman, Mr. Friesema 
and Carlyle Neckers, bass, sang .% the 
Ladies’ Literary Club of Holland. . o. 
HALIFAX, N. S. On December 6 Beth- 
any Church celebrated the third anniversary 
of the opening of the new church, and the 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Paris Listeners Applaud 
Art of Wilhelm Backhaus 


Pianist Heard in Two Concertos—Chopin Centenary 


News and Notes 


By IRVING SCHWERKE 


Paris.—The past week was a sort of vir- 
tuoso parade, headed by Wilhelm Backhaus 
who played at the week-end pair of concerts 
with the Pasdeloup Orchestra conducted by 
M. Inglebrecht. Backhaus did the Brahms 
concerto in B flat at the first seance, the 
Schumann concerto at the second. In the 
second part of each program he played 
groups of solo pieces without orchestra. The 
perfection of his technic, the nobility of his 
style and the beauty of his tone were greatly 
appreciated—to such an extent that only 
when the stage hands closed and carried 
away the piano did the auditors leave off 
applauding and shouting. 

At the Saturday concert, a new suite for 
orchestra by Gosta Nystroem, a young 
Scandinavian composer who has been study- 
ing in Paris for the past two years, was 
given its first audition. Nystroem had ap- 
parently gone to considerable pains to avoid 
concords as much as possible, but he did 
make clever use of delicate orchestral com- 
binations of many hues. The audience, how- 
ever, was not in perfect harmony with the 
composer’s way of looking at things and did 
not tire themselves with too vociferous ap- 
plause. The chief item at the Sunday con- 
cert, in a symphonic way, was Paul Dukas’ 
symphony in C, a work whose beauty be- 
comes more radiant with every hearing. 

Cortot PLays CHOPIN 

The celebration of the hundredth annivers- 
ary of Chopin’s arrival in France, goes on 
apace. Such a concert was given in the 
Ecole Normale, Tuesday evening. And 
greatly enjoyed. The program comprised 
Chopin’s_ sonata for cello and piano. con- 
certo in F minor, Andante Spianato and Pol- 
onaise, and also a group of songs. The sel- 
dom-heard cello-piano sonata—Chopin’s last 
composition—was assured an interpretation 
of high order by Maurice Eisenberg cellist, 
and Alfred Cortot, pianist. These artists 
effectively brought out the beauty of the 
work and made it sound like one of the 
rarest productions in musical literature. 
Cortot, who was soloist in the other num- 
bers, was in fine form. His poetic readings 
gave memorable joy to the large audience 
that heard him. Madame Modrakowska, a 
singer of admirable art was warmly ap- 
plauded in a group of Polish songs. The 
orchestral accompaniments of the evening 
were directed by M. Alexanian. 

Paris LIKES JAzz 

Parisians still take jazz seriously, and the 
crowds here are entranced by that kind of 
concert. Ray Ventura and _ his collegians, 
an animated group of jazzers, gave a soirée 
in the Theatre des Champs-Elysées. Busi- 
ness was good, and the rafters rang to the 
tune of any number of jaunty selections 
which Ray and his boys enlivened with musi- 
cal pranks and tricks. They indulged in all 
kinds of sentiment, even became confidential 
in some of the jazz songs, and what they 
didn’t tell about the secrets of the heart evi- 
dently was not to be told publicly. 

In the same theater Alanova scored a bril- 
liant success with her dance recital. She 
stepped her way through a list of Ravel, 
Kovacs, Debussy, de Falla, Milhaud, and so 


on, all to the tune of the Poulet Orchestra, 
conducted by Gaston Poulet. Alanova’s 
plastic art, her grace and exquisite beauty, 
and her ability to give life and meaning to 
her dances, all are extraordinary. She 
wore gorgeous costumes which had been de- 
signed by Bouchene, and had numerous re- 
calls after each of her presentations. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


The Four Philomels, Anglo-American 
male quartet, gave a program for an enthus- 
iastic audience of students on a Sunday eve 
ning at the Students’ Atelier concert, singing 
Negro spirituals, sentimental and popular 
numbers. The quartet, which is composed of 
Otkar Dobes, Roy Madary, Franz Tredzger 
and Frederick Yeo, are an excellent ensemble 
that made a real hit. 

Pablo Casals’ recital in the Salle Pleyel 
consisted of sonata in E minor, Brahms, 
suite in D minor, for cello alone, Bach; 
sonata by Locatelli; and short pieces by 
Moor, Jongen, Cassado, Jame and Sarasate. 
Otto Schulhoff played excellent accompani- 
ments. Naturally there were encores. 

The funeral of Vincent d’Indy, French 
composer, was held from the Church of 
Saint-Francois- Xavier. 3urial was in the 
Montparnasse Cemetery. During the service, 
the Chorus of the Schola Cantorum and the 
Chorus of the church, sang a Gregorian 
mass, the Quatri Toni of Vittoria, and O 

Sainte Croix by d’Indy. 

Chaliapine is holding forth at the Opera- 
Comique in a series of ten performances of 
Massenet’s Don Quichotte (by no means the 
French composer’s masterpiece). 

Paul Brunold, French writer, a few days 
ago discovered the tomb of Jacques Mauduit, 
in one of the chapels of the Eglise Saint- 
Gervais. Manduit was one of the great 
French composers of the Rennaissance. 

The Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris played 
in London, December 11 and 12. In ex- 
change, the London Symphony Orchestra ap- 
peared in Paris on those dates. 


For French Only 
French unemployed musicians have ap 

pointed committees which visit the cafes and 
other resorts where foreign musicians are 
employed, and protest against the practice 
with polite speeches and statements of the 
poverty of the French native players and 
their families. There are 7,500 members in 
the Paris Musicians’ Union, of whom 1,000 
are unemployed, and 2,000 have only a few 
hours’ work each week. 


Alfred O’Shea in Recent Concert 
Appearances 

Alfred O’Shea, tenor, who has given sev- 
eral New York recitals, recently appeared 
as soloist on two occasions at the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Academy of Music. In Springfield, 
Mass., Linn he also appeared as soloist, one 
of the local newspapers stated, “Mr. O*Shea 
has a voice of remarkable smoothness and 
power.” During the month of February, he 
will give his fifth New York recital 
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New Year to Musical Courier readers 
everywhere. 

lelevision is not yet practical general 
use and therefore many of the radio performers can 


to eat all they wish 


enough for 


continue 

and a pleasant vacation in 

you return to 
America! 


Toscanini, 
health restored when 
artistic activities in 


Bon voyage, 
Italy, with your 
your indispensable 

— 

One looked vainly in President Hoover’s message 
for suggestions as te how the unemployed orchestral 
e to find occu- 
Perhaps 


sugges- 


plavers, concert soloists and teachers at 
pation profitable enough to earn a living 
the current Congress will come forth with a 
tion toward that end. Perhaps, we said 
age of speed and vulgarity” is William 
Henderson’s opinion in the New York Sun of 
December 19. Nevertheless the New York Sinfoni- 
t its December 22 concert played works by eight 
different members of the Bach family, and on De- 
cember 21 the Beethoven Association concert at 
Town Hall featured a Mozart sonata for and 
a Haydn trio for piano, violin 


“This is an 


piano, 
and cello 


oS 


Relieving Distressed New York 
Musicians 


wing to the unusual conditions New York 
annual income (about $6,500) from the 
Musicians’ has 
almost entirely disbursed Phe proceeds of 
the dinner held last week by The Bohemians will 

first contemplated, be added to the capital 
of the Musicians’ Foundation, but is to be spent 
to relieve the New York 


this vear the 
$140,000 fund of the Foundation, 


hec n 
not, as 


it once distress among 


musicians 


Intermezzo 


Last Wednesday evening and Thursday afternoon 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra concerts were 
conducted by Vi 
lat leader of tl 


cleverness 


idimir Golschmann, who 1s the 
St. Louis Orchestra Ile had the 
a program exclu 
Suite, op. 26, 
Fire Bird Suite, 


regu- 
i¢ 
and courage to make up 
modern music, F major 
[we Gymnopedies, Satie ; 


SIV¢ ly ot 
Roussel ; 
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Stravinsky; Triptyque for string orchestra, Tans- 
man; Two Noctures, Debussy; three dances from 
The Three Cornered Hat, De Falla. Such a pro- 
gram once in a while is not unwelcome as a stimu- 
lative departure from the conventioned listings at 
symphony concerts and frequently after modern 
revelings audiences are glad to return to the more 
ancient masters. 


Neighborhood Music 


The following is quoted from the Report of the 
Director for 1930-31 of the Neighborhood Music 
School, located at 238 East 105th Street, New York: 

‘The financial situation of the students has been difficult 
and more appeals for scholarships were received than ever 
before in one year. In many cases of real privation, it was 
extraordinary how parents and students alike clung to the 
music lesson. It might well seem that this was a reckless 
expenditure, but when the reasons for its continuance were 
given by the parent or pupil, one was again brought face to 
face with the conviction that it was not a luxury—nor was it 
apparently ever so regarded. It was considered a necessity 
in holding the family together and in creating an intere st in 
something outside the misery of a particular situation. 

So much is expressed there tersely, concisely and 
convincingly, that comment is unnecessary. One 
would only urge the reader to read again, and yet 
again, and to’ pass the idea on to those who begin 
their economy with the music lesson. 

The people of the East Side in New York are 
enlightened and perhaps it is therefore that so many 
eminent musicians are willing to serve on the auxi- 
liary board of the Neighborhood School: Harold 
Bauer, Pablo Casals, Fritz Kreisler, Henry Hadley, 
Ernest Schelling, Felix Salmond, Myra Hess and 


Wilhelm Bachaus. 


They at least know that music is not a luxury. 


Cherrily If Not Merrily 


\ song of the moment—one omnipresent on the 
air waves—lyrically propounds the philosophy that 
“Life is just a bowl of cherries,” and then 


“Don’t take 
It’s too mysterious.” 


goes on, 


serious, 


Perhaps we are slower of comprehension than the 
average, but having pondered over this cryptic 
couplet for the greater part of a sleepless night, we 
have arrived at a state of baffled puzzlement. How- 
ever, even as rhyme for rhyme’s sake or philosophy 
for philosophy’s sake, surely any number of other 
versions would have done as well. For instance: 


“Don’t be energetic, 
It’s too pathetic.” 


“Don’t be offensive, 
It’s too expensive.” 
Or, with shrinking salaries and depleted budgets 
in mind: 
“Don’t live in the 
[It’s too unpleasant.” 


present, 
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Bellini Honored 

Bellini’s Norma celebrates 
its 100th birthday, the premiere having been at La 
Seala (Milan) on December 26, 1831. Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza is observing the jubilee by doing the Bellini 
masterpiece at the Metropolitan this evening. It is 
a pity that the composer cannot be present to hear 
the distinguished and ideal presentation of the title 
role by Rosa Ponselle. 

\t the 1831 premiere (Giuditta Pasta sang 
Norma) the opera was received coldly but soon came 
triumphantly into its own. 

Bellini, a great talent, died when he was only 
thirty-four. Not the least of his achievements was 
the admiration his music won from Chopin and 


Wagener. 


Saturday, December 26, 


Opera Safe in New York 


y croakers must have been seriously 
when the Metropolitan Opera House 
week officially denied the rumors afloat for 
time that the institution would close its doors shortly 
because of lack of patronage. 

The Metropolitan Opera lends prestige to the en- 
tire country (as well as to New York in particular ) 
and its cessation would represent a serious artistic 
loss with ramifications affecting every branch of tonal 


dis- 
last 
some 


Calamity 
turbed 


activities 

Both from aspects utilitarian and aesthetic, the 
Metropolitan Opera should and will carry on and 
the determination of its directorate 
timely expression of good faith with the personnel 
and confidence in the support of the guarantors and 
the public. 


to do SO is a 


Decembes 


“Tune” and “Melody” 


One must be grateful to Oscar Thompson, music 
critic of the New York Evening Post, for bringing 
up the question of “tune” and “melody” as applied 
to the lasting quality of opera. Though it is difficult 
to agree with him when he says that if the word 
“tune” offends, “melody” will do; and his further 
statement also aroused dissent that “the word is un- 
important.” 

Yet it is impossible to controvert his dictum that 
it is tune which gives long life to the operas in which 
it is found, and short life or quick death to those 
from which it is absent. 

Mr. Thompson makes his point by comparison of 
the three new works recently given at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House: Wozzeck, Schwanda, and Notte 
di Zoraima. The first offers the tune lover nothing, 
nothing at least that he at present recognizes as either 
tune or melody, continuous or otherwise; the second 

Schwanda—is full of tunes; the third has “con- 
tinuous melody.” 

It is made clear by Mr. Thompson that, whatever 
“those who concern themselves with questions of 
form, technic and esthetic principles” may think, the 
public knows what it likes and has turned thumbs 
down on every opera in the past that has not pre- 
sented its quota of tunes, and he most courageously 
risks a prophecy upon this historical fact: “But we 
are inclined to risk the opinion that unless Wozzeck 
does so establish itself as an opera of melody—or, to 
use a less equivocal word, tune—it will have no vital 
place in the operatic scheme. Either it must build 
affection as other operas and music dramas have 
done or it will not live.” Correct and true. 


1931 


26, 


However, it is not quite so easy to give hearty 
accord to the statement that “there is no satisfactory 
definition of melody. The ear does the defining, and 
the ear is variable, not only as between individuals 
but eras.” A series of articles published in the 
Musical Courier some years ago seemed to prove cun- 
clusively that melody—or tune—could be defined; 
and also, quite as conclusively, that the world is fully 
agreed as to the difference between a tune and ; 
mere succession of notes. 

In the series of articles above referred to, this 
difference was shown to be extremely complex, with, 
however, the inclusion of one simple and universal 
element, that of articulation. In good tunes it is in- 
variably present; in poor tunes it is generally absent 
and though there are many other features, this is 
the one whose neglect causes the dullness of “con- 
tinued melody,” that and on and gets 
nowhere.” 


“goes on 


~~ 
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Performance and Pork 


A music critic of a Southern newspaper has a 
favorite word and he rings the changes on it lov- 
ingly in his December 8 review when he intersperses 
the comments four times with “renders,” “rendition,” 
“renderings” and “rendered.” 
is general misunderstanding of the word 
“render” and its derivatives. “Render,” in a musi- 
cal sense, does not mean “‘play,” but refers solely to 
interpretation or reproduction, as of the spirit or 
meaning of a composer. “Render” also signifies 
(Standard Dictionary) “to make of or change to a 
specific character by some modifying action or influ- 
ence.” 

In its lowest estate 
melting or clarifying 
fats. 

A porcine performance therefore might with com- 
plete propriety be said to have been “rendered.” 

“Played,” “performed,” “done,” “offered,” 
“given,” “delivered,” “presented,” “proclaimed” are 
some of the terms which fastidious critics employ to 
escape that frightful verb “to render.” 

~@ - 


Mechanical Minded 


Whether or not the sonnets awarded prizes by 
the Poetry Society of America last week have the 
spirit their titles suggest we are unable to say, but 
the inference is that verse like the other arts, is 
becoming mechanical minded. The titles are: 
Machines, Harvest, Two Build a World. 

One is reminded The Iron Foundry by Mos- 
soloff given a week or so ago by the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra under the direction of Goossens, and the 
Sallet Mécanique, also done under Goossens’ direc- 
tion in a composer’s concert several seasons since at 
Carnegie Hall. That work is now repudiated by the 
composer, Antheil, and omitted at his request from 
his listed works. 


There 


“render” is used to imply a 
process, as of lard or other 


Everything seems fit subject for poetical and mu- 
sical setting. So why not the machine? 
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By Leonard Liebling 


It strikes some of us as not fair that inexpert 
reproach is directed against the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the limitations of its repertoire. 

When there are too many repetitions of the old 
operatic standbys, the objectors call for novelties ; 
when novelties are tried at the opera house, the same 
grumblers find them unworthy of production. What, 
under the circumstances, is the harassed Metropoli- 
tan Opera to do, especially when the box office shows 
consistently that the public prefers the standard and 
established masterpieces ? 

The proper answer seems to lie in the course fol- 
lowed by Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who adheres in the 
main to the best known and best liked repertoire, 
makes cautious revivals of long neglected operas 
now and then, and ventures a complete novelty only 
once or twice each season. The system seems to 
please the directing board, box holding guarantors, 
and the subscribers, and justified itself successfully 
for most of the twenty-four years which mark Gatti- 
Casazza’s tenure of office as chief artistic arbiter at 
the Metropolitan. 

Against his bulwark of practical opera giving 
washes a sea of opposition from many sides. Italian, 
French, and German propagandists make superheated 
pleas for the works of their countries. “Too much 
Italian opera,” cry the German agitators, and are 
answered by the Italianissimi with the battle slogan, 
“Too much German opera.” The French sector com- 
plains, “Too much Italian and German opera and 
not enough French.” The critics complain because 
the repertoire is too unvaried. Some of them desire 
Handel, others suggest Gluck or more Mozart. One 
aggressive part of the local Muscovites and Lenin- 
graders call gutturally for works by the “Rrrrrosh- 
ian” composers. The fiery Straussites desire Salome, 
Elektra, Ariadne and other creations of their idol and 
mumble about the “intrigue” which keeps Rosen- 
kavalier unperformed in New York this winter. 

“You see,” is the chorus of the neo-Teutons, “it 
took an opera company from Philadelphia to do 
Wozzeck at the Metropolitan.” Petruchka and Coq 
d’Or have their rabid admirers. During each pro- 
longed absence, Louise and Pelleas and Melisande 
are mourned by enthusiasts who pour out their long- 
ings in letters to the daily newspapers. 

There are camps which demand the operettas of 
Johann Strauss and Gilbert and Sullivan and fortify 
their claims by pointing to the success of the comic 
Schwanda der Dudelsackpfeiffer. Feeble pipings 
even spring up here and there for the restoration of 
more coloratura vehicles. And then of course this 
listing must not forget those American musical 
patriots who clamor for the products of our native 
composers and sung in the vernacular of this land. 

Let the present record omit the biased blasts 
against certain singers and the rhapsodic trumpetings 
in favor of others. Also the plaints of the exhorters 
who wish a modern revolving stage, the broadcasting 
of all performances at the Metropolitan, and its erec- 
tion of a new building in another location. 

eRe 


And in spite of all the clamor the magnificently 
practique man of the theater, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
goes undauntedly on the even tenor and soprano of 
his way and fills the Metropolitan bills mostly with 
the safe formula VPW, which means Verdi, Puccini 


and Wagner. No doubt the philosophical and schol- 
arly Gatti says to himself “Valeat quantum valere 
potest,” which translated from Latin into Broad- 
wayese means “Let ’em rave.” 

As a matter of fact, Gatti gives sedate heed to 
everyone and carefully weighs all the suggestions, 
advice, admonitions and protests. I admire Gatti 
tremendously. He is a thinker, a forceful executive, 
adroit appraiser of operatic values, expert diagnos- 
tician of the box office, diplomat with his entourage, 
utilitarian practitioner, and sufficient of an idealist. 
I would not have his job even for the $40,000 or so 
of his salary. 

I can imagine Gatti sitting in meditation every 
once in a while and soliloquizing somewhat as fol- 
lows: “All those well and ill meaning commentators 
and advisors seem to forget the primary fact that the 
Metropolitan has a subscription system which re- 
quires me to give each opera at least six times so as 
to embrace every night of the week (except Tuesday 
and Sunday) and one matinee. My patrons pay 
handsomely and have a right to hear the operas they 
like best. By and large, the Metropolitan Opera 
exists for them and not for professional critics, indi- 
vidual propagandists, composers and_ publishers 


anxious to be exploited, national groups, or self- 
interested and specialized cliques. Furthermore, I 
have a certain number of highly paid singers who 
must be kept busy in the roles they know and are 
most competent to perform. That in itself means 
the retention of many of the tried and true operas. 

“New works of merit are difficult to find even 
though I and my conductors seek them diligently. 
We watch the European market for current material. 
Most of it is not liked even abroad. Some of their 
new operas are totally unsuited to American audi- 
ences. Once in a while a new work scores temporary 
success but has already faded in popularity by the 
time we could procure it for production at the Metro- 
politan. Why spend much money and endless time 
in rehearsing for an opus which seems to have no 
permanent value with audiences? The history of 
Wozzeck is one such example. Jonny Spielt Auf is 
another. From numerous sides came importunities 
to produce it at the Metropolitan. We did. Well, 
the result speaks for itself. On the other hand, 
Schwanda is a success, so I should not complain. 
No opera house succeeds with every new work it 
presents. 

“We cannot do with less Wagner. The public 
demands it and his operas show less wear and tear 
of time than those of any other composer, even in- 
cluding Mozart. It is not true that I favor the 
Italian repertoire unduly, even though I have so 
many Italian singers. It remains a fact, and I am 
not responsible for it, that Italy has furnished a 
greater number of good and useful operas than any 
other land. The same may be said of Italian opera 
singers. 

“T have had and have a number of American sing- 
ers in my personnel. We cannot engage ali the good 
American singers who are available any more than 
we can engage all the good Italian singers. The rea- 
sons are obvious. For one thing, most of the Ameri- 
can vocalists have not had the experience of their 
Italian colleagues. Where are the Americans to get 
experience then? Ah, very true, but that is not the 
problem of the Metropolitan which. has no claim to 
being an operatic agency, experimental vocal labora- 
tory, or training school. If the singers I have know 
their business and are acceptable to my patrons, why 
try others? 

“French opera is another ticklish consideration. 
Whenever I give Gounod, Thomas or Massenet, the 
critics tell the public that those compositions are 
‘dated,’ ‘worn thin,’ and ‘bloodless.’ Handel and 
Gluck (I tried the latter) are sure to please a few 
musicologists and scholars but the answer of the 
public would be—empty seats. Russian opera is last- 
ingly successful only in Russia. We do Boris Godu- 
noff occasionally but it is not what I would call a 
truly popular opera hereabouts. It used to draw 
when Chaliapine was a novelty in America. Strauss’ 
Ariadne is not a much desired opera abroad. Salome 
and Elektra require a tremendous orchestra and in 
order to accommodate it I would have to remove 
the first two rows of orchestra seats, and what hap- 
pens then to the subscribers who own them? Neither 
Salome nor Elektra were box-office assets, except for 
one performance each, when Oscar Hammerstein 
produced that pair. There still is much opposition to 
Salome from influential Catholic circles in New 
York. Why offend many worthy persons to please 
a few? 

“Rosenkavalier, now a familiar work in New 
York, had to make room temporarily for Schwanda, 
and of course will return to the repertoire in other 
seasons. I cannot use my German singers all the 
time. Wozzeck is a tidbit only for modernistic de- 
votees, a limited circle. Its music is esoteric, its 
libretto a phantasmagoria of gloom. The Philadel- 
phia Opera could not play it to full houses if there 
were repetitions. I am reviving Pefruchka in the 
spring and I wish I could revive Coq d’Or also, but 
our season is only twenty-four weeks and our time 
for rehearsal limited. Louise and Pelleas and Meli- 
sande, which I revive periodically, attract restricted 
interest. Operettas are all right for occasional light 
antics on special occasions, but they do not belong 
permanently in the repertoire of an institution de- 
voted to grand opera. 

“American operas and opera in English? The 
American opera going public knows whether it has 
a wild desire for them, and could easily inform me 
of its wishes in that regard. No American opera so 
far produced at the Metropolitan has been hailed by 
the critics as an enduring masterpiece.” 


31 


“Well, hi-ho-hum and /ascia andare.* I guess I'll 
close the office and go into the auditorium for an 
act or so of Aida. Really not such an untalented 
ragazso after all, that Verdi.” 

a nd 

On second thought I wouldn’t take Gatti’s job at 
even twice his salary. And why should I, when I 
am receiving exactly that amount from the Musical 
Courier ? 

ere 

A feather in the cap of Eugene Ormandy, conduc 
tor, for his courage in putting J. Strauss’ The Blue 
Danube on the Minneapolis Orchestra program of 
December 13, and giving that waltz a place next to 
R. Strauss’ Don Juan tone-poem. 

2R eR 
December 13, 1931 
Dear Variations : 

The following observation of mine will amuse the readers 
of your ever clever and original columns: The five most 
played piano pieces today were composed by five famous 
pianists before the public now: Rachmaninoff's C sharp 
minor Prelude, Paderewski’s Minuet, Chasins’ Rush Hour in 
Hongkong, Godowsky’s Alt Wien and Levitzki’s Waltz. In 
teresting ? 

Sincerely yours, 
ere 

Two tremendous questions now agitate America 
whether the European war debt should be cancelled, 
and whether the “kick off” should be retained in 
football. Senators Reed and McKellar oppose the 
debt cancellation, and “Wild Bill” Morton and 
Ernest (‘“Pug’’) Rentner are against the abolition of 
the kickoff. The political matter can wait but our 
nation should be informed immediately regarding the 
football problem so that business may go on normally 
and stock market uneasiness be calmed without delay. 

eRe 

“Extreme Modernist” inquires fretfully : “Shouldn't 
those works now be called Ruy Blah Overture (Men- 
delssohn), Sarabande, Bourrée and Gigolo (Bach) 
and Nertcracker Suite (Tschaikowsky), and 
shouldn’t Busoni be amended to Boozoni, Sachs 
(Meistersinger) to Sex, and Sapho (Massenet) to 
Sappo ?” 


> 


VirGINIA RICE 


= a2 & 

And while on the topic of reform, I feel com- 
pelled to say that radio should improve its jazz and 
advertising ways. Many high grade firms could do 
better than exploit their wares with the connivance 
of soloists and air orchestras that 
syncopated music. 

Why is the importance of the better compositions 
overlooked as material for commercial propaganda ? 
A few useful suggestions are offered herewith for 
first class firms which even in their advertising 
should be associated with first class music: 

For steamship winter cruises—Calm Sea and 
Happy Voyage, Mendelssohn; La Mer, Debussy; 
Hymn to the Sun, Mascagni; Land Where the Citron 
Blooms, Thomas; From Foreign Parts, Moszkowski. 

For Lace Shops—The Queen’s Lace Handker- 
chief, Johann Strauss. 

For the Edison 
Strauss. 

For Banks—‘‘Be embraced, Ye Millions, 
from Ninth Symphony, Beethoven. 

Aeronautic Passenger Corporations—If I were a 
Bird, Henselt; The Flying Dutchman, Wagner; 
On Wings of Song, Mendelssohn; Soaring, Schu- 
mann. 

Terpsichorean Academy 
Weber. 

Chinese 
Chasins. 

Flower Shops—Rose Softly Blooming, Spohr; 
The Violet, Mozart; Water Lily, MacDowell; Flow 
er Song, Bizet; Iris, Mascagni. 

Jewelry—Rhinegold from Ring of the Nibelungen, 
Wagner; Thou of My Heart the Diadem, Brahms; 
The Crown Diamonds, Auber; The Pear! of Brazil, 
David; The Golden Cross, Brill; The Ruby, 
d’Albert; Watch on the Rhine; Clock Symphony, 
Haydn; The Harp That Once in Tiara’s Halls. 

Matrimonial Agency.—The Bartered Bride, 
Smetana. 

Toys—Children’s Corner, Debussy; The Hobby 
Horse, Achron; Little Drummer, Bohm. 

Phonographs and -The Music 
Liadoff. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Marble Halls, Balfe. 

Footwear—Pedal Studies, Schumann. 

Umbrellas—Raindrop Prelude, Chopin. 

Smokers’ Needs—The Pipe of Desire, Converse 

Haberdashery—Scarf Dance, Chaminade. 

Detective Agency-—Secrecy, Hugo Wolf. 

Dunhill Lighter—Magic Fire, Wagner. 

Circus—P. T. Barnum Suite, Moore; Carnival of 


specialize in 


Elektra, Richard 


Company 


” 
chorus 


Invitation to the Dance, 


Laundries—Rush Hour in Hongkong, 


Radios Box, 


Hotel—I Dreamed I Dwelt in 


*Free translation: “What the hell’! 
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Reaves, is not fair to disparage dead composers at the ex- 
pense of living ones—and vice versa.” 
nme 

From Lawrence Gilman’s sparkling New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra program notes: ‘‘When 
Frederick (the Great) played the flute at his con- 
certs in Sans Souci, from seven to eight-thirty in 
the evening, the Court was forbidden to betray ap- 
proval—only the gigantic Quantz, who towered like 
one of the Prussian Guard, had the privilege of 
shouting ‘bravo’ to his royal pupil. History, con- 
templating the issue of Frederick’s Muse, has re- 
frained from usurping the privilege of the faithful 
Quantz.” 


(Cecil Lennox, Ltd., London) by Errell 


music by Sherman Myers: 


Saint-Saens; Che Juggler, Moszkowski: 
the Bear, Heins. 

Happy Carpenter, P. Hiller. 
Honegger; Tennis, De 


Bohm; The Skaters, 


ir¢ 


THI 
Fox-trot 


PARLOR. 
Time) 


THE 
(A 


QUEEN WAS IN 
Situation 
I 


Long ago once upon a time 
There was a Queen in the Land of Nursery Rhyme. 


ing Goods—Rugby, 
. all, 


1 1h 


Ridiculous in 


Hlunter’s ( 


Bohm; Vivat Bacchus 
Mozart; The Last ] lope | rottschalk. She had a fad 

The Dressmaker, Moussorgsky; Old Bread and Honey she had 
New Dresses, Kirchner: Mlle. Modiste. Ev'ry ev’ning when tea-time came 


Swallows, 


If the King on his business went 

To view his troops or open Parliament 
His cavalcade would be always Delayed 
And the Heralds would proclaim: 
“Here comes the King.” 

But where was the Queen? 


Velocity, Czerny;. The 


Now My 


‘ar Is 
22s 
A toy jazz set, consisting of two drums, a trumpet, a tri- 
angle and various whistles and squeakers, can be purchased 
for a few shillings. And the trouble is it probably will— 
London Punch. 


to Thee 
Forever, 


Nearer My God 


l Bye, 


ilding 
Chorus 
the 


Funeral Parlors—Goo 


pbell’s 
The Queen was 1 Parlor 

Having such a Tea! a 

Eating bread and honey : 2 Pe Ye : 

Very happy was she! “In view of general conditions at present,” writes 

pcbrreny Doge 7, the courtyard J. P. F., “I do not understand the term, ‘Glee Clubs.’ 

aiting for > Queer , Ae in. ; ‘ 

Waiting for the Queen The name should be changed to ‘Grouch Clubs.’ ” 

Queen was in the Parlor : 

\nd she WouLpn’t be seen ene 

rhe King, the Troops, the ¢ ourt, and the At their first seasonal recitals in New York, two 

Th tire parade > Que layed. 7 ba ee s 

he entire parade the Queen delayed English pianists will play works by three composers. 
On January 9, Myra Hess is to devote herself ex- 
clusively to Beethoven and Schumann and January 


King remarked, “It’s that bread and honey, 
When she starts on THAT, her appetite’s enormous.” 

13 marks Harold Samuel’s proclaiming of composi- 
tions by Bach. 


ey could not do hetter than with 


A pénitif 
Gavotte, Martini 
Hors d’ 


()ysters, 


(dry) 
PrUuvre 
Neitzel 


, oe 
] O1S SO} 


Heralds, 


Rameau, Debussy 
Trout, Schubert 
Rotis 


otraw, 


llomr ard a 
The The Queen was in the Parlor, simply full of bliss 

Eating bread and honey, 

So they had to pisMIss. 

arr. by Guion 

Lequmes 

Moussoregsk 


1¢ 


a 
Bitte schimpfen, schimpfen, schimpfen,” Alex- 
ander Siloti asks the writer of this department, 
“wenn es auch uber mich ist.” (Translated : “Please 
scold, scold, scold, even if it is about me.”’) 
ene 
Well, I’m doing my best. 
eR ® 


Scrappy New Year. 


Cried the King, “Issue this command: 
“All honey-bees to be 
Soon he had to fly 

rom the stinging reply 
That the 
Th 
“a 


banished from the land.” ¥ 
hrooms, 
toes, Parsle \ fa 
bees sent from near and far 
his new Proclamation 
eating honey 
lose their head.” 
“Oh,” said the Queen 
That remains to be seen.” 
\s she scraped out the 
“Hang,” cried the King; 
“Yes, do,” said the Queen 


said 


1} 
Will 
1 


surely 
Victor Sherbet 


s honey 


jar 


-—=>= 


(Chorus, etc.) 
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In the New York Daily Mirror of December 


Barring Foreign Musicians 
It is reported that Representatives Dickstein of 


2, New York and Johnson of Washington are propos- 


“, 


Fantasy ( Brucl 


n Octolhe 


1i¢ 


19 


(Guinne 
Sone, \ 


1 
| 


lo 


T \le. Dx Kovet 
\le, 


int 


+1 


Wi 


its music critic Conuments on a program of two-piano 

and “Unfortunately, the program 

not representative of the best. It comprised 

works by Bach, Saint-Saens, Rachmaninoff,” etc. 

lhe sender of the clipping asks Variations: “Shall 
one say ‘No?’ or ‘Oh, yeah?’ ” 
2 Pe FF 

Minneapolis, 


music remarks: 


Was 


17, 1931 
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uiry from Mr. Honeywell, printed in your 
in asked for information about Leopold God 
ied compositions. Perhaps you will be in- 
include this note in forthcoming of the 
Musical Courier in reply. 
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owsky’s 


terested a issue 


ing legislation to bar most foreign musicians from 
entrance to the United States. 

The Hon. Dickstein is prospective chairman of the 
House Immigration Committee ; and the Hon. John- 
son, chairman of the last House Immigration Com- 
mittee. Mr. Johnson has twice introduced a bill 
to extend to instrumental musicians the immigration 
provisions already applied to contract laborers. Mr. 
Dickstein is reported to have suggested an absolute 
ban against singers and musicians from foreign coun- 
tries that keep out our performers there. Glorious 
nonsense if it is intended to apply to real artists! 

If a line could be drawn somewhere it would be 


has numerous compositions still in manuscript 
were stored away in Vienna at the outbreak of the war, 
the following: the three Chopin A minor Etudes, 
saileateul tn cemed for two hands) and played simultaneously ; the 
. , two A minor Etudes, Op Nos. 4 and 11 also for two 
modem hands played simultaneously; the Chopin Etude, Op 
No. 8 in sixths turned into thirds, one for the left hand 
l 1 one for the right hand; Chopin Etude, Op. 25, No. 
inverted) for left hand (also for the right 
Chopin Etude, Op. 25, No. 7, an Elegie for left hand 
arrangements of the Etudes, Op. 10, No. 11 in E 
n); the F minor Etude (the first of the 
three Chopin composed for Moscheles) in variation form and 
the Etude ( 5, No. 12, in a version for two hands be- 
cause the published one is for one hand alone—ten altogether 
besides the fifty-three Chopin Studies already published in 
the | Besides these piano compositions, there 
ar g French, a violin Sonata in G minor and a 
violin Ballade in A minor in the Vienna set, none of which 
have been published 
\ beautiful fourth Poem, entitled 
composed in Paris is being published by Fischer and an ar- 
rangement of Henselt’s Etude in F sharp, Op. 2, No. 6 (If 
I Were a Bird) is being reprinted by Schirmer. Three 
Poems, Six Chopin Waltz arrangements (one a paraphrase 
lik others which are exact reproductions) and twenty- 
left hand pieces have been published but there are 
in manuscript including a Toccata, Ro- 
termezzo, Nocturne, Humoresque, Bagatelle, a 
Metamorphosis and a big Sonata—all the major 
represented. I do not recall the titles of the 
g heard them only a few times 
\ marvelous contrapuntal arrangement of Albeniz’s Tria- 
still in manuscript. Regarding the Phonorams 
the Java Suite) Godowsky is working on one to 
“Spain.” 
retted that these masterpieces of the pianistic 
to connoiseurs. Leopold Godowsky 
xrand emperor” of the piano “who has placed 
1 America) de on the ladder of piano technic since Liszt,” as 
sae liatiMniies iets inicant \nyone who has listened to the 
- ERAUsneeene gyn} Puekee lay some of his left hand pieces, however, will read- 
lorty-two years 1 T hat he has placed more than one additional rung 
500th Musical ladder. It is to be hoped that his numerous 
today in manuscript will soon be published and 
. : 1e for many years to add to the list. 
issuc a al good as : : 
; Xespectfully yours, 
ne | tO pudil an ler paragrapl 5. 
1973 when our | her 1 eRe 
of 1,000 m Walter Damrosch in a recent private speech said 
ee 8 that during his long artistic experience he has found 
that “changes in music come through evolution and 
not through revolution.” He also believes that “‘it 


Godowsky a good thing. Tales have reached the press of many 
pretended artists who have succeeded in entering the 
United States and some of them have become public 
Others have abandoned their careers—or 
quasi careers—and gone to work at some gainful 
occupation for which they were fitted. Still others, 
who have been here on temporary passports, have 
persuaded our government to allow them to remain 
almost indefinitely—which sometimes indeed 
improper. 

The difficulty is to make a law that will justly 
cover the ground. To forbid the visit of a real 
artist as a contract laborer would simply result in 
the destruction of the concert business here, and of 
our opera companies, and it might even injure our 
symphony orchestras. Yet it is undoubtedly true 
that many musicians should be prevented from com- 
ing here at the present time, when certain fields are 
overcrowded. American musicians would not disa- 
gree to any great extent as to who should be per- 
mitted to enter. Why do Representatives Dickstein 
and Johnson not ask the musicians? 
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J. C. Bach Anniversary 


January 1, 1932, marks the 150th anniversary of 
the death of Johann Christian Bach (b. 1735, Leip- 
sic; d. January 1, 1782, London) who is known 
variously as the “Milan” or “London” Bach. 

Mozart was one of the ardent admirers of J. C. 
3ach, ninth son of the great Johann Sebastian, after 
whose death the talented J. C. became a pupil of his 
no less gifted brother, Karl Philipp Emanuel. 

In 1760, J. C. went to Milan, became a Catholic 
a rare thing in the ranks of the strictly Protestant 
Bachs—studied there with Padre Martini, and ac- 
cepted a local post as church organist. From 1762 to 
his premature death in 1782, when he was only forty- 
seven years old, J. C. Bach functioned as royal or- 
ganist in London. 

His compositions, in typical rococo style, are nu- 
merous and among them an opera called Die 
Amerikanerin. 
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ZO LIST 
What Price Art? 


Our neighbor, the New York Times, wonders if 
any motion picture that is intended for the masses 
can ever be an artistic production, and suggests that 
a film producer might be able to make a living by 
addressing himself to a fairly limited, adult, intelli- 
gent audience. As an example of relative risks, the 
difference is cited between the cost of staging a 
musical comedy in the legitimate theatre with an 
outlay of $50,000 or more, and the one-fifth or one- 
tenth of that amount required to launch a “real” 
play. 

The difficulty is to find the “real play.” So many 
of the plays one sees are far from being real except 
in the sense of being real failures. That is possibly 
the point of view of Hollywood directors. If they 
could be sure of the drawing card they would gladly 
save expense and speculate in smaller figures. They 
know as we all do that certain plays which are 
real enough, though perhaps not the highest of art, 
carn immense sums for their authors, with an almost 
negligible initial expense in producing. 

Such plays are, however, few and far between. 
They must satisfy to some extent the appetite for 
excitement which showmen have carefully nurtured 
through so many years in every art-form, includ- 
ing music. The motion pictures from the very nature 
of the silent film were forced to resort to some such 
visual quick action to hold the attention of audiences, 
intelligent and otherwise; and now that the spoken 
word is made possible in the films the public must 
be re-educated to accept other forms of excitement 

the tension of real drama, or the comedy of the 
spoken word, rather than that of slapstick and phy- 
sical encounter. 

So too in music time is needed to bring audiences 
from the enjoyment of pyrotechnics to understand- 
ing of the allure of art. It is a long step from The 
Anvil Chorus with a row of anvils played by musi- 
cians in red shirts, toa Brahms sonata or symphony ; 
a long step from a Wieniawski Russian Carnaval to 
a Bach Chaconne for violin alone. 

“Tears,” says the Times, “continue to be shed 
over the failure of the pictures to grow up, to become 
adult, to pass from a business into an art.” They 
may grow up, but they will never “pass from a busi- 
ness into an art.” Nor will art ever cease to be a 
business. The only question is, how to make this 
business of art—be it theatrical or musical or other 

a healthy business. It can never be so when it 
appeals only to the superficial emotions, and the 
deeper ones. 

Is it the art that must 


December 


grow up or the audiences? 


The Few and the Many 

Theatrical circles do not fail to take note of the 
fact that in spite of the general falling off of prices 
for commodities, certain performers are receiving 
increases of pay while the rank and file are either 
laid off or forced to take reductions. 

This falling off in mercantile prices has its useless 
side. With whatever cuts there may be in costs an 
even greater slash in quality makes the consumer 
actually pay more in one sense. 

But with the quality of the famed performer, or 
indeed any of the artistic professions, there is no 
diminution of excellence, as with merchandise. Art- 
ists, though bought and sold, are not merchandise. 
The commercial manufacturer can and does save on 
quality, and the retailer claims to be making a sacri- 
fice, but the same is not true of artists, either theatri- 
cal or musical. 

Anf@l it cannot be denied that, the more unwilling 
the purchaser, the more important is the drawing 
card, in other words, the “star.” If the “stars” 
were suddenly withdrawn, the theatrical profession 
would be in a bad way and so too the profession of 
music in all its branches. 

This applies not only to the actual ability of the 
star, be he artist, teacher, or conductor, but to the 
extent of his or her fame as well; for fame is in 
practical matters as important as quality and eff- 
ciency. The genius, even the greatest, living un- 
known and unsung, could have no name value on any 
advertising card, sign or poster, and no announce- 
ment concerning him would bring an auditor to the 
concert hall or a pupil to the studio. 

During boom times, when the whole world is 
living in an orgy of speculation and money is lav- 
ished for entertainment, producers are all too care- 
less. In times that are nearer sanity, where the 
value of every dollar is weighed, and every pur- 
chaser desires his money’s worth, the high impor- 
tance of well advertised merit is realized and estab- 
lished. 

The moral seems to be that at the present moment, 
an artist’s funds are better invested in fame than 
in the savings bank. The bank account may dwindle ; 
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the advertised fame account does not, so long as its 
possessor retains ability. Or to speak in Wall Street 
parlance, stock and bond prices may go off on ex- 
change but the drawing value of an artist who has 
the proper publicity remains stable and in many 
cases even increases as time goes on. 
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Old and Modern Sevres 

Digging drains in Sevres (France) is not devoid 
of interest to an antiquarian, though it might prove 
unremunerative to a farmer. The soil is worthless. 
A girl violinist in Canada writes about the brown 
fields scarred by the plow. Next season they will 
robe themselves with green and ripen into wheat and 
oats. What prosaic utility and anthropological bar- 
renness ! 

In Sevres the picks and shovels of the workmen 
turn up more than clay and sand. Foundations of 
old buildings are discovered in the middle of a street, 
parts of a country chateau of the Ducs de Brancas, 
where the aristocrats retired to escape the social 
whirl of the metropolis long ago. Electric cars and 
motor lorries roar and rumble over the walls which 
were demolished to the level of the highway when 
the increasing traffic made necessary a new street. 

Still deeper in the soil of Sevres the delvers un- 
earthed rough slabs with human skeletons beneath 
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them, strange skulls brought again into the light of 
day after centuries of rest in their unremembered 
graves. Who are those unnamed sleepers? They 
were carried one by one to their last abode and de- 
posited by loving hands and with many tears in 
primitive times before births, deaths, and marriages 
were recorded. The records on old parchment, if 
they ever existed, have vanished into oblivion with 
the names they bore. 

Across the street, and many feet below the level 
of the present highway, stands the venerable church 
of Sevres, a link with medieval times. It was a 
hundred years old when Charlemagne became king 
of France. Its second hundredth birthday was cele- 
brated by the victory King Alfred the Great obtained 
at sea over the Danes. 

Two hundred years later, William the Conqueror 
was King of England and the foundations of that 
young upstart, Notre Dame of Paris, were rising 
above the ground. Three hundred years later still, 
New College was added to the old college of Oxford 
by William of Wykeham, and Boccaccio died in Italy. 

In 1473, a hundred and one years later, musical 
notes were first printed, and Columbus was twenty- 
six years old. A modern building called the Louvre 
was begun in 1546, some 871 years after the church 
of Sévres. That building was 900 years old in 1572, 
when Margaret of Navarre, the female Boccaccio of 
France, was married, Palestrina was at the apex of 
his reputation in Rome, and the Huguenots were 
massacred in Paris. 

A century later, Louis XIV was at the height of 
his power and glory, Lully was the musical king of 
France, Purcell was the greatest composer in Eng- 
land, Stradivarius was a pupil of Amati in Cremona, 
and the church at Sevres became 1,000 years old. 

In 1772 Gluck composed his first French opera 
(Iphigénie en Aulide), Beethoven was two years 
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old, the beautiful Marie Antoinette had been two 
years married to the Dauphin who was to become 
King Louis XVI two years later, when Gluck’s opera 
was produced. 

The next hundred years witnessed the birth and 
death of Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, the rise, power and overthrow of the great 
Napoleon; and by 1872 the humiliated Napoleon III 
was an exile in England, and Scriabin was bofn in 
Moscow. 

More than half a century later a new organ was 
installed in the church whose foundations and partly 
reconstructed walls were more than twelve centuries 
old. When Jeanna d’Arc, who died in 1431, attended 
mass in the church at Sévres, she heard no organ. 
The music then was chanted plain song. Marcel 
Dupre came from Paris and opened the new organ 
with a recital. But none of the music he selected 
was less than a thousand years younger than the 
church. C. Es 
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The Wagner of Romance 

Within a single week the leading critics of two 
New York papers commented upon the life and 
character of Wagner as compared with his art. First, 
Lawrence Gilman wrote, in the Herald Tribune, un- 
der the heading Eros and the Artist, an extended 
review of Julius Kapp’s book, The Women in Wag- 
ner’s Life. Then W. J. Henderson commented in 
Che Sun upon the Siegfried Idyl, the birth of Sieg- 
fried, and his mother, Cosima. Mr. Henderson 
wrote: 

“While Mr. Stokowski was conducting the Philadelphia 
Orchestra through a memorable performance of the ‘Sieg- 
fried Idyl’ in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening the writer 
thought about some of these things. This student of music 
wrote a book on Wagner many years ago and almost the 
first thing he did was to communicate with Cosima Wagner 
and ask her for helpful suggestions. And the first thing she 
did, in the completeness of her ignorance of the amount of 
information possessed by American scholars, was to try to 
lead the author astray as to the truth about Siegfried’s birth. 
And that in spite of the fact that every conservatory student 
knew he was born a measurable time before Cosima became 
Frau Wagner. 

“Around the whole business there was a bad odor. . . . 
But there is no question about one thing, namely, the depth 
of Wagner’s emotion over the birth of his son. That emo- 
tion made his mind pregnant with beautiful musi¢ al ideas. 
They came to birth in the ‘Siegfried Idyl.’ This is a piece 
of music profoundly felt and exquisitely fashioned. What 
else concerns us? Does it matter that the comparatively 
futile son was born out of wedlock of a resolute, ambitious 
and scheming mother by a weak vacillating and mendacious 
father ? ie 

“Wagner may have been a rather snivelling sort of fellow, 
clinging to petticoats and borrowing money from trusting 
husbands, but ‘Die Meistersinger’ is pure and spotless art. 
That should suffice. Wagner’s works, not his biographies, 
will be his claim to immortality.” 

All of which is clear enough, and the opinion of 
every reasonable person. But the people who love 
dirt do not reason; they wallow. They also buy 
books with titles like that of Dr. Kapp—The Women 
in Wagner’s Life—and some of them delight far 
more in such contact than they do in the immortal 
music of Wagner. 

Mr. Gilman objects (mildly) to Dr. Kapp’s atti 
tude. He quotes him as saying: “In describing this 
life course, which at moments will resemble a sen- 
sational novel, I have relied for my picture entirely 
on the known sources and on a mass of hitherto in- 
accessible material, rejecting gossip and sensational- 
ism, my aim being to show the deep significance of 
the love story thus unfolded in relation to Wagner’s 
works.” 

To which Mr. Gilman comments: “It is regret- 
table that Dr. Kapp should apparently, in spite of 
his disclaimer, have been more interested in narrat- 
ing those phases of Wagner’s history which do in- 
deed read like sensational fiction, than in probing 
deeply and inquisitively into the true relationship 
between Wagner’s life and his work. There are 
moments when he seems determined to keep Wagner 
at all costs within the covers of a novel by the estim- 
able but slightly monotonous Mrs. Glyn.’ 
Unfortunately, however, 
Gilman continues by saving: “They (the women) 
brought out much of the best that was in him—but 
it went straight into his art, where its distillation in 
a matchless beauty of impassioned sound remains 
for the everlasting wonder of the mind of man. 

That has not been proved. We do not know—we 
never can know—whether or not Wagner could have 
created this “matchless beauty of impassioned sound 
without his loves. Mr. Gilman makes a gentle but 
unscientific guess. 

Such pseudo-historical literature as Kapp’s no 
doubt brings comparative affluence to purveyors ot 
sensational biographies, but has the unfortunate et- 
fect of temporarily transferring attention from Wag- 
ner the master to Wagner the man. 


Mr. 


So far so good. 
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Artists Everywhere 











soprano, and pupil of 
on Klenner, winner of the Eastern 
Atwater Kent Contest, also 
San Francisco meeting ot 
Music Clubs in June, has 
booked for the immediate 
ture _ of them are as for the 
ultural Club, Hotel Astor, and the Criterion 
Societ in New York 


John Connell, F.R.C.O., organist and 
lirector of music in Johannesburg, So. At 
with gramophone illustra 

on Native African music for the 
‘)., December 15, at Pythian Temple, 
Ne York. 


Berenice Allaire, 
Baroness 

Jistrict section, 
ontestant at the 
the Federation ot 
ine engagements 


soloist 


a talk 


Granville English, pianist and composer 
Whispering Waters is sung by Le 
musical tea December 
studio. Among those 

participated in the impromptu mus 
were the following Elsa Stralia, sopran 
Elsie Baker, contralto; Rita Neve and Dolly 
Stewart, pianists, and Mabel Farrar, violin 
ist. Honor guests were Florence Easton, 
May Peterson and Myrna Sharlow. 


Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, di 
rectly after his debut Chicago recital on 
January 31, will be presented on the Com- 
munity Concert Course of Fort Dodge, la. 
He will play there on February 1. 


Hans Kindler, cellist, 
Erie, Pa., and at Chicago 
January 11 and 12 


Mana-Zucca day was 
Woman's City Club at 
Miami, Fla., on December 11. Mrs. Harlan 
lrapp, Mrs. Edward Schultz and members 
of the junior department were the 


vhose 
ra Corona, gave a 


his New York 


appears in concert 
University 


observed at the 
Columbus Hotel, 


hostesses. 


and teacher of 
Houston, 
Philadel 

further 


Adele Margulies, pianist, 
oncert artists, is now located in 
Maizie Chance, a 
acct mpanied her for 


Texas., where 
hia pianist 
tudy 

Laurie Merrill, in collaboration 
Rita Neve, shared an hour of music and 
etry Gardner School, New York, 
She read French and Japanes« 
their import 
ups Ol plano pieces, 
instfument in the interpre 
Miss Merrill recently 
for the best poem ot 


i 


with 


Decembe 
groups with comments on 
Miss Neve 


was at that 


] + y 
played two gro 


of the poems 
the Gresbach prize 
month 
Hunter Sawyer, artist-pupil of Carolin 
Lowe, is tenor soloist of the Fourteenth 
Christ, Scientist, Washingtor 
New York 


_John Prindle Scott was represented by 
song The Revelation and The Old 
in the Theodore Fitch recital 
wich, N December 7 Charles 
was the accompanist The af- 
sponsored by the Monday 


Churcl 
Heights, 


song 


srewel! 
was Evening 
ical Club 


George Tilton recently 
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CAnnouncing 
THE SECOND CRITICS’ CONCERT 


MUSICIANS FOUNDATION, 
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you should hear him sing the 
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‘Song of the Flea’!” 








N.A.O., in the Presbyterian Church 
of Trenton 

Jeannette Vreeland has been engaged 
for a morning musicale in East Orange, 
N. J., on January 5. On this occasion the 
appears in a joint program with 
violinist. 


Third 


yprano 

(suila Bustabo, 
I See That 

Fourteen young artists were associated in 
the December 15 musical evening of the 
Soloists Musicale, New York. 

Moegle, harpist, has been re-engaged 
for a recital by the Hudson County 
Swiss Harmony Society concert, Jer- 
sey City. 
Songs by John 

at recent concerts 
Norwich, N. Y., and 
musical clubs. 

Jose Iturbi will play music by Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett, American composer, at his 
next New York recital. 

Horowitz is to play Rachmaninoff’s concerto 
No. 3 in D minor with the New York 
Philharmonic, the composer in attend- 
ance 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company is 
to give a second performance of Richard 
Strauss’ Elektra. 

A Bach Choir, headed by Henry 
Thunder, has been organized in 
delphia 

Fay Ferguson 


Elsa 


Scott were featured 
sponsored by the 
Oneonta, N. Y., 


Prindle 


Gordon 
Phila- 
plays the Grieg concerto, 
January 3, with the orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Joseph Szigeti is to play five engagements 
during the two days of January 22 and 23. 
Gregor Piatigorsky opens his American tour 
on January 14. 
Mrs 
Bauer, 


Songs and an instrumental quintet by 
Beach and songs by Branscombe, 
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INC. 


Proceeds to go to musicians in need 


TUESDAY, 


Evening of 


DECEMBER 29, NINE 


o’Clock, 


at the Barbizon-Plaza 


Last season the Critics’ 
success. 
result of 


Concert was literally a howling 
It was difficult to determine whether this was the 
“a very good show for the money” or of an audi- 


ence highly appreciative of its advantage, one that made no 


bones about its delight at an opportunity to “get back at 


, ” 
em. 


In any event the Critics’ Concert was indubitably one of the 
events of the concert year and it raised a very neat sum 
which was turned over to the Musicians Foundation, Inc. 


This second Critics’ 


For 


CATHARINE 


101 West 58th Street, 


Concert is the result of a demand. So 
many have inquired when it was again to be given, that in 
the interests of the greater need among musicians this year 
a number of the well known music writers on the daily 
papers and music journals have banded together once again 
to present a Critics’ Concert. 


ALL SEATS $2, ON SALE AT BOX OFFICE 
all information 
A. BAMMAN, Menager, Barbizon-Plaza Concert Department 


New York City, 


—Room 308. (ClIrcle 7-7000) 





Bertha Weber’s Chinese opera, The 
Mysterious Characters of Mr. Fu, is planned 
for performance in the early spring in Oak- 
land, Cal. The composer is resident in 
Berkeley, Cal., and was prominent at the 
meeting of the Federation of Music Clubs in 
June, 1931. 

Wise, MacDowell, Hadley and 
were featured on the Musicians 
program of December 16. 

Smeterlin will fulfill concert engagements 
in America next year from December 
to April. 

\ Christmas Tale, opera by Eleanor Everest 
Freer, was presented in Chicago, De 
cember 27, Willard Rhodes conducting 

Westerly, R. L., has organized a Community 
Concerts Association. 

The Eastman School of Music 
sented two operas. 

The New Jersey Orchestra gave a concert 
in Orange, N. J., on December 7 
Marian Anderson returns from Europe be- 

fore the New Year. 

Mischa Elman is to be soloist 
Philharmonic in January. 
Sigrid Onegin is coming to this country for 

a concert tour. 

The Rubinstein Club gave their first 
cert of the forty- + season December 
15 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

Edna Mumpell will again sing at the Rubin- 
stein Club on January 5 at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York City. 

Paris audience applauds art of 
Backhaus. 

The Reading Choral 
Norden, conductor, 
cert of the season. 

The thirty-ninth annual 
be held at Ann Arbor, 
19, 20 and 21, 1932. 

Walter Damrosch is the head of a drive for 
relief of unemployment among musicians 


of New York 
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New York 
Concert Announcements 


(M) Morning; (A) Afternoon; (E) Evening 











Saturday, December 26 


Hall (E) 
Irving 


Orchestra, Carnegie 
piano, Washington 


Philharmonic 
Charles Naegele, 


School (E) 


High 


Sunday, December 27 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
lary Wigman, dance, Carnegie Hall (&) 

English Singers, Town Hall (A) 
Victor Chenkin, Guild Theater (E) 


Carola Goya, dance, orosco neater (E) 


December 28 
Town Hall (E) 


Monday, 


Rosette Anday, song, 


Tuesday, December 29 


Guy Maier, Children’s Music 
Plaza _(M) 

Artistic Mornings, Plaza Hotel 

La Argentina, dance, Town Hall (E) 

Oratorio Society of New York, Carnegie 

Critics Barbizon-Plaza (E) 


Festival, Barbizon- 


Hall (FE) 


concert, 


Wednesday, December 30 
Guy Maier, Children’s Music 
Plaza (M) 
American Vocal Quartet and 
Juilliard Hall (A) 
Don Cossack Russian 
(E) 
Bogia Horska, 


Harriet Cohen, 


Thursday, December 31 


Music 


Festival, Barbizon 


William Beller, 


Male Chorus, Carnegie Hall 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel (E) 


Town Hall (EF) 


diseuse, 
piano, 


Maier, Children’s Festival, Barbizon 
Plaza (M) ‘ : 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 


Verdi Club, Ritz Carlton Hotel (E) 


Guy 


a6, 399 


December 
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A Classical Correction 
New York City 
To the Musical Courier: 

Allow me to correct an error on the 
editorial page of the Musical Courier (De- 
cember 12th). 

In the splendid and timely editorial A 
Lyric Boycott, your writer credits Lessing 
with the “marvelous translation” of Shakes- 
peare’s dramas into the German language. 

In the interest of historical truth, may I 
sketch the situation, as follows: Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing took a keen critical delight 
in the works of the great English poet. To- 
gether with Nicolai, Ewald von Kleist, and 
Mendelssohn, he founded the literary maga- 
zine Briefe die neueste Literatur betref- 
fend (1759) and in this periodical he pub 
lished a good many essays on Shakespeare 
and his dramas. He calls him “the greatest 
playwright of all times.” In his Hamburg- 
ische Dramaturgie, he devotes several chap- 
ters to the Swan of the Avon, and even 
today his splendid contributions to a critical 
analysis of Shakespeare’s works are indis- 
pensable to the Shakespeare scholar. 

In his position as Dramaturg of the play 
house in Hamburg, he had to translate and 
adapt—whatever that may have been—a few 
of the dramas, but, according to his own 
testimony, he did not relish this occupation. 
Some of these manuscripts have been pre- 
served in the museums, without ever having 
appeared in print. 

August Wilhelm von Schlegel and Ludwig 
Tieck, more than half a century later, trans- 
lated the majority of Shakespeare’s dramas 
(1825-33), and their marvelous translations 

they are more than that—have not been 
surpassed since. 

Very truly yours, 
JoacHim H. Meyer, 
Music Department, 
New York Staats Zeitung. 


Persinger Writes 

: : New York City 
Musical Courier: 

In the Musical Courier of December 12th 
I came across an article in which I was 
mentioned as the teacher of Ruggiero Ricci. 
lo avoid misunderstandings I would like to 
correct that statement. 

Since November 30th, 1930, I have not 
been responsible for Ruggiero’s musical de 
velopment and guidance. 


To the 


Yours very sincerely, 


Louis PERSINGER. 


Received With Thanks 


Birmingham, Ala 
To the Musical Courier : 

I have been a thankful subscriber to the 
Musical Courier for ten or more years and 
each week I get so much help from it both 
in inspiration and articles. 

Most 
( Mrs.) 


sincerely 
ALLEN STRIPLIN. 


yours, 
ESTELLA 


Friday, January I 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 


Saturday, January 2 

Guy Maier, Children’s Music 
Plaza (M) 

Philharmonic Orchestra, 

The Ted Shawn Dancers, 
School (E) 


Festival, Barbizon 


Carnegie Hall (E) 
Washington Irving High 


Sunday, January 3 


Schaeffer, violin, Town Hall (A) 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus, Carnegie 


Ralph 
Don Hall 
(rh) 

Manhattan Orchestral Society, Waldorf-Astoria (EF) 

Symphony Concert, The Playhouse (EF) 

Mary Wigman, dance, Chanin Theater (E) 

Victor Chenkin, Guild Theater (E 

La Argentina, dance, Town Hall (E ) 
Monday, January 4 

and Ethel Bartlett 

Hall (E) 

Town Hall (E) 


London String Quartet und Rae 
Robertson, Carnegie 


Hulda Lashanska, song, 


Tuesday, January 5 

Hall (E) 

Hall (E) 

(E)) 
School for 


Carnegie 

Town 
Barbizon-Plaza 
New 


Philadelphia Orchestra, 

Marguerite Volavy, piano, 

Louise Arnoux, disuese, 

Pan-American Chamber Orchestra, 
Social Research (E) 


Wednesday, January 6 

piano, Juilliard Hall (A) 
Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 

song, Town Hall (E) 
Waldorf-Astoria (FE) 
Hall (E) 


Harold Bauer, 
Philharmonic 
Margaret Matzenauer, 
Diaz Wednesday Afternoons, 
Boris Saslawsky, song, Steinway 


Thursday, January 7 
Artistic Mornings, Plaza Hotel (M) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Lotte Lehmann, Town Hall (E) 


Friday, January 8 


Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales, Hotel Bilt 
more 

Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 

Bomar Cramer, piano, Town Hall (A)) 

Maria Carreras, piano, Carnegie Hall (E)) 


Theodore Ullmann, piano, Steinway Hall (FE) 
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MUSICAL 


EMPRESS FIRST TO HEAR DAUGHTER OF GERSTER 
SING IN DEBUT BEFORE THE ROYAL COURT 


How Berta Gerster-Gardini Was Unexpectedly Launched on 
Her Musical Career 


Etelka Gerster was accustomed to hom- 
age, as befitted a soprano who, in the past, 
commanded the attention of the artistic and 
social worlds on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But we are confident that Mme. Gerster’s 
profound moment was realized quite outside 
of her operatic and concert career, on a 
certain afternoon in the Royal Palace at 
Berlin. For it was on this day that the 
pride of Mme. Gerster’s life, her sixteen- 
year-old daughter, Berta Gerster-Gardini, 
was singled out for an extraordinary atten- 
tion in the Continent’s most circumspect and 
exclusive court. 

Quite unexpectedly the young girl, now the 
director of the Etelka Gerster School of 
Singing in New York, made her debut as 
a singer. No doubt this splendor of the 


BERTA GERSTER-GARDINI, 
as she appeared in Rigoletto, at her debut in 
1916 with the Berlin Civic Opera Company. 


Royal Palace, the regal presence of the 
Empress, slim, silver-haired, in lustrous 
pearl gray silk, attended by her train-bearing 
pages, stirred memories of a hundred oper- 
atic triumphs in the heart of the mother- 
artist. But this royal panoply was life-stuff, 
not the make-believe of opera illusion. Let 
us record this colorful tale in the words of 
Mme. Berta Gerster-Gardini : 

“You wonder how it happened that Amer- 
ica did not hear: anything about the debut 
of Etelka Gerster’s daughter? I can give 
you an explanation. One reason is that 
my debut, although it happened in the Royal 
Palace, Berlin, and my audience was the 
Empress of Germany, was quite unexpected 
and private. 

“Here is how it happened. One day, I 
was then a little bit over sixteen years old, 
my mother and I were invited to a large 
tea at the Palace given by the Staatsdame, 
her Excellency, Clara von Gersdorff, when 
suddenly two pages entered the private door 
which connected this apartment with that 
of the Empress, and announced, ‘Her Maj- 
esty !’ 

“The Empress entered and after walking 
around the room nodding to her courtesying 
subjects greeted my mother and invited her 
to be seated beside her. After a moment, 
my mother, smiling, gestured me to ap- 
proach and told me that the Empress had 
expressed the desire to hear me sing. As 
my regular accompanist and faithful friend, 
Otto Bake, was among the guests and know- 
ing that he could play my songs by heart, 
I went to the piano with beating heart and 
sang. 

“When I had finished the Empress beck- 
oned me to her and in her charming way 
said, ‘I hear from your mother that I am 
the first person for whom you have sung, 
and I hope this will bring you good luck 
in your career.’ 

“From that moment on I was asked to 
sing at many social events, and I found 
myself in the midst of a very active concert 
career. Her Majesty’s personal interest in 
me, I say with pride, never diminished, and 
I was commanded to sing at court on many 
occasions. 

“One of the interesting remembrances of 
this kind is my singing at the last recep- 
tion given by the Emperor in 1914, just 
before the beginning of the World War, 
before all the resident ambassadors in Berlin. 

“During the war, the Empress received me 
quite informally, seated at an oval table 
surrounded by her ladies-in-waiting, herself 
pouring tea for us and knitting during my 
singing. It was at one of these perform- 


ances that she presented me with a lovely 
brooch, which I still cherish. 

“T would like to say now that the former 
Empress was one of the most charming, 
warm-hearted women that I have ever met, 
most moving in her simplicity. When war 
came in 1914, I stopped my vocal activi- 
ties for some time, and devoted myself to 
nursing the soldiers. 

“In 1916, Sigrid Onegin was then study- 
ing with Etelka Gerster, my mother. Watch- 
ing and listening to the lessons of this ex- 
quisite artist gave me the impulse to start 
my Own career in a professional way. I 
worked very hard with my extraordinary 
mother, and in the fall of the same year, 
1916, made my recital debut in Berlin. A 
second recital followed the success of my 
official professional debut. In the intermis- 
sion of this second recital, Director Hart- 
mann of the Charlottenburger-Oper, now the 
Staatsoper, of Berlin, came to see me and 
inquired, ‘Would you be interested in an 
operatic career?” 

“Although I had sung the part of Caro- 
lina in Matrimonio Segreto by Cimarosa 
with the Gura Opera Company in Berlin, 
and in Italy under the direction of Ottorino 
Respighi, the part of Sylvia in Zanetto by 
Marscani, I had never really considered an 
operatic career. Nevertheless, after deep 
consideration, I decided to accept Dr. Hart- 
mann’s flattering offer, and I made my 
operatic debut in the role of Gilda in Rigo- 
letto in the fall of 1917. 

“T suppose that because of the war my 
operatic debut, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by numerous other operatic perform- 
ances and recitals, was not reported. And 
that is why you in America did not hear 
anything about the debut of Etelka Ger- 
ster’s daughter.” A.H 


Sigmund Spaeth Writes of the 
Community Concert Plan 


Sigmund Spaeth sets forth in McCall’s 
Magazine the cultural and economic advan- 
tages of the Community Concert Association 
plan. Mr. Spaeth points out that under the 
traditional plan of concert-giving in Amer- 
ica, it has been almost impossible for any but 
the largest centers to hear the greatest art- 
ists. In the smaller cities, concert expenses 
and deficits have too often been borne by a 
few. The danger of deficit, Mr. Spaeth con- 
tinues, is eliminated in the Community Con- 
cert plan, which “literally creates a concert 
audience entirely in advance of the concerts 
themselves, letting the size of the audience 
determine the quantity and quality of the re- 
sulting musical events.” Mr. Spaeth then 
describes the business organization of each 
local organization, stressing the fact that 
dues are collected in advance and banked to 
cover the season’s expenses. 

“The best known artists are by no means 
limited to the largest communities under this 
cooperative plan,” states the writer and cites 
Lawrence Tibbett and Albert Spalding as 
among the musicians who have appeared 
widely under the Community Concerts plan, 
Symphony orchestras such as the Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Detroit and Minneapolis 
organizations have appeared in such cities as 
Wilmington, Del.; Utica and Auburn, N. Y.; 
Waterbury, Conn: : Sharon, Pa.; and Eliza- 
beth, N. J. The Barrere Little Symphony 
is booked for a tour including Fort Dodge, 
Towa; San Angelo, Tex.; Freeport, IIl.; 
Lawrence, Mass.; Hagerstown, Md., and 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y 


New Society to Foster American 
Music 


On December 10 an Early American 
Music Society was formed in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., organized with the purpose of foster- 
ing the performance of American music and 
to stimulate interest in the subject. The or- 
ganization is purely philanthropic and will 
count among its members only devotees of 
the subject. 

It plans an open forum for members, when 
programs of early American music will be 
given with members participating and counts 
among its aims the publishing of bibliogra- 
phies of imprints. 

Among those present at the founding were 
Tohn Tasker Howard, Dr. Sprague Smith, 
Mrs. L. C. Redway, Lois von Haupt, Joseph 
Muller and Arthur Billings Hunt. 

The first meeting will take place on Janu- 
ary 12. 


Alsen to Sing With Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Elsa Alsen has been engaged as soloist 

with the Philadelphia Orchestra for perform 

ances on January 15, 16 and 18. The so- 

prano will sing a Wagnerian program. The 

concerts will take place at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in Philadelphia. 
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“ONE OF A DOZEN PIANISTS AT PRESENT THAT TO ME 
i oat AS THE GREATEST AND MOST IMPORTANT” 
-WINTHROP TRYON in The Christian Science Monitor 


Personal Representative MARKS LEVINE 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 





FLOREN GE LEFFERT 


SOPRANO 


CONCERTS—RECITALS— 
OPERAS 


Exclusive Management: 
Annie Friedberg 
Fisk Building, New York City 





.. JONAS | 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


and Teacher 


19 WEST 85tH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
"Phone ENdicott 2-2084 








CHARLES 


HACKETT 


TENOR—Chicago Opera 


Management: 
CIVIC CONCERT 
SERVICE, Inc. 


Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres. 
20 Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 








IRENE 


Prima Donna Soprano 





Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


Address all communications to 15 West 74th St., 


WILLIAMS 


New York 





©G. Maillard Keaslere 
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Prot. Carl Flesch 


Teaches in Berlin, Fasaneustr. 173: Oct.-March, in Baden- 
aden, Kaiser Wilbelmstr. 23: April-Sept. Inquiries 
Secretariat Prof. Carl Flesch, Baden-Baden, Germany 


LOUIS BACHNER 


VOICE 
Teacher of Sigrid Onégin, 
39 


Pariseretr 


AUGUSTUS MILNER 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND INTERPRETATION 
Wigmore Hall Studios London, W. 1 


* MALATESTA 


£ M | LA VOICE PRODUCTION 


PIAZZA GRANDE 2 


JOHN HEATH 


Pianist 


Sropi0o: 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Nocturne, Bivd. de Tenao, Monte Carlo, January until May 


THERESE SCHNABEL 


CONTRALTO Teacher of 
Specialist in the Interpretation of Lieder Singing 
Berlin- in-Charlottenburg, Germany. Wielandstr. 14. 


RENATO BELLINI 


COMPOSER-COACH 
Address: MIL AN—Via Ariosto 2 


FRANCESCO MERLI 


TENOR—METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Columbia Records 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


IVOR NEWTON 


COACH 
Challapin, 
Matzenauer, 

Thomas, Ysaye, 





Heinrich Schlusnus 
Berlin, Germany 


























ACOOMPANIST 
Associated as accom 
Calve, Melba, Gerhardt 
Richard Crooks, John 


Tetrazzini 
D’ Alvarez, 
Morini 


Studic 93 Ce 


NS LONDON 8.W 1 ENGLAND 


PAMPANINI 


Soprano—Chicago Civic Opera 


Columbia Recor 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
6 avenue Sully-Prudhomme 
Paris 7me, France 


‘PAGLIUGHI 


Soprano Leggera 
San Carlo (Naples), Casino (Monte Ca 


»RNWALL GanDr 


On | 


Ss 
E 
I 

r 
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N La Scala 
Liceo (Barcelona) 
A Address: 15 Via A. Sam, Mila 


GRACE FISHER 


Lyric Soprano 
NOW SINGING IN ITALY 
Address—Agency Ferone, Milan 


WOODHOUSE 


LONDON fiviiemore st. 1 
RUTH FORD 


Mezzo-Soprano 
OPERA — CONCERTS 


Now Singing in Italy 


JARBORO 


SOPRANO 
Concert—Opera 
Now | SING ING IN ITALY 
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BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 














ROSA 


LOW 


Lyric Soprano 
Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bldg. New York 
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Berlin 
tinued page 5) 
impression of grandeur, of profound religious 
sentiment and enchanting beauty 

Of the Hermann Schey (at pres- 
ent the best German oratorio baritone) was 
particularly satisfactory. Mia Pettenburg 

g the soprano soli with a pure and sweet, 
but rather fragile voice Gusta Hammer, 
contralto, and Julius Patzak, tenor, com- 
pleted the excellent quartet of vocal soloists 

NEW PROKOFIEF! 
Bruno Walter’s third symphony 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra commenced 
novelty, an orchestral suite from Pro 
ff's ballet, L’Enfant Prodigue. Its five 
should certainly be effective in 
theatre but in a purely symphonic pr 
im the musical substance of these 
gnificant. Alfred Cortot 
art in Chopin’s F minor con 
played with exquisite finish, 
freedom of rhythmical treatment and 
nating wealth of color Brahms’ D 


symphony closed the enjoyable pro 


(Con jrom 


soloists 


SUIT 


concert 


pieces 


sketches 
ppears insti showed 
masterly 

which he 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 
surprise was the first per 
of the recently discovered Ino can 
ita, by G. H. Telemann, the famous con 
nporary of Bach and Handel. This long 
for soprano solo and orchestra, co1 
than three arias, six recita 
and several orchestral preludes, was 
by Telemann at the age of eighty 
an stand comparison with every Bach 
Handel composition of similar kind and 
aston ig piece of work in its bold 
r of expression and _ its 
nvention. Only a singer of first 
overcome its exorbitant dramati 
demands, and in this Lotte Leon 
xtremely successful 
concerto, op 9 by the 
Marx, heard for the first 
mstructed in that 
classical and modern 
Hindemith school 
but somewhat piece, 
public exceedingly, and Edwin 
the solo part with so much 
nthusiasm that the rondo finale 


agreeable 


no less 


Munich 

Karl 

his occasion, 18 Ce 

f Bachian, 

haracteristic of the 

written academic 

ised the 

played 

id 

ve repeated. 
OTHER ORCHESTRAL COD 

Berlin 


concert with 


hard Lert. conductor 
Opera, had 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra. Dvorak’s 
n the New World, is well 
formed A ovigll vritten orche stral 
angement of Bach’s ¢« in toccata in C by 
Weiner had it on this o 
ion. Renat. Borg pianist, con 
uted the Mozart co to in C minor, 
ch she played with considerable art 
me of Dr. Kunwald’s concerts with tl 
1 Symphony Orchestra a piano concert 
the English composer, Lady He adlam 
first 


sic 18 romantic, rem 


success 1n a 


especially 


Morley, had _ its performance 
niscent ot 
itten well for the instrument 
was much 
rto, the composer at liz 
Ellen Epstein another Sunday iphon 
neert the Frencl iolinist, Colette Frantz, 
laved the Prokofiefi concerto with polished 
rtuosity, and elegance. The weight 
part of these concerts is a symphony by 
Br: il ms, Beeth« \ 
ne Kunwald’s emin 


temperam 


ther 


grace 


entl lastic 
results. 
ip Musi Ma 


hael Taube 

amber. orcl ncerts 
are always dist ushed by 
of little known masterpieces 

concert offered merely 

“baroque” period 


hteentl century ) 


cribed fc 
original form 
our violin parts fell to Anita Sujowol 
Roman Te tenberg, Leon Alkaley and 
Stross, with agreeable tone and 
ooth ensemble Duets by gi and 
were well sung by E uli and 
Cerdyk. Bach’s concerto 11 minor 
harpsichords and ’ hestra 
by Alice Ehlers (who will be 
America next 
Gertrud Werthei both artists ev 

ited «musicianship and 

I Taube, conducted 

hestra i 


was presentec 


heard in season and by 


IANIST IN 
win Fischer, pianist 
and more in chamber 
trained little 

results 


W ith hie s 
orchestra 
combi duties 
Joist and accompani 
The most harmoni 


{ 
lozart’s 


was obtamed by 
in FE flat, admirably pl 
Griller Quartet, hail 

1 i several 

of partly 

four 


omplished 


players won par- 


COURIER 


ticular favor in Kodaly’s second string quar- 
tet, a modernistic piece full of intricacies of 
harmony and rhythm, and rhapsodic in char- 
acter. Albert Roussel’s serenade (op. 30) 
for violin, viola, harp and flute, a fluently 
written piece of great refinement of tonal 
color, had the creditable assistance of Maria 
Korchinska, harpist, and C. Kony, flutist 

VIoLinists APPLAUDED 

Mischa Elman gave his second recital, de 
lighting his many listeners. The central 
piece of his program was the capitally played 
If major suite of Bach. It was preceded by 
a Handel sonata and Max Bruch’s concerto 
in D minor, followed by Ernest Bloch’s 
Nigun, and a group of modern virtuoso 
eces, Marcel van Gool giving expert as 
stance at the piano 

lossy Spiwakowski, the highly-esteemed 
Berlin violinist, is advancing in his art year 
by year. His last recital showed him as a 
plaver of high rank, a brilliant virtuoso and 
a thoroughly cultivated musician. The main 
his program were the Mendelssohn 
concerto, Bach’s C major sonata, played with 
art and technical mastery, and a finely bal- 
version of Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
with Dr. V. Ernst Wolff at the 


preces ol 


anced 
sonata, 
plano 
AMERICAN Propigy ASTONISHES 
Ruth 
public 
playing 
in one 
first 


marvel, 
gave a 
success, 

mentioned 
after her 


year old pianistic 
from California, 
sensational 


The six 
Slenczynski 
recital with 
nearly the same program 
of the last Berlin reports, 
private appearance. 

Mopern Piano Must 

Lydia Hoffmann-Behrend, Berlin pianist, 
has for several years specialized in modern 
musi In her recital she played a 
considerable number of modern works. The 
interest was centered on Ernst Toch’s ten 
concert etudes (op. 55), played in their 
totality for the first time Certainly these 
very intricate, but interesting etudes are 
among the most remarkable pianistic out- 
puts of recent years and fully deserve the 
keyboard virtuosi. 


plano 


active interest ol 


The Bohemians’ Dinner 


(Continued from page 5) 


has included Ysaye, 
Heifetz and Mrs. Frederick S 
Coolidge has a guest of honor and also 
the members of the Flonzaley and Kneisel 
Quartets 


Kreisler, Elman, Auer, 


Zimbalist 


been 


1924 celebrated Walter 
Damrosch’s forty years with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra; that of 1926, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the American 
debuts of Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilo 
witsch; that of 1928 marked a tribute to the 
Flonzaley Quartet, about to retire after 
twenty-five years’ activity Frank Dam 
rosch was a guest of honor in commemora 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Institute of Musical Art, and 
last year’s dinner commemorated Artur Bo 
danzky’s thirty years of activity as a con 
ductor 


The dinner of 


WEEK'S 
\bout 1.000 members 
the Waldorf-Astoria dinner Phe 
ted for the Musicians’ Foundation was not 
announced, but Walter Damrosch, head of 
the Committee for Emergency Aid _ for 
told in an impromptu 
5.000 collected by 
turned 


DINNEI 
and guests were at 


sum net 


Musicians, address 
that the 
associates 
Herzog for 


Among the 


and his 
Siegtried 


first him 
would be 
distribution 
guests of honor were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Aldrich, Pasquale Amato, 
Mrs. Leopold Auer, Ethel Barrymore, Mr 
and Mrs. Harold Bauer, Adolfo Betti, Mr 
and Mrs. Artur Bodanzky, Victor Chenkin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hans Clemens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Cooke, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs Frank Damrosch, 
John Erskine, Edith Fleischer, Leopold Go 
dowsky, Rubin Goldmark, Mr. and Mrs 
Jacques Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Hen 
I . Mr. and Mrs. Josef Hofmann, Vla 
ni Horowitz, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson, Mrs. Franz Kneisel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Kochanski, Nina Koshetz, Hulda 
Lashanska, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne 
Leonard Liebling, Mme. Lea Luboschutz, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Luboschutz, Madeleine 
Monnier, Mr. and Mrs. Giovanni Martinell, 
Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, Mr. and Mrs 
Robinson, Olga Samaroff, Mr 
and Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Mr. and Mrs 
Friedrich Schorr, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
Schiitzendorf, Antonio Scotti, Mr. and Mrs 
Siloti, Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund 
Marek Windheim, 
Mrs. Efrem Zim- 


James 


Fre de rick B 


\lexander 
Spaeth, Josef Szigeti, 


Helen Ws f 


den, Mr. and 
halist 


dinner were Mr. and 
and Mrs. Clarence 


ome others at the 
Mrs. Joseph Achron, Mr 
Adler, Mr. and Mr Josef Adler, Dr. 
Emanuel Baruch, Misses Flora and Marion 
Bauer, Gustav I Becker, Mrs. Louise 
Behres &, Mr and Mrs I Vsel Belk 
Mrs. Eugene Bernheim, Adolfo Betti, Mr 
and Mrs Biden, Dr. and Mrs 
eric Bierhoff, Mr. and Mrs. Naoum Blinder, 
Mr. and Mrs. Artur Bodanzky. Mr. and 
Mrs. Leo Braun, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest T. 
Carter, Nindy Christians, Dr. Carter S 


mussoft, 


Sidney 


December 





SPANISH NATIONAL 
ANTHEM 


M Aprip.—The — 
which suppressed the 
them called The King’s March and 
replaced it by the Riego Hymn, now 
intends to create a new national song, 
but based on old Spanish melodies, 
with a suitable text. The proposal, 
originated by Amadee Vives, (Pro- 
[ National Conservatory ), 
has received unanimous approval of- 
ficially from the Office of Public In- 
struction um. 


Republic, 
old national an- 


fessor at the 











Fre d- 


Paul 
piano 


Four plano pieces (op 26), by 
Hoffer, are solidly written, arresting 
music in modern style. Heinz Tiessen’s six 
piano pieces (op. step further in 
modernistic tendency, without however ex 
celling in musical contents those by Hoffer 
The program comprised Max Trapp’s 
sonatina (op. 25) and Moussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures of an Exposition. Mme. Hoffmann- 
Behrend carried through her arduous task 
with flying colors. 
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PIANISTIC PERFORMANCES 


Richard Rossler, professor at the Berlin 
High School of Music, recently played a 
Bach program embracing the chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, and the Goldberg varia- 
tions. The player manifested high pianistic 
skill. 

The American pianist, Henri Deering, al- 
ready known in Berlin, confirmed previous 
favorable impressions in his recent recital 
His sane and musicianly playing of Bach and 
Brahms won the sympathies of his listeners 
and proved his superior qualities. The rest 
of his program was Chopin's B minor sonata 
and a group of modern pieces by Prokofieff, 
Ravel and Debussy, all done with taste and 
a wealth of tonal nuance. 


Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Copley, Mr 
and Mrs. Edouard Lethier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaston Leethier, Adamo Didur, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert von Doenhoff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Viadimir Dubinsky, William Durieux, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Evlin, Misses Lisa and 
Minna Elman, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lawrence 
Erb, Dr. John Erskine, August Fraemke, 
Daniel Frohman, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Fried- 
berg, Paolo Gallico, Mrs. Dunant Gange, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aurelio Giorni, Mrs. Edwin F 
Goldman, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander W. 
Greiner, Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Grunwald, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Harris, Mr. and Mrs. 
Artur L. Halmi, Charles Haubiel, Carl 
Hein, Harold Henry, Mr. and Mrs. Ignace 
Hilsberg, Constance Hope, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann 
Irion, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis M. Isaacs, Helen 
\. Joseffy, Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried H. Kahn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Kernochan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Kiesewetter, Marianna Kneisel, 
Frank Kneisel, Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Korts- 
hak, Mr. and Mrs. A. Walter Kramer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Gardner Lamson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hans Letz, Alfred Lowen 
stein, Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Luboschutz, Lea 
Luboschutz, Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Marum, 
Margaret Matzenauer, ae Matzen 
auer, Mr. and Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter W. Naumburg, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Naumburg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Berthold Neuer, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Per 
Francis D. ‘ionng: Mr. and Mrs. 
Maximilian Pilzer, Vera Brodsky, Dr. Rollo 
G. Reynolds, Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robertson, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Francis Rogers, En- 
rique Ros, Mr. and Mrs. Feri Roth, 
and Mrs. Alexander Russell, Mr. and 
Albert Spalding, Gustav Saenger, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Sarnoff, Elliott Schenck, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Schwarz, Antonio Scotti, Martinus Sieve 
king, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Steinway, Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Stoessel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sigismund Stoiowski, Mr. and Mrs. Isidor 
Strassner, Marie Tiffany, Stephen Town- 
send, Yvonne de Treville, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Vollman, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Vietor, 
Claude Warford, Bernard Wagenaar, Ar- 
thur Whiting, Willem Willeke, Victor Witt 
genstein. 

In Mr. Goldmark’s speech he made refer 
ence to the valuable cooperation which The 
Bohemians had enjoyed from Messrs. Her- 
zog and Grunwald (treasurer) and they 
were made recipients of silver loving cups, 
Gardner Lamson, - behalf of Mr. Gold- 
mark’s many friend , presented him with an 
illuminated book containing autographed 
tributes. 


singer, 


Mrs. 


The musical program had Horowitz in the 
Petrouchka Suite (and two encores); Paul 
Kochanski in Mozart, Szymanowski, and de 
Falla (Ritual Fire Dance) numbers ; Chen- 
kin in a rapturously received small recital 
of costumed songs, and Editha Fleischer and 
Marek Windheim in delightfully done duets 
from Die Fledermaus. Pierre Luboschutz 
was at the piano for Kochanski; Mois Zatlin 
accompanied Chenkin; and Erich Riede offi- 
ciated for the Fledermaus couple. Dancing 
followed the regular program. 
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TAUBER DISAPPOINTS 
9 000 


Lonpon.—Nine — thousand 
assembled to hear Richard Tauber 
sing Schumann, Schubert and Lehar 
at the Albert Hall, were turned away. 
Once again the Austrian tenor had 
disappointed his English public. Only 
half an hour before the scheduled time 
did the artist decide not to sing and 
when there was no empty seat in the 
vast auditorium a representative an- 
nounced the bad news 

Tauber is reported to have been 
treated for a slight chill and throat 
trouble and left for Germany on the 
following day after cancelling his con- 
cert at Folkestone for that evening. 


people, 











The Dance 


Continued from page 9) 
by a great ballet which she saw performed 
in Java. 
* * * 

Michael Fokine will give the next lecture 

in the series on January 8. 
* * + 

Ted Shawn and his group demonstrated 
for Lucile Marsh’s lecture at the Roerich 
Museum on Wednesday. 

* ok Ox 

It is strange that only now, at the end of 
the year 1931 and years after her death, 
there is in New York and Isadora Duncan 
School of the Dance. 

Isadora herself never had a school here. 
She went all the way to Grunewald, that 
green and spacious suburb of Berlin with 
its magnificent old trees, to establish her 
first school in 1904. Later she went to 
Moscow. Still later she settled in Paris 
and called her six young disciples to her, 
adopted them legally, and kept them by 
her for a year. 

To her native land Isadora bore some 
thing of the relationship that a comet bears 
to the earth, sweeping erratically, although 
brilliantly, across the sky while the planet 
plods its stolid and unvarying way around 
a circumscribed orbit. 

She was always a magnificent comet, trail- 
ing clouds of glory, but she seemed to have 
as little effect upon the course of her own 
country as the astronomical wanderer has 
upon the course of the earth. Only now is 
the dance beginning to be recognized as a 
major art in America, and it has still a 
long upward climb to make. The Amer- 
ican people as a whole remain stolidly in- 
different to American dancers, or at least 
that is the excuse offered by the managers 
when they decline to book a native per- 
former for a tour. 

Isadora’s dream of the dance as an essen- 
tial element in a child’s education is alsc 
yet to be realized. It is true that hundreds 
of dance schools and dance studios have 
grown up in the past few years. The quality 
of them, however, when judged by her in- 
spired standards, is decidedly dubious. 
Dance teachers, too, must eat, and in order 
to eat they must cater to each ephemeral 
fad. Now it is toe, now tap, next year 
some other superficial exercise, quickly 
learned and as quickly forgotten. 

The six disciples whom Isadora left to 
carry on her tradition were Anna, Lisa, 
Margot, Erica, Therese and Irma. It is 
Irma who will preside over the school. 
Irma came to Isadora first in the Grune 
wald school, went to Moscow with her, and 
took charge of the school there when Isa- 
dora toured in America. Irma came _ to 
this country in 1928, shepherding a group of 
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VERA NETTE 
Vera Nette, vocal teacher and head of 
the vocal department at the New York Col- 
lege of Music, presented two of her artist- 
pupils, Winifred Welton, lyric soprano, and 
Gladys Haverty, dramatic soprano, in a con- 
cert at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York 30th singers displayed excellent 
voices and sang with sincere musicianship. 
Brooks Smith presided at the piano. ' 
M.B. 


FRANCO DE GREGORIO 

To celebrate the opening of his new studio 
at the Hotel Ansonia, Franco de Gregorio 
gave a concert at which he presented the 
following pupils: Beatrice Lunden, contralto, 
who sang the Largo of Handel and an aria 
from La Gioconda with artistic expression. 
Sylvia Fina, soprano, was charming in 
Musetta’s Waltz, and Constantino Carlos, 
tenor, was heard in Vesti la Giubba from 
Pagliacci in which he revealed a powerful 
voice. Guido Sgambelloni, tenor, chose the 
Strofe aria from Andrea Chenier and showed 
a pleasant voice. Also effective was Gunnar 


MUSICAL 


children—some of her Russian pupils—much 
in the manner of Isadora herself. She has 
since remained here, lecturing and giving 
recitals with a group of American girls 
trained in the Duncan tradition. 

The school begins auspiciously with some 
distinguished persons named as_ sponsors. 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. Leopold 
Stokowski, Mr. and Mrs. John Sloan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, 
Max Eastman, Alice Brady, Ernest Schel 
ling are a few of them. The first official act 
of the school will be a recital by Irma and 
her group on December 29 at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

oe *- & 


Carola Goya will come to the Morosco 
Theatre on Sunday in a recital, originally 
announced for January 3, but moved forward 
for the dancer's convenience. Several new 
numbers, among them the Zapateado (heel 
dance) of Manuel Font, are on her program, 
and some of the traditional dances of earlier 
programs will be newly costumed. 

* * * 


Three weeks later Miss Goya’s renowned 
teacher, Vincente Escudero, will make his 
first appearance on these shores. Besides a 
formal New York recital, two other appear- 
ances for Senor Escudero in this city have 
been announced, one with the Schola Can 
torum and the other in the Diaz Musicale 
series at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 


Foreign News In Brief 
New and Old 


Quintieri’s new opera, The 
(recently premiered in Milan) 
is to be heard here. Also William Tell 
L’Amico Fritz, Samson and Delilah, and 
several of the most reliable old works from 
the regular repertoire. - 


PALERMO 


Golden Veil 


Opera in Trieste 

Tritst.—A_ limited orchestra season for 
the carnival period, with Vitale as conduc- 
tor, will comprise Orfeo, Norma (with 
Bezanzoni), Manon, Adriana Lecouvreur, 
The Artful Widow (by Wolf-Ferrari) and 
Gotterdammerung. eb 

New Spanish Composer 

Maprip.—Jose M. France, young Spanish 
composer, conducted two symphonic im- 
pressions at one of the Arbos concerts, en 
titled En una Aldea (In a Village). This 
work in the modern idiom found general 
favor. : 

Cameron Conducts in Scotland 

GLascow.—The first phase of this season's 
orchestral activities closed when the Scot 
tish Orchestra bade farewell to their success- 
ful young guest-conductor, Basil Cameron 
He is succeeded by Robert Heger from 
Vienna whose stay will be restricted owing 
to the recent death of Franz Schalk, whom 
Heger is to succeed. His vacant dates in 
Scotland fall to the lot of Warwick Braith 
waite, late conductor ‘of the National Or 
chestra of Wales. S. 

Mendelssohn Revival 

EpinpurGH.—Mendelssohn’s music to 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
played as a whole as the composer intended, 
was heard at the fourth Reid orchestral con 
cert under the direction of Professor Don 
ald Tovey. WwW. S 

Republican Titles 

Maprip.—Banda de Alabarderos (Hal 
berdiers’ Corps), the military band of the 
Spanish capital, has taken the name of Banda 
Republicana. Another new title is Teatro 
Maria Guerrero (celebrated Spanish actress) 
in place of ‘Teatro Princessa, the former 
name of that theatre. R. 
Sward, another tenor, in Lu Singa by De 
Curtis. William Marr, a gifted baritone, 
sang Di Provenza from La Traviata. 

Mme. de Gregorio played the accompani 
ments and also presented her piano pupil, 
Peter Cirissi. He played a composition by 
Beethoven and the Minuet by Paderewski 
with a mature understanding rather uncom- 
mon in one so young. In addition to this 
he possesses a tenor voice and in the near 
future is expected to make his debut in 
concert. 

To close this enjoyable evening those pres- 
ent were privileged to hear Maestro de 
Gregorio sing the Don Pasquale duo, as- 
sisted by his artist-pupil, Saverio Manghisi, 
who has a powerful basso voice. J. V. 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN 

The December 10 program of the La 
Forge-Bertimen series over WABC was pre- 
sented by Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, 
and Frank La Forge, composer-pianist. In- 
cluded among the former’s numbers was a 
new song by Mr. La Forge, entitled Sailors, 
and sung from manuscript. It is a rollick 
ing number, with good melody and _ text. 
Mr. van Hoesen sang with his customary 
skill, and Mr. La Forge displayed his pian- 
istic gifts in solos as well as in accom- 
paniments for the singer. M.S. 
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Percy Grainger Delights 


in San Francisco Recital 
Gastone Usigli Conducts Own Composition With Symphony Orchestra— 
Parlow Quartet Gives Program—Basil Cameron’s Coming 
Arouses Great Interest 


SAN FRa Cat.—Percy Grainger’s 
piano recital in the Tivoli Opera House was 
atten led by many students, piano pedagogues 
and professional musicians, as well as music 
lovers in general. Those who sought to hear 
ovel and interesting compositions found a 
liberal assortment on Grainger’s printed pro- 
an Works by Bach, Brahms, Chopin, 
vlakireff, David Guion, and of his own 

ting were presented by Mr. Grainger 
stimulated his audience with his virtu- 
sity and with the refinement of his musical 
accomplishments and natural talents. The 
had exquisite delicacy, clarity or daz- 
r brilliance as was demanded, yet always 
sive of the underlying thought. Mr. 
was applauded after every group 
played many 


NCISCO, 


‘ 


encores, 


Usicii’s Composprion IMPRESSIVE 
Usigli, a young composer, at pres- 
t of San directed the 
Symphony Orchestra, in the 
ti Opera House, December 11, in his 

mposition entitled, The Song of the 
according to his own program 
impression experienced 
Italian army. The 
solidity and 
originality. 
varied, 


(Gastone 
n a residet Francisco, 


Il rancisco 


whicl 
iotation is an 

n he was in the 

an admirable combination of 
clarity and contains touches of 
The imstrumentation is far more 
interesting, with greater charm of 
other of Usigli’s works already 


score 


more 
j 


olor than 


known here. Usigli is not only a composer 
of unquestionable gift but likewise a leader 
of unusual ability. Minus music, he con- 
ducted his work with dash and vigor, splen- 
did technical command, obtaining from the 
orchestra a fine and brilliant tone. Repeated 
recalls to the stage proved to the young 
musician that the large audience had thor 
oughly appreciated his work. 

Other numbers on the program 
Bach's Brandenburg Concerto and Beetho- 
ven’s seventh symphony. Under Issay Dob- 
rowen’s direction, the Bach was played with 
all the intricate attention to detail for which 
this conductor is recognized. Dobrowen was 
accorded a warm reception by his host of 
admirers 


were 


Partow Quartet HEARD IN VARIED 


PROGRAM 


first San Francisco concert, in the 
Theatre, the Parlow Quartet, 
Kathleen Parlow, first violin; 
Peterson, second violin; Romain 
viola, and Wiilem Dehe, cello, pre- 
sented a program of classic and modern 
chamber music. The performance of Mo- 
zart’s quartet in D major, and the Hinde- 
mith quartet in C major was distinguished 
by technical excellence and finish that per- 
mitted a full and satisfying expression of the 
contents of the music. The quartet was 
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greeted by a representative audience of both 
San Francisco and East-Bay music lovers. 
Bast CAMERON TO ARRIVE 

Basil Cameron, English conductor, is ex- 
pected to arrive in San Francisco within the 
next few days to conduct the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra in the second half of 
the season. Mr. Cameron will make his ini- 
tial appearance at the Exposition Audi- 
torium, December 29, conducting the second 
program in the Municipal Pop Series upon 
which occasion Mary Garden, always a wel- 
come visitor here, will be the soloist. Cam- 
eron, who was first heard here last season, 
is expected to continue the policy which he 
established last year—that of introducing 
many new orchestral scores from the pens 
of old and contemporary British composers. 

Lulu Blumberg, musician and concert 
manager, entertained a group of artists and 
many music lovers at her home, Decem- 
ber 12. During the evening a program of 
chamber music was paved. oth: a 


Leaves From Busoni’s 
Autobiography 


(Continued from page 7) 
me to wish he had been a little earlier in 
dying.” 

“Why have you never written that down?” 
I asked. But he had no answer ready. Then 
he began to praise Elgar, especially his exact 
knowledge of the orchestra. “He showed 
me how to make a part of Beethoven’s Leo- 
nora Overture, which never sounded well, 
mean something.” He spoke of Elgar’s cor- 
rectness as a big thing. 

Shaw seemed to have given little thought 
to the essentials of opera. He could not, he 
said, have written a libretto. He would 
merely have been writing something he had 
written elsewhere. 

“I should be glad,” said I, “to try my 
hand at music for the scene in Hell in your 
Man and Superman.” 

“It would be wasted effort,” 
“It wouldn’t make any money.” 

“It was not exactly that prospect that at- 
tracted me,” said I. 

“Oh, but you must take these matters into 
account,” s said he. “Of course I am not a 
famous artist (this half jokingly), but I 
can Claim to have ridden my hobbyhorse too.” 

As a musician Shaw has remained a dilet- 
tante, and of course such an intellectual dil- 
ettante is incomparably better than a mere 
specialist. 

He is working, he tells me, on an enor- 
mous play which will occupy four evenings, 
in which he suggests that the world has 
grown so great and so complex that life is 
too short to understand and control it all. 
Consequently modern man develops longevity 
and aspires to reach the age of Methuselah 
—three hundred years. In the course of the 
play mankind actually succeeds in doing so. 
The first act takes place in Paradise, where 
the first human beings are not aware that 
they must die, and where for the first time 
death appears on earth. The second act 
takes place in the present day. 

In this play Lloyd George and Asquith 
are to be introduced discussing the project 
to introduce a bill into Parliament providing 
for lives of three hundred years. The third 
act takes place several centuries later, when 
men are actually reaching such an age. In 
this new age, however, there are still more 
fearful complications and funny situations. 
As for the fourth act, he himself had not de 
cided just how to treat it. It was to be 
played thousands of years in the future, and 
Shaw had not made up his mind just how to 
represent the world at that time. 

Oh, good old Shaw! What realism, what 
machinery to make men happy! Shaw loves 
humankind (his telegraph address is “So- 
cialist, London” ) theoretically. Moreover, 
he is now “in training” to become a second 
Methuselah. 

I have accustomed myself to circumstances 
once more, but they seem so much less im- 
portant than before. and it is easier for me 
now to look at things with more experienced 
The throngs go streaming by, and yet 
at every step, every day, there are new faces. 
Each individual is a poor, little, uninteresting 
existence! The a ance of faces in the 
street is striking. Greatness does not lie in 
quantity. 

Late in 1920 Busoni returned to his home 
in Berlin and was shortly after made pro- 
fessor of advanced composition in the State 

{cademy. This appointment was not greeted 
by applause in all quarters for a group of 
patriotic Germans with Hans Pfitsner at 
their head fought it. They disliked to have 
an Italian teach young Germans music! 

Within the next vear or so Busoni had 
created a “school,” like Liszt, and his suc- 
cess was just making ttself felt when it be- 
came apparent that his health was failina, 
not being equal to the great demands made 
upon him. Rapidly he broke up and on July 
27, 1924, he died of heart disease at his home 
in Berlin. 

Jever 
foreigner 


said Shaw. 


eves. 


since the war did the death of a 
cause more sincere mourning in 
Rerlin. People from all walks of life came 
by the thousands to gaze at the great dead 
man in the Academy, where the body lay in 
state. This display of genuine sorrow was 
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PARIS ORCHESTRA 
CANCELS LONDON 
VISIT 


Lonpon.—The eagerly expected vis- 
it to London of the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra of Paris has been cancelled 
presumably owing to the fall of the 
rate of exchange. The orchestra had 
been announced to give two concerts 
at Queen’s Hall and Albert Hall, De- 
cember 12 and 13, under the direction 


of Albert Wolff. 











the last tribute to a brilliant and inspiring 
career all too soon ended. 


Club Items 
(Continued from page 9) 


Rubinstein Club Presents Amy 


Goldsmith 


Amy Goldsmith, coloratura soprano, was 
featured at the December 15 concert, the first 
of the forty-fifth season of the Rubinstein 
Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Dr. William Rogers Chapman, director. The 
youthful singer was heard in the Shadow 
Song (Dinorah), in which her high and 
clear tones were effective, an encore in Eng- 
lish following; and in Una Voce Poco Fa 
(Rossini), which likewise produced enthusi- 
astic applause, and a second encore. The 
Sleigh (Kountz) and Moon Marketing 
(Weaver), two lively choruses, were re- 
peated, and the Hallelujah Chorus closed the 
concert. The International Art Unit Or- 
chestra; Estelle Liebling and Kathryn K. 
Child, piano accompanists, and William 
Goldsworthy, organist, assisted. A_ large 
audience attended. BW i 


Songs by Mrs. Beach Featured at 
Musicians’ Club 

Six songs by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach were 
features of the December 16 musicale of The 
Musicians Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, sung by Ruth Shaffner in im- 
peccable style with the composer at the 
piano. They comprised Dark Garden, The 
Moon Path, I Shall Be Brave, Mine Be Thy 
Lips, and the popular Ah Love, But a Day 
and The Year’s at the Spring. The Beach 
quintet for piano and strings was an im- 
portant part of the program, played by the 
Marianne Kneisel String Quartet and the 
composer, who also contributed her Hermit 
Thrush, piano solo, as encore. Miss Shaff- 
ner was again heard in songs by the Ameri- 
can composers, Gena Branscombe, Jessie 
Wise, Marion Bauer, MacDowell, Hadley 
and Howe. She earned deserved applause. 


Opera Club of the Oranges Active 


The Opera Club of the Oranges (New 
Jersey), will give performances of two 
comic operas for its third season. The first 
will be Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann, given 
on February 5. Lecocq’s The Daughter of 
Madame Angot will be the second operetta 
to be presented. Louis Dornay is director 
of the club and Betsy Culp the musical 
coach. According to Mr. Dornay: “The 
Opera Club of the Oranges is a non-profit- 
making organization that has as its ultimate 
aim the fostering of a greater interest in 
vocal-dramatic art, and to do its share in 
making opera and opera comique a more 
widespread and popular form of entertain- 
ment in America. By its work the organi- 
zation hopes to be useful in opening up fu- 
tures for young vocalists with operatic as- 
pirations.” 


Sutton Club Opened by Cobina 
Wright 

Wright (Mrs. William 
Wright), soprano, has opened the Sutton 
Club, a place for luncheon, dinner, and 
supper dancing, at 324 East 57th Street, 
New York. The new venture (open to 
members only) is under distinguished so- 
cial patronage and on the opening night, 
December 15, an interesting assemblage of 
fashionables and luminaries from the musi- 
cal and theatrical worlds filled the tastefully 
decorated large clubroom. 
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A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


the ST. CHARLES 


On the Boardwalk at New Jersey Avenue 
European or American plan. French and German 
cuisine. Sea water baths. Sun deck. Musfe room. 
No place like Atlantic City to get rid of a cold. 
Attractive winter rates 
A stay at the ST. CHARLES— 
leading winter resort hotel— 
is health insurance! 











Buy From Your Local Dealer 
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THe Part Music PLays IN RECREATION 


INCE primitive man first heard the 
ceaseless surge of the sea and learned 
from it rhythm, the singing of wind 
through trees and 
learned from it a note, 
the trill of a birdsong 
and learned from it a 
melody, man has been 
musical. 

He stretched a bit of 
rawhide over a gourd 
and beat out his own 
man-made rhythm. 
He discovered the mu- 
sical usefulness of a 
reed and of a_ taut 
string. In his mo- 
ments of ecstasy and 
his hours of anguish 
he intuitively turned to 
music for an inspira- 
tion and solace. Homer 
lyre,” David plucked 
his harp, and, because he was a “cunning 
player,” Saul “was refreshed, and was well, 
and the evil spirit departed from him.” 

Because man still seeks to heighten his 
happiness and temper his thoughts through 
a musical medium, music has become a part 
and parcel of practically every phase of the 
complexities of a twentieth century civiliza- 
tion, none the less of the recreational phase 
than of cultural and intellectual aspects 
Ergo, American cities, frequently through 
their municipal recreation departments, spend 
millions of dollars each year to bring music 
to the masses. The masses need it; the 
masses want it; the masses, in the long run, 
appreciate it when they get it; and the com- 
munity benefits by direction and by indirec- 
tion. 


© Bachrach 
THOMAS W. 
LANTZ 
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A Music-Less Day 

In Portland, Maine, the opening day of a 
National Music Week observance was known 
as a music-less day. Not even a bass-voiced 
dog was to howl. But the public howled at 
the very suggestion of music-starvation. The 
mayor of Portland, however, was asked to 
proclaim the first day as “Music-less Day.” 
Before the mayor could blink an eye, al- 
most, theatre managers, merchants, dancers, 
aroused themselves. What! No music? 
Unthinkable! It was as though there were 
to be no telephones, no electric light, no gas. 
Music on strike? Not, if they could help it, 
by a loug shot! So everybody promised 
harmony if they could have melody. In 
such fashion, the fundamental need of man 
for music was emphasized in Portland. 

To make persons more music-minded and 
to give them a fair chance to be so, music 
has been made to play an important—an 
increasingly important—part in municipal 
recreation programs. Recreation officials, 
however, are more interested in obtaining 
the activity of 1,000 one-dollar singers than 
of one $1,000 singer. This conception of the 
part which music should play in recreation 
is the outgrowth of recreation experts’ con- 
ception that when the masses themselves 
have an active, a personal, part in its mak- 
ing music has an infinitely greater value 
than when the masses merely listen to music 
made by a few of their number, important 
though that making may be to the indi- 
viduals who make it. 

The World War gave great impetus to 
“community music,” which has grown rap- 
idly in popularity during the last thirteen 
years and is receiving ever greater recog- 
nition as an important factor in any com- 
munity recreation program. The June num- 
ber of “Recreation,” the organ of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, New York, 
indicates the trend, as the figures show in the 
table at the top of the page. 

Music plays an especially important part 
recreationally in the relieving of jaded nerves 
and fatigued bodies of both the normal and 
the sub-normal person. Recreation officials 


and an orchestra of 200 High School Students comprising Westchester County's 
Commission in the New County Center, White Plains, 
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Recreation, Reading, Pa. 





Recreational Music 


Groups Organized 

CONE GHOUS ccccccdcseccacccel 384 

Bands 

Opera Companies 
*The numbers in 

Association on 


(103)* 
(150) 


parentheses indicate the 
their music-recreation activities. 
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Activities Show Growth in Various Cities 


Total Attendance 
at Performances 
(90) 657,426 (50) 
352,87 (77) 
(18) 49,93 (16) 
National Re« 


Total Number Enrolled 
18,403 


1,493 


of cities reporting to the reation 





know and have taken cognizance of the fact 
that mental health authorities now recognize 
music as having distinct therapeutic values. 
The treatment of the mentally ill through 
the medium of music-recreation has worked 
out, successfully in a number of Pennsylva- 
nia’s state hospitals for the mentally deficient 
and the hope for the future in this field is 
bright. 
At all 


music 


manner of community gatherings 
has been proved to have a profound 
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twenty-five separate committees. These plan 
band concerts in a central-city park, a broad- 
cast of a symphony orchestra concert, and 
elaborate programs in hospitals, homes for 
orphans and the aged, detention homes for 
girls and boys, shops, and stores and fac- 
tories, prisons and schools. With the public 
schools’ department of music co-operating, a 
musical program is presented in every class- 
room in the city and the parents and friends 
of the 20,000 children are invited to attend 


tery. 


A Mixed Quartet. 


socializing value in bringing many persons 
of many minds together for a common pur- 
pose. in community sings persons from all 
walks of life meet on common ground and 
the seed is sown for an increase in a sense 
of civic unity and neighborliness. At Com- 
munity Nights sponsored by the rec reation 
department of the City of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, groups which average 1,200 adults 
thoroughly enjoy their mass singing, The 
Keeper Did A-Shooting Go, a relic of the 
eighteenth century, and Morning Comes 
Early, a Slovakian folk song, being among 
the favorites. A stereopticon is used to 
throw both music and words on a screen, and 
a pianist and a live-wire song leader help the 
crowds make the welkin ring with the old 
songs, Smiles and Monday is Wash Day. 
Reading’s observance of National Music 
Week annually awakens the community to 
the importance of music as a factor, an im- 
portant factor, in the life of the community 
and of each one of its individuals. A great 
variety of programs makes it possible to 
reach persons of all tastes and all musical 
backgrounds, and a definite attempt is made 
to make the week’s events democratic and 
all-inclusive. Planned by the city recreation 
department, a part of the municipal govern- 
ment, the week’s activities require the ser- 
vices of some hundreds of citizens on about 


A CHORUS OF 


Annual 


and do. In all these activities, especially 
those requiring the services of professional 
musicians, the Department of Parks and Pub- 
lic Property of the City, the musicians’ union, 
and the Reading Musical Foundation co-op- 
erate to the fullest. 

Through the parks department and the 
musical foundation also, more than 80,000 
persons last summer heard four professional 
bands play a series of 20 concerts in Read- 
ing parks and on Reading playgrounds. The 
recreation department last year organized a 
boys’ playground band, to provide recreation, 
and to foster music- -mindedness, and to help 
develop musicians who some day may take 
their places as leaders in the musical life of 
the community. 

During the summer of 1931, the City of 
Reading operated twenty-three playgrounds, 
under trained leaders, and for the first time 
introduced the contest idea in music. The 
city recreation department believes that there 
are distinct values in the contest idea as ex- 
emplified in song contests, music memory 
contests, and auditions. They necessitate a 
period of study, arouse interest and enthusi- 
asm through the spirit of competition, in- 
crease the general, mass knowledge of music, 
offer opportunity to establish and improve 
standards, arouse community interest in 
things musical, make for mass education in 
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music and teach team play. In the song con- 
test, each playground group sang one 
pulsory, one optional song. The former was 
Morning Comes Early, a folk song. More 
than 600 youngsters took part in the contest 

In the last few years the harmonica has 
received considerable attention as an instru- 
ment which contributes to the musical life 
of the average boy. The instrument’s tonal 
characteristics lend themselves to combina 
tions with other small instruments, partic- 
ularly plucked types such as the guitar, the 
mandolin, the banjo, and the ukulele. In the 
winter of 1930-1931, the Reading recreation 
department conducted a harmonica contes 
for boys and girls. Contestants were d vided d 
into age groups and a champion selected 
each classification. And although the 
testants represented, of course, no highbrow 
rung on the musical ladder, among the op 
tional selections—sprinkled in with the mort 
obvious and expected St. Louis Blues and 
Moonlight and Roses—were an aria from 
Faust, snatches of Il] Trovatore. There'll be 
another harmonica contest in Reading thi 
winter ! 
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Fork DANCING 

Because the 
with dance 
activity 
dancing 
tion 


annals of music are replete 
themes, dancing as a recreative 
helps children musi Folk 
is a traditional part of the recrea 
program in Reading, and through it 
many of the best characteristics of the com 
ponent parts of America’s — pot have 
been retained. For many years, each Tues 
day evening all through the summer play- 
ground season, hundreds of children come 
from all parts of the city to perform folk 
dances. From the Italian sections they come, 
and the Polish sections to dance to folk 
tunes, which came from across the sea, 
played by a professional orchestra engaged 
by the city. Folk Dancing on Reading’ 
playgrounds is an every-day feature, and 
one which the children themselves have come 
to look forward to, and to demand. 

In many other ways, directly 
rectly, the Reading recreation department 
has made music an important part in its 
program. “Barber shop quartets” for young 
men between sixteen and twenty old 
have been popular with adolescents. For 
small children, toy symphony orchestras 
have been sources of infinite satisiaction. 
Singing games are used day in and day out. 

Out of my personal experience as a super- 
intendent in Connecticut, New Jersey, F 7 rida, 
and Pennsylvania, covering a period of ten 
years and contacts with groups eh 
a wide divergence of musical taste, education, 
and background, I should say that a few 
rules covering music-in-recreation are al- 
most axiomatic. I am. first of all, of the 
opinion that a comprehensive recreation pro 
gram without a considered attention to 
music-recreation is no more desirable than a 
public school program without music-educa 
ton. In the second place, I should say that 
the music-recreation program is effective in 
direct proportion to the number of individu 
als it brings into active participation in things 
musical. I am also of the opinion that 
though the aim of music-in-recreation should 
be high, tending always to an appreciation of 
the better music, the success of a program 
cannot be measured in terms of how much 
of the better music has been impressed upon 
the public which any recreation program 
reaches. It is, as I conceive it, not the pri 
mary function of a recreation system t 
teach music per se, as the public school sys 
tem teaches it. Consequently, I am of the 
opinion that if a music-in-recreation pro- 
gram can direct the attention of the masse 
to music, to liking music for music’s 
its musical function is fulfilled, and the rest 

appreciation of the better music, growth 
from ordinary to cultivated tastes, conscious 
self-cultivation in music—will follow as a 
matter of course. 
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2,500 SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Musical Festival held under the auspices of 


Junior 
last May. 
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are a singing people, 
Austrians, Hungarians, 
and much of their music they 
This is not true of Ameri- 
reason for this is the fact 
memorizing Ol a se- 
not a part of their 
deliberate and c: purpose Another 
and deeper reason is that there is no unmis 
demand for it on the part of public 
pin.on That the schools are responsive 
and » public sentiment was shown during the 
orld War, when every school gave a good 

eal of attention to patriotic singing, and 

if | correctly, to singing from 
memory the hour. Community 
everywhere in the 
a nation we showed 
we so desired. 
however, we fell 
into our old habits. I believe 
are going to have our children 
at home it will be because their parents 
brothers and sisters sing and not 
taught in to sing 
And is the 
so teach that 
burst song 
time, it must be 
been remiss. On 
we can and do sing when the occasion 
the effort worth while. There 
few communities which could not pro 

a creditable performance of an oratorio 

as Messiah or Elijah, and largely be 

of music instruction in the schools 
Perhaps, with the increasing leisure we are 
hearing so much about, there will) be more 
eadership in this direction, for this is all 
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By EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, 


Indiana University 


fierce competition for time among the com- 
mon school subjects. There are indications, 
however, that this condition will be a 
thing of the past. The Walter Damrosch 
radio lectures have offered opportunities for 
music instruction and enjoyment which have 
been widely used by both urban and rural 
schools. The radio has proven itself so de 

pendable that it will be only a matter of 
time when educators will be using regularly 
this means of broadcasting all phases of 
curriculum instruction. Its efhciency was 
proved last year when a weekly lesson was 
broadcasted to the rural teachers of Iowa 
by Charles A. Fullerton, the teachers in turn 
teaching the lesson to their pupils during 
the week so efficiently that at the North 
Central Music Supervisors Conference last 
spring twenty-five hundred children sang the 
songs thus learned with one mass rehearsal 
under Mr. Fullerton’s direction. 

The consolidated school movement is giv- 
ing the rural children the same high school 
advantages city children, Good music 
teaching is the rule in these schools, result- 
ing in choruses, orchestras and bands on a 
par with those of the cities. 
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There are other indications that music in 
the one room rural school will in the near 
future be giving a good account of itself 
Recently Miss Catherine Strouse of Kansas 
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sent out a question 
naire to the 105 county superintendents in 
that state. She received replies from 61. 
Here is her summary of the situation. “One 
county reported excellent and practically 
complete supervision, However, I happen to 
know personally of two other counties from 
which we received no replies, so supervised. 
Eleven counties reported partial supervision. 
That is, a few of the schools are reached by 
supervisors or special music teachers, but the 
remainder because of lack of funds, road con- 
ditions, or both, are still without music in- 
struction. Seventeen counties, whether super- 
vised or not, reported that the teachers 
themselves do some music teaching. Nine 
counties reported that what supervision is 
done is financed by the separate school boards, 
In one county it is paid for by the County 
Teachers’ Association. The regular teacher 
in one rural school pays for the music instruc- 
tion out of her own salary. Evidently it 
not necessary to sell music education to the 
rural teachers. They go ahead and do the 
best they can, even without help. Seven 
counties reported some type of festival, and 
eleven reported contests, some venturing to 
undertake these contests and festivals even 
without the aid of a skilled instructor. Visits 
are mostly once a week, although two coun- 
ties report them bi-weekly. The length of 
the period varies from forty-five minutes to 
a quarter of a day. Salaries are various. 
Where compensation is by the visit, the price 
runs from two-fifty to five dollars. In 
some cases this is based on mileage. Where 
compensation is by the month, it varies from 
ten to fifty dollars. In one county one citi- 
zen donated a portable phonograph and 
another a check for one hundred dollars for 
records. In school district, one father 
bears the expense alone amounting to five 
dollars a week, in order that his three chil- 
dren may have this instruction.” Judging 
from this report with all its implications the 
time is not far distant when the rural school 
music problem will be a thing of the past. 

When we ask ourselves if public school 
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music is taking a worthy place in education 
we cannot help thinking of such superb sing- 
ing groups as the A Cappeila cnoir of Flint, 
Michigan; Central High School, Omaha; 
Senn High School, Chicago; Glenville High 
School, Cleveland; and the National High 
School chorus, these being but excellent ex- 
amples of the rising standards of choral work 
prevailing in all parts of the United-States. 
The same thing true of instrumental en- 
sembles, from which it would be emvarass 
to try to select particular examples of 
excellence, there are many. If we ‘think 
of the methods of instruction which produce 
such results, we must conclude that they 
are also excellent. These methods are pro- 
ducing large group interest and enthusiasm 
on the part of our young people, and it is 
interesting to know that there is a good deal 
of activity along chamber music lines and 
in small singing groups. The logical out- 
come will be that every high school orches- 
tra and chorus will have one or more string 
quartettes, at least one woodwind ensemble 
and various vocal groups meeting out of 
school hours to study the treasures of music 
literature in these fields. 

What is the pedagogical secret which pro- 
duces in children the will to do these things ? 
The secret is that the child is treated today 
as if he were an individual personality, rather 
than one of the mass average. The working 
philosophy of public school music teachers 
today was voiced in his inaugural address 
| president of the Music Supervisors 
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Indiana State Champions, 1930-1931. 
child should be educated in music according 
to his natural capacities, at public expense, 
and his studies should function in the musical 
life of the community.” This was written in 
1919. it expressed a growing conviction 
among music educators at that time of the 
real function of public school music, and it 
the nace Bi which is operating today 
satisfactorily in our schools. 

But there is a still more practical reason 
for the good singing and playing in our 
schools. A supervisor of music goes to a 
meeting of a music conference and hears 
fine band, orchestra or chorus; he Pome 
this work with that of his own organizations 
and returns home with a new standard to- 
ward which to work. He has had the finest 
7 of a demonstration lesson of what can 
be done and of what he may do. A still more 
productive because more intensive lesson is 
given when the music director takes a music 
organization to a state contest. His glee 
club or orchestra not only show what they 
can do, but they hear dozens of other just 
such organizations tested out in a similar 
manner. The lesson is taken to heart. They 
all go home with new ideas and with new 
incentives for improvement. Undoubtedly the 
swiftness with which high school music has 
grown in extension and excellence is due to 
the readiness with which good work may 
be heard every year. 

Is public school music proving itself 
Yes, secueell it is not asleep or marking 
time. It is alert, is self critical, not en- 
slaved by method, is eager to profit by what- 
ever has proved productive of good work, 
professionally minded and conscious of 
the enormous possibilities in the musicality 
of children. It is proving itself in beautiful 
singing, intelligent grasp of the printed music 
page, an appreciative acquaintance with the 
great music literature of the world, and an 
eager participation in music group activi- 
ties on the part of the children. In helping 
to develop the musical powers of childhood, 
it is helping to strengthen the and 
ethical stamina of the nation. 
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Notes ON THE History OF WIND INSTRUMENT Music 


By RICHARD H. M. GOLDMAN 


HE origins of many instruments are 

mere conjectures in past time, but it is 

certain that by the fourteenth century 
there were commonly in use the direct pro- 
totypes of most of the instruments with 
which we are familiar. In comparison with 
the enormous amount of music composed for 
the strings, the literature of the wind instru- 
ments is slight; but in the earliest times the 
preponderance of stringed instrument music 
does not seem to have been so great. 

When people first began to compose purely 
instrumental music, they were obviously a 
little embarrassed before the large numbers 
of ill-assorted and often untuneable instru- 
ments. There developed, in consequence, a 
tendency to write for groups of similar or 
related instruments, a practice not wholly 
changed by experiment until the time of 
Jach and Rameau, and reflected to this day 
in the familiar string quartet. In the six 
teenth century and earlier, instrumental 
music was usually written in four simple 
parts and the exact instruments were often 
not specified. The immense number of wind 
instruments made possible the use of a com- 
plete quartet of, for example, oboes or trum- 
pets. There were probably other instru- 
ments so used; a fact suggested by the ex- 
istence of a sinfonia for flutes alone in Peri’s 
Euridice (1600). 

The earliest use of wind instruments is 
found in a practice dating far back into the 
middle ages. This was the retention, espe- 
cially by the German towns, of wind players 
in towers for the purpose of keeping watch 
and announcing the hours. These tower- 
men (thuermer) played their instruments at 
specified times, and performed various civic 
offices. In time they formed small groups 
of six or eight and played processional 
music, dance music, and the accompani- 
ments for church chorales. According to 
Kappey (History of Military Music), their 
duties became more arduous after the 
Reformation, when they had to remind the 
people to pray, by performing chorales with 
trombones and zinken (wooden instruments 
played with a cup mouthpiece) three times 
a day. It was not long before they reached 
a semi-official status as town bands, and be- 
gan to combine other instruments with the 
two just mentioned. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, these bands of thuermer were the pre 
dominant influence on wind = instrument 
music. (The court orchestras, however, 
were likewise mainly wind; the trumpet, 
considered the aristocrat of ancient instru- 
ments, being reserved for the use of these 
organizations and for the nobility in gen- 
eral. The band of Henry VIII consisted of 
three lutes, three rebecs, a harp, two viols, 
fourteen trumpets, ten trombones, four 
drums, two tambourines and a_ bagpipe. 
That of Queen Elizabeth contained six trom 
bones and a number of trumpets given vari- 
ously at ten to sixteen, as well as two flutes, 
a bagpipe, drums and a few stringed instru- 
ments. What sort of music these combina- 
tions played is, perhaps fortunately, left 
largely to the imagination.) 

Those of us who have attended the Bach 
festivals at Bethlehem or other places, are 
familiar with these tower men who play 
chorales with trumpets and trombones. | 
have pointed out that the pleasing effect of 
such instruments in playing four-part music 
was appreciated at a very early date. Weck- 
erlin quotes a book published at Berlin in 
1784 by C. C. Rolle, in which it is stated 
that in church ceremonies of the seventeenth 
century the singing was accompanied by 
zinken and trombones, but that trumpets 
were reserved for great solemnities. Like- 
wise that “those who play simple chorales 
from towers, also have sonatas composed for 
them, which they play together to all the 
inhabitants of the town.” There is not a 
great deal of this music preserved or de- 
ciphered, but Kappey reprints, in addition to 
the town marches of Bamberg (fourteenth 
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(fifteenth century), a 
Orlandus Lassus, and 
a Basse Danse of an unknown composer, 
published at Paris in 1530. We have, too, 
the record of a fete given by Irangois I in 
1518, during which a Pavane was performed 
by “three buccinas (prototype of the French 
horn), different sorts of wooden flutes, and 
two brass instruments in the Milanese fash- 
ion.” But such combinations as the last, 
aside from court music, were rare in any 
case, and presumably were used only for 
state functions of a more or 
nature. 

Were this a 
would be possible to 


century) and Worms 
Symphonie a Stix of 


less social 
history of wind bands, it 
introduce many more 
interesting details of the musical methods 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
but we must proceed to the music itself. 
The first publication of great moment to us 
was the Psalmodia Sacra of Johannes 
Krueger, 1585, containing chorales written 
for trombones in four, five and six parts, 
with organ accompaniment. It should be 
mentioned that in various Psalters through 
out the sixteenth century the music is said 
to be written for voices or instruments. The 
instruments are not given, but in view of the 
prevailing ecclesiastical style, I believe it 
fairly sate to assume that brass instruments 
were often, if not always, used in the ab- 
sence of voices.) The texture of this music 
is extremely rich, and needless to say, im 
pressive. The trombone was in frequent use 
in the sixteenth century, for in spite of its 
dignified and noble character, its use was 
not restricted like that of the trumpet. It 
is said that a choir of trombones alone was 
used in Venice at the celebration of such im- 
portant ceremonies as the annual wedding of 
the Doge to the Adriatic. 

It may be taken as certain that Krueger’s 
work was not daringly original, but merely 
reflected a popular manner of chorale writ 
ing. The tradition was still alive in the 
next century. It is possible to find a great 
number of chorales for organ and trombones 
by such typical early seventeenth century 
composers as Rosenmiuller, Franck, Schein, 
and above all, Heinrich Schiitz. 

Schutz, called “the father of 
music,” and the most important 
composer before Johann Sebastian Bach 
seems to have had a great interest in wind 
instruments, which is not surprising in view 
of the background I have attempted to 
sketch. Of his various instrumental pieces 
and accompaniments, most are for unspeci 
fied instruments; but here again, since many 
call for trombones, trumpets, etc., it may 
safely be assumed that others did as well 
One of the most famous compositions of 
Schutz is his lament Absalon, mi fili for 
bass voice and four trombones. This was 
published in 1629. 

Somewhat later than this, the growth of 
actual military music ‘may be said to have 
begun. Louis XIV of France, had established 
bands of oboes to perform certain marches 
and signal calls. When Lully became fa 
vorite court musician, the king asked him to 
compose and arrange music for these or 
ganizations. Lully was well fitted for this 
work, for he used the oboe constantly in his 
operas, and understood the instrument thor 
oughly. But one can imagine the effect a 
band of oboes must have produced, the clari 
net had not yet been invented. These little 
marches and other numbers that Lully wrote 
for the oboes of the military, about 1660, are, 
however, within the range and playing pos 
sibilities of the modern clarinet family. 
Among the numbers of this sort which Lully 
arranged for the king, are the famous 
Marche des Mousquetaires du Roi de France, 
and the Marche des Dragons du Roi. Many 
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the progress has been steady. The contribu- 
tions of Wieprecht, and his triumph in 1838, 
are so well known, as are the achievements 
of Gilmore and his successors, that they re- 
quire no comment at this point. The modern 
wind band requires a history of its own. 
We must return to the previous century 
and to the wind music itself. The great 
composers of the time, Handel, Pur 
cell, and the Italian s« did no writing 
purely for wind; not until Haydn and 
Mozart do we have highly developed wind 
chamber music. The ee between the 
time of Pezelius and iilidor and that of 
Haydn and Mozart is a ‘tomilier story; but 
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VISUALIZING A SYMPHONY—AN EXPERIMENT 
IN MusicAL EDUCATION 


By Ruth St. Denis 
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the idea—that if individuals, children as well 
as older people, actually give their own 
bodies to a rhythm or when they have what 
he calls “realized that rhythm,” they have 
experienced it more keenly than they could 
possibly have through merely listening to the 
music. It was on this principle that his 
whole system was built. We have had Dal- 
croze teachers from time to time at Deni- 
shawn House and doubtless his basic idea 
has contributed to my experiment. 

My synchoric, however, has nothing to 
do with this particular system, but naturally 
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is an underlying principle which is 
same in beth—that by actually moving 
to music one achieves an intuitive under- 
tanding of that music that merely hearing 
it cannot give. So, on this basis we began 
years ago to visualize the “Unfinished 
of Schubert. When the first 
was finished, the children of the 
had a more awakened and sensitive 
appreciation of orchestration, so that in 
earing not only the symphony which they 
kn w so well but other masterpieces, they 
would, with great delight pick out that in 
strument they themselves had realized, as 
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well as the other parts their little friends 
had trodden out. 

Let me explain what is done in what we 
call a “synchoric” class. The class will 
consist first of all, of the necessary numbers 
to dance a symphony which is from forty 
to sixty children. Each child is cast from 
an artistic standpoint, according to his height, 
age, weight and physical quality of expres- 
sion to represent a certain instrument. Ob- 
viously the slender, agile child would be 
chosen for the violin, and the higher wood- 
winds. The more sturdy children would 
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represent the brass instruments; and the 
heavier children the drums. The heavy 
brass instruments would be danced by the 
older children. But from an educational 
standpoint, this class would be re-cast, so 
that the lighter children, who were chosen 
would in this class be called upon to beat 
out the drums. In this way, at the end of 
a winter each child would have not only a 
keen realization of the musical quality and, 
therefore, of the physical quality of the move- 
ment relative to the instrument that he had 
been artistically chosen for, but would also 
have a sound understanding of all the other 
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for two clarinets, two horns, and 
bassoons (op. 71); an octet for two 
two clarinets, two horns and two bas- 
soons (op. 103); as well as a Rondino for 
the same combination, and three duets for 
clarinet and bassoon. The quintet derives 
directly from the one of Mozart, and is 
interesting in view of the development in our 
own century of music for piano and winds. 

The nineteenth century, aside from pro- 
viding marches for military band, showed 
little interest in original writing for winds. 
There are a poor waltz by Weber, an un- 
published overture by Mendelssohn, and a 
few concerti and sonatas for clarinet of 
horn by composers from Weber to Brahms 
and Strauss. The reasons for this lack of 
interest not hard to discover. The nine- 
teenth century was first and foremost the 
age of the romantic composers; the age of 
“emotional” and sentimental music. The 
crisp definition of wind ensembles hardly 
fits this sort of material, for it is pre- 
eminently the soft and vibrant strings that 
can carry it. Occasionally it was found that 
the reeds were useful, especially for certain 
moods and colors. I am sure that the de- 
scriptive adjectives such as “plaintive” and 
“noble” applied to oboe and clarinet, were 
dear to the composers of the last century. 
In general brass, too, was not used except 
for “dignity” and special martial effects. 
The age surely belonged to the strings. 

It seem to me that our civilization is better 
reflected in wind and percussion combina- 
tions. The force and new rhythms, the as- 
sertiveness and cerebrality of our day de- 
mand the strong and clean-cut sounds of 
metal and wood. The platitude that no 
music can be great unless it is the expression 
of the civilization which gave it birth is 
simple to illustrate. People may disdain to 
listen to “jazz” bands; but few would be 


1 sextet 
two 


are 


rash enough to deny that such bands are 
distinctly of our age. They are almost en- 
tirely wind bands of a new character; and 
if this century has given us nothing else 
in music, it has given us something of value 
in the balance and sonority that such com- 
binations attain in the hands of outstanding 
arrangers. 

Serious composers, however, have taken 
up wind music again with splendid results. 
There are innumerable trios, quartets, quin- 
tets, sonata, concerti, etc., by men like Hinde- 
mith, Milhaud, Rieti, Roussel, Schonberg 
and Stravinsky. The score of Honegger’s 
David is practically all wind; and Stravin- 
sky’s Symphonie des Psaumes begins to 
eliminate some of the strings, too. Stravin- 
sky, one of the greatest oif all masters of 
instrumentation, besides a symphony for 
winds, has written the famous Octuor, one 
of the most engaging pieces of chamber mu- 
sic since Mozart. Of all this music, one 
may form one’s own opinion; I am content 
merely to point out the revival of interest 
in the wind instruments as an independent 
group. 

With the interest of the outstanding com- 
posers again returning to wood-wind and 
brass, and with the efforts being made in 
this country to induce prominent musicians 
to write for the developed wind band, I be- 
lieve we are going to see still further prog- 
ress. The high school band contests in the 
mid-west are developing talented wind in- 
strument players, and promoting the inter- 
est in good wind music. It is to be hoped 
that the field of old and new wind chamber 
music will not be neglected, for to date the 
finest compositions for wind have been in 
the smaller dimensions. The only way to 
extend the wind repertoire now, is to revive 
and edit again the works that have now 
too long lain unappreciated. 


instruments and the various parts of the 
composition played by those instruments. 

Our work begins with a pianist who has 
the score before him and a record for the 
coloring and the general feeling of the sym- 
phony which is being played. When we take 
up a symphony I listen to the music played, 
first in its totality, and then, second, in its 
from an artistic standpoint to be the flutes, 
parts, and I instantly conceive a mental 
“word” or physical gesture, or movement 
pattern that seems to me to fit that individual 
movement, at the same time taking into 
account that this movement, when it is com- 
pleted, is but a small portion, at that given 
moment, of the entire ensemble movement 
of the whole. 

In other words, the complete gesture- 
picture must be kept constantly in mind 
while giving the particular group a certain 
gesture. Or, in the case of an instrument 
being a solo, the solo dance of the individ 
ual child must be kept in mind. 

It has been our experience that the child 
from seven to fourteen years old has a keener 
power of concentration than the girl of fif 
teen to twenty years of age. We had little 
difficulty in our last experiment in keeping 
the children mentally and physically in the 
routine or pattern in which they belonged. 
This is all the more remarkable when one 
considers that three little girls illustrating 
the flutes and one oboe for four measures, 
had to dance while the entire ensemble was 
roaring around their ears, and that the little 
drum boys had to count sixty-two measures 
and then beat twice. The educator will 
surely see here a motivation to effort, and 
a realization of achievement constituting a 
highly satisfying educative experience. 

It is obvious that under this system the 
rather obnoxious attitude called “exhibition 
ism” is completely annihilated. No child 
can retain the “watch-me-Mamma-and-see- 
what-I-can-do” attitude while she is busy 
concentrating on coming in for two beats at 
the end of the thirty-second bar. All the 
child’s petty self-consciousness during these 
classes is completely obliterated. All the 
little selfishnesses and tempers and “cute” 
little ways—which fathers and mothers often 
find so ravishing, but visitors do not—are 
forgotten and a sense of personal dignity to 
be maintained during this entire experience, 
is developed day after day. 

The gestures used by the children for 
these symphonies are of the simplest so that 
no child who is capable of reasonable con 
centration and can run and keep time to 
music would be debarred. Therefore, it 
becomes a system of teaching both music 
and the dance in its most simple and funda- 
mental form. 

It is of particular interest to point out 
that neither the dance activity nor the 
music become in themselves ends, but are 
so co-ordinated as to react to the best pos- 
sible advantage toward the development of 
the child on all three planes—his physical 
development in the dance, his emotional re- 
sponse to the music, and his mental under- 
standing of orchestration and appreciation 
of the symphony itself, and music in gen- 
eral. 

Much might be said re garding the visuali- 
zation of the constituent voices and phrases 
of the music, and philosophically minded 
speculators will find food for their ingenuity 
in explaining why certain sounds inevitably 
indicate certain special patterns. There is 
only space for a word of this in passing. 
First, as to the pitch: inevitably the group 
moves in the perpendicular under the moti- 
vation of pitch; the high notes lift the body 
into up-stretching lines and as the scale falls, 
and in relation to the intervals voiced, the 
body falls. The timbre of the notes is also 
registered in the muscle and movement re- 
sponse; the cooing flutes produce soft and 
fluid movements; the brasses tighten the 
muscles ; the cellos produce heavy languorous 
steps ; and so forth. While the general line 
of each pattern is indicated for the group 
concerned, there is much left to the individ- 
ual for specific characterizations. 

The following facts have been noted by 
careful observers of the children in the 
course of these exercises: 


The completeness of concentration, 
whieh however, is free from tension. 

The realization of group-unity within 
ak instrumental unit. 

3. The sense of dignity felt by the child, 
arising from the definite relationship estab- 
lished through the structure of the music; 
to have a function and to have the social 
surroundings respect that function is the 
source of all real dignity. 

4. The effectiveness of the movements as 
physical culture in view of the coordination 
of the mental and emotional elements. 

The serene happiness of the children 
in ‘the action. 

6. The unconscious grace and beauty of 
line and movement attained by children as 
their consciousness is more completely in- 
volved in the performance. 
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HORT History OF THE Voice Class MOVEMENT 


BOUT twenty years ago, Charles H. 
Miller, then director of music in the 
public schools of Lincoln, Nebraska, 

had a quaint 

idea. Mr. Mil- 

ler has become 

noted for his 
quaint ideas 
about music 
education since 
then. He is al- 
ways a radi- 
cal, always 
more than 
ready to give 
a new idea a 
chance in the 
hope that it 
may blossom 
into a princi- 
ple. He is 
now deeply in- 
volved in the 
idea that 
school chil- 
dren may be taught to read music and at 
the, same time enjoy the process. This latest 
idea does away with the use of the cele- 
brated do-re-mi syllables. But the quaint 
Mr. Miller has proved that it works and 
that the children do enjoy learning how to 
read music without the syllables. Of course, 
it really is a most foolish idea to teach 
beginners the actual pitch names of the 
notes of the, scale. Everyone in the pro- 
fession knows it is far better to fool the 
children by pretending the names are do- 
re-mi at first, and then, after they have 
learned it that way, break the news to 
them that the real names of the notes are 

a-b-c and so on. And no orthodox teacher 

would think of telling children that from 

c to e is a third when he could just as 

well as not befog the issue by calling it 

do-mi and reveal the subterfuge at some 
later date. 

Well, Mr. Miller is that way, and the 
quaint idea he had twenty years ago was 
none other than that folks could take vocal 
lessons in a group as well as, if not better 
than, individually. Now that was a foolish 
idea if there ever was one George Oscar 
Bowen, then in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
and T. P. Giddings, then at Oak Park, IIl., 
two other pioneers in public school music 
education, had nibbled at the, same idea 
around 1908. But scarcely a person of any 
standing in the profession could be found 
to agree with Mr. Miller. If anyone had, 
probably the quaint Mr. Miller would have 
dropped the idea at once and sought a more 
unpopular idea. He is that way. But as this 
new idea was quite revolutionary, and had 
no friends in the profession, Mr. Miller was 
as happy as a lark, and went right ahead 
and started his classes. 

To make matters worse, these classes of 
his were composed of youngsters in the 
senior high school. He proceeded on the 
proposition that after boys’ voices have 
changed, it would be, valuable to teach them 
some of the fundamental principles of effi- 
cient voice production. Mr. Miller thought 
he could avoid the accumulation of bad 
vocal habits by tiiese boys and girls and 
start them on the way to correct use of 
their voices without waste of time. By doing 
this, his idea was that music might be 
made a more intimate part of their lives 
because they might reasonably be expected 
to become singers as well as listeners to 
the singing of others. He thought that per- 
haps they might, by reason of these classes, 
the more readily gather around the piano 
at home of nights, for a family sing. He 
knew that almost all the young people in 
the, schools could sing tunes, for the old- 
time “monotone” bogy was rapidly being 
eradicated earlier in the grades by skilful 
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teaching. He reasoned that, since, they 
would be singing around anyhow, it would 
he good horse-sense to see to it that they 
sang with fundamentally sound tone, pro- 
duction instead of yelling and thus annoy 
ing the neighbors. 

Another idea he had was that his high 
school chorus might be able to sing better 
music than was then the style and sing it 
with musical taste and efficient vocalism 
And, finally, he thought that perhaps there 
might be discovered young folks with 
voices good enough to advance, far in the 
profession of singing, who otherwise might 
never be discovered. So he went right on 
with his strange new and the idea 
was unpopular enough for so long that he 
stayed right on the job even after he was 
promoted to the directorship of the Roches 
ter school system. Of late years, however, 
the idea has spread so far and become so 
orthodox in senior high schools, colleges, 
and teacher-training institutes, that, with no 
more opposition on his hands, life became toc 
monotonous; so, he, started his do-less, mi- 
less, re-less campaign, which is at present 
furnishing him with all the opposition he 
needs. 

A few years later, a young vocal teacher 
in New York City, Frederick H. Haywood 
by name, became obsessed with the same 
quaint class idea, but from another angle. 
His idea was that considering the cost of 
a vocal education in New York City, which 
was and still is fairly expensive, there must 
be hundreds if not thousands of adult young 
people in town, eager to study voice, but 
absolutely unable to pay the regular fee 
expected by a sound teacher with any repu- 
tation. He logically came to the conclusion 
that if vocal fundamentals could be as suc- 
cessfully transmitted to a class as to an 
individual, such a class should be instituted ; 
a thing which he did without further delay. 
Naturally, this move met with opposition 
from colleagues all over the country as the 
news got around and quite sincere opposi- 
tion it was. Somehow the thing sounded 
vulgar. The very idea of teaching anyone 
who had the price of a class lesson those 
sacred formulae hitherto properly reserved 
to those who came decently alone, as a 
neophyte to a master, appropriately humble 
and armed with the suitable amount of cur- 
rency! And besides, all good teachers know 
that just so long as people have individual 
faults in their vocal habits, they must be 
treated individually. No class of individuals, 
each with his own peculiar set of ills can be 
treated successfully by a sort of blanket 
training any more than they could all wear 
the same sized shoes. No, no; a person 
with a throaty, thick, dark production of 
tone certainly cannot be taught the same as 
a person with a bad nasal tone; nor one 
with a wide-open white voice like either of 
the others. 

Mr. Haywood’s idea, very revolutionary 
at that time, but quite orthodox now, was 
that nearly all vocal faults are due to inter 
ference of one kind or another, and that if 
“freedom of all parts used in tone produc- 
tion’”’ were acquired by the student, his own 
fundamental fault would, of course, dis- 
appear as would the different ones of all his 
class-mates. So he started his classes, and 
as current musical history is compelled to 
relate, completely proved his point. Back in 
Lincoln, Neb., Mr. Miller had argued that 
since history, science, mathematics, piano, 
violin,—and trumpet-playing had been suc- 
cessfully taught to classes instead of indi- 
viduals only, it must be equally possible to 
teach the fundamentals at least, of voice 
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production in the same way. Neither pioneer 
had then, or has today, the conviction that 
the individual voice lesson can be perma- 
nently displaced by the class-lesson for per- 
fectly obvious reasons. The soprano and the 
baritone cannot study the same songs nor 
the same roles, of course; neither can the 
alto and the tenor, nor perhaps even two 
singers of the same classification; for finally 
each personality, speaking through perfect 
vocal utterance though it may, will require 
individual guidance and coaching for its full 
development. 

Some time after the publication of Mr 
Haywood’s treatise on class instruction, 
D. A. Clippinger over in Chicago, who had 
been experimenting for some years along the 
same lines, as he says in his introduction, 
published his contribution to the literature of 
the movement under the title of Collective 
Voice Training. He states the case for class- 
training thus ably in the introduction to his 
he OK: 

“In the perfecting of an artist there is neces 
sarily much that must be done individually in the 
form of private lessons. The development of style 
and the finer points of teaching are matters of de 
tail that must be worked out by each student under 
the ear of the teacher. 

“But there are many things in voice culture that 
can be taught successfully in class. For example, 
the principles of breath control can be taught to 
a class practically as well as to an_ individual 
The formation of vowels, the concept of pure tone, 
how to free the vocal instrument from all forms of 
interference, enunciation, the principles of phrasing, 
the development of resonance, these and many 
others of the essentials of voice training can be 
taught collectively, thereby not only preventing 
young singers from forming had habits of tone 
production, but saving them much time when they 
go to a private teacher. To sing for a number 
of years without the guidance of a vocal teacher, 
as so many young people do, is certain to form 
habits which will require much time to eradicate 
when they begin serious study.” 

Herbert Witherspoon, recently advanced 
to the position of Director of the Chicago 
Opera, and known internationally as singer 
and teacher, was the next important per- 
sonage to sense the value of class instruction 
in voice training, and to declare his position 
in a national way. Now indeed, the young 
foundling of class instruction had enlisted 
sponsors who could not be ignored. For 
soon Mr. Dudley Buck added his weight 
to the cause. Said he to the writer of this 
short history only a year or two ago, “TI 
so strongly believe in the class idea that 
I am convinced that any student of voice 
should get at least two years of his train- 
ing in a class before going on to the private 
teacher.” 

So, with such men as Haywood, Clip- 
pinger, Witherspoon and Buck enlisted in 
the movement, see what company Mr. Mil 
ler’s quaint idea from out in Lincoln, Neb., 
has finally acquired. 

But that is not the end of the tale. There 
is a very august association of men in the 
country known to all and sundry as the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
a veritable Who’s Who among masters of 
vocal teaching in this country. Constantly 
aware of the new trend, they nevertheless 
for years maintained a conservative attitude 
of “watchful waiting,” as befits such an 
association. They were thoroughly alive to 
the possibilities of such a movement if it 
ever became important enough to warrani 
their serious consideration. These men were 
not interested in the program of the public 
schools of the country except as all good 
citizens are. But when a new type of study, 
so closely akin to their profession began 
to assume national proportions, and high 
schools from Maine to California began to 
offer class voice training in their curricula; 
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when colleges and universities began to offer 
teacher training in this very classification, 
even though only sporadically, the Academy, 
urged unceasingly by Haywood, finally de- 
cided they ought to take a hand. 

This they did. They issued an invitation 
to some public school instructors specializ 
ing in this work to bring to New York on 
February 11, 1930, some of these youngsters 
who had been trained in the classes already 
spoken of. These young people were asked 
to present a program at Aeolian Hall before 
an audience composed of men of the Acad 
emy, educators and music critics and com 
mentators. It was an exclusive party and 
the decision of the Academy as to its en 
dorsement or rejection of the movement was 
the stake. None of the young singers was 
to have had any private instruction in voice 
whatever; all the were to be the 
product of class-instruction solely. 

The program was presented as scheduled, 
and the result was a very fine victory for 
the class idea. For the men of the Academy, 
and the supposedly hard-boiled critics were 
unanimous in expressing their pleasure and 
delight at what they had heard. One vet- 
eran writer said to the writer of this article, 
with unashamed tears plainly showing, that 
he had not been so affected by singing in 
many years as by what he had heard that 
afternoon. For the children, (they were 
nothing but that), their average ages about 
seventeen, both boys and girls, sang with 
perfect poise, with excellent diction, with 
clear understanding of the song material, 
and with the utmost candor and naivete, 
and, best of all, with free emission of pure 
tone, all soloists, a program which will 
never be forgotten by any one fortunate 
enough to have been in that audience. Not 
from one isolated school, but from three 
cities widely separated came these young 
people and their teachers. There was no room 
for doubt. The thing was a success. Olin 
Downes said in his column that before a small 
but exclusive audience, had occurred that 
day perhaps the most important musical 
event in the history of the city. 

The implications of this success were tre 
mendous, and are today. More and more 
public high schools all over the country are 
adding such classes as quickly as they can 
get adequately trained teachers. Ithaca Col- 
lege has this year made it a required sub 
ject for all its embryo teachers, at the behest 
of the dynamic Albert Edmund Brown, and 
under the adequate teaching of Bert Rogers 
Lyon. In addition, teacher-training classes 
are being given at many other schools and 
colleges, among them Michigan, Cornell, 
Penn State, California, Eastman School, 
Syracuse, Rutgers, Skidmore and others. 

The American Academy, this year under 
the presidency of George Ferguson, with 
Mr. Haywood as chairman of the special 
committee, and a distinguished group of 
judges, instituted in May of this year its 
first national contest for class pupils from 
the public schools of the country. Through 
the Chicago group of the Academy, Messrs. 
Witherspoon, Buck, Clippinger, and Hack- 
ett, a similar project is under consideration 
for the Western part of the country. In the 
meanwhile, the pupils themselves, after grad- 
uation from high school in large numbers 
are going on with their work in private 
studios and conservatories. But better than 
that, the level of accomplishment of high 
school choruses and choirs has been raised 
immeasurably, not a little of the credit for 
which is accorded to the impetus given in 
the voice training class. 

So we see that Mr. Miller’s quaint idea 
has grown up to be a principle, and a new 
and f force in modern secondary 
education in music. Perhaps his new quaint 
idea about do-re-mi may some day do as 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Modern Music Instruction—Friml’s Arabian Suite— 
Violin Romance by Vitelin 


REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


Suggestions on Modern Piano Instruction. 


& Sons have issued a neat little sixteen 
“Through the courtesy of the Musical Courier 
are presenting a series of articles by the leading pianists and musical educators 
in this country which will be of interest to all true lovers of music.” The six 
essays (signed in autograph by the writers) which comprise the booklet appeared 
Musical Courier, the series then including also an article by 
In the present Steinway publication there are offered the con 
Erskine, Rudolph Ganz, Howard Hanson, Josef Hofmann, 
Hutcheson, and Olga Samaroff, respectively treating, What Should We 
leach When We Teach Music?; Music as a Self-Expression; Piano Possibili 
ties; What Is Wrong With the Piano?; Give the Amateur Encouragement ; 
Modern Problems in Musical Education. 
It is superfluous to point out the prominence of those musician-authors ; and 
fact that their suggestions must the greatest 
and practical value, covering the chief aspects of piano play- 
teaching. \ reading of the essays proves that point beyond 
a doubt. 
and they are sure to be 
Steinway & Sons, 109 West 
Arabian Suite, by Rudolf Friml 

Four piano pieces called Bedouin Dance, 
and Call of the Desert. 

Once a pianist, always interested in the piano. Friml first came to this country 
from Bohemia as accompanist to Jan Kubelik on that violinist’s initial American 
tour. Friml liked our land, remained here, and became a citizen. His talents 
extended also to composition and he published a number of piano pieces and 
songs of such facile melodic and harmonic attractiveness that he was advised to 
write the ] comedies, which, as all the world knows, he did with 
wr his reputation and his bank account. 
apparently still active in the Friml musical nature 
publishes piano pieces, probably to prove that he still 
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present typical Friml vein—lght, melodious, 
but good teaching material and as home 
for amateurs. ‘The style is musical idiom frankly free 
tic influences. (The Boston, Mass. ) 
Romance for violin and piano, hy Jan Vitolin 

Melodious and graceful violin pages, somewhat Italian 
acter and coloring—which is not a bad model for 
player of the could achieve an effective performance by employing 
ingratiating and tasteful phrasing. Jan Vitolin merits praise for creating 
his own violin music and not resorting to the prevailing practise of “transcribing” 
for that instrument. (Carl Fischer, Inc 
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COURIER 
takes into consideration how music sounds 
rather than how it looks on paper. He says 
(to the student): “Remember that music 
does not exist until it is heard. Do not at- 
tempt to analyze until the composition has 
been played several times, and its sound is 
firmly fixed in the mind. Much har- 
mony has been called by theorists modula- 
tion, although the ear does not register any 
change of tonality 

In other words, to the older theorists if a 
chord was written to look like a dominant 
seventh chord in a certain key, it was that 
dominant seventh chord in that particular 
key, atid was so analyzed. Mr. Wedge treats 
such chords as passing chords or altered 
chords, which of course they really are, be- 
ing the results of consonant part writing. 
According to Mr. Wedge, they are “embel- 
lishments of the chords to which they re- 
solve.” 

Not always, surely! 
upon the rhythm. They may be embellish- 
ments (queer word!) of the chord they 
leave rather than of the chord they approach. 
Since the several voice parts are rhythmic 
and melodic, this is sure to be the case, un- 
less all of the ordinary concepts of counter- 
point are abandoned 

However, one must assume that Mr. 
Wedge is well aware of this and has deter- 
mined upon his method and his nomencla 
ture for purely educational reasons. Taken 
from that point of view. and theoretical ar- 
gument aside, the method is so far superior 
to those almost universally taught, except by 
a few advanced teachers, that one may feel 
sure of its success and far-reaching influence, 
in time convincing teachers that music is not 
a mass of unrelated harmonic progressions 
but a single fabric every thread of which 
must be woven into flowing lines. 

It is regrettable that in order to be “prac- 
tical” Mr. Wedge should see fit to introduce 
into his work certain explanations that are, 
to say the least, somewhat doubtful. (G. 
Schirmer, New York 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Reviewed by Arthur Hartmann 
Quintet for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and 

bassoon, by Lee Sowerby. 

\ glance at the first page will not sympa- 
thetically dispose one towards Mr. Sowerby’s 
use of fifths and ninths in parallel motion, 
when such chords are merly to try to make 
more interesting an otherwise trivial melody. 
However, within two pages he also shows 
his knowledge of contrary motion and con- 
trapuntal devices connected with musical 
composition. The pages reveal no especial 
depth of feeling or beauty of tone combina- 
tions. The brief second movement is largely 
derived from the first. It is however in the 
finale, “At a steady trot,” and its Italian 
equivalent (?) “Al trotto perseverante,” 
that Mr. Sowerby is distinctly American, al- 
beit the horn part bears the indications in 
Italian only, “chiuso,” for the stopped or 
muted tones and “naturale” for the open 
ones. Why? It is as inappropriate as it 
was for MacDowell to put on his To a Wild 
(a typically American rose and also 
characteristic of the American and not the 
Liszt-Rafhan MacDowell), “Semplice con 
tenerezza.” 

To revert to Sowerby, 
of whistling tune which is thrown about, 
without change of key, from the flute to the 
oboe, to the basson, slightly varied in the 
clarinet, given to the horn, etc. An amusing 
codetta terminates this rollicking “tunelet,” 
the most effective movement of the Suite. 
There is no harder problem in score-reading 
than to dig out exclusively bits of orchestra- 
tions of transposing bassoons, clarinets, trum- 
pets, horns and trombones; and while this 
score presents no such difficulties (the only 
transposing instruments being the B_ flat 
clarinet and the horn in F, about the easiest 
to read, with an occasional transposition for 
the bassoon), yet it this reviewer 
that the Society would have done well to 
have issued the Sowerby score with an added 
line, a reduction for the two staves of piano 
writing. It could easily have been done at 
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the foot of each page in smaller notes and 
would have helped the subscribers to realize 
the composition at the piano. After all, the 
score is primarily for reference (and the set- 
tling of disputes) at rehearsals and there are 
not too many wind combinations in this coun- 
try (or elsewhere) to give people an oppor- 
tunity to follow the work from the score 
while hearing it in public performance. As 
it is, many subscribers might place this score 
in their library without the mental strain of 
deciphering it or trying to do so at the piano 
and then wondering whether they had repro- 
duced the actual notes. (G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, by 
Terry, opus 15 

It is not often that the 
for the Society for the Publication of Amer- 
ican Music make as felicitous a decision as 
is the case of this sonata. 

Let us forestall all controversy as to 
whether woman can write as good music as 
her male partners and hasten to say that the 
“weaker” sex does not often write with the 
breadth and passion revealed by Frances 
Terry in this opus 15. Dark brooding, 
Brahmsian introspection (though the only 
reminiscence is the Schumann-like bandying 
of chords in the piano-part of the trio), 
strength of architecture, and sure handling 
of the material, all are in convincing evi- 
dence In short, “Hats off, Gentlemen!’ 
(G. Schirmer, Inc. ) 


VOCAL 
Reviewed by I. R. Sussman 
The Bird Woman (Sacajawea), by 
liam Lester. 
This cantata, 
Choral Society, 


Frances 
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dedicated to the Toledo 
and with text by Evangeline 
Close, deals with the pioneer days of the 
explorers, Lewis and Clark, and represents 
the cross currents of emotion personifying 
Merriwether Lewis and Sacajawea as the 
former was planning his trip to the unknown 
West. It is scored for presentation by a 
soprano, contralto, and baritone, and choruses 
of mixed voices; women’s and children’s, 
and a chorus of men. Accompaniment may 
be either piano or orchestra. 

The work has gusto and 
pleteness in the writing. The 
“flabby,” and the orchestration is complete 
and adequate. However, there is not so 
much originality in the musical ideas as one 
might have wished; there are especially loud 
whispers of Wagnerisms. The text is suit- 
able but not distinguished. (Gamble Hinged 
Music Co.) 
What Child Is This? by 

ryot 
For chorus of 


round com- 
melody is not 


Ralph E. Mar- 


mixed voices a cappella. 
The melody is an old English tune success- 
fully developed in harmonization. An ef- 
fective holiday number. (Gamble Hinged 
Music Co.) 
Nocturne, by .Elizabeth Amelia Cook. 
Lyric by Ida Crocker Duncan. A cappella 
for feminine trio. “Dreamy, hez avenly music 
climbing a trellis of bell-tones” sets the 
mood, which appears slightly artificial. But 
Miss Cook’s music is effectively descriptive. 
(Gamble Hinged Music Co.) 
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Scientific Evaluation of School Music Books 
By IRVING CHEYETTE 


Horace Mann School 


When selecting a text book, there are 
seven major propositions to be considered: 

1. Since the text book determines: what is 
to be taught and how, the best book for the 
purpose should be selected. 

2. There are always several books in each 
field which are equally good in certain 
things. 

3. The text book selected for a given sub- 
ject should conform as nearly as possible to 
the accepted course of study in that subject 
or the best substantated theory and practice 
of educational procedure. 

4. Teachers should be 
books and with the course of study. 
books are written for natural use. It may 
be necessary to adapt the best book to 
special requirements by making additions or 
omissions. It is essential that new teachers 
are made familiar with the course of study 
in use. 

5. Text books under consideration for 
adoption should be analyzed objectively in 
so far as possible, in terms of the elements 
in the course of study. These items should 
be tabulated for easy comparison. The an- 
alysis should be reduced to figures wherever 
possible in order to make comparison easy. 

6. Items which can not be measured ob- 
jectively should be listed and rated subjec- 
tively. Get group judgments by pooling the 
opinions of experts, teachers, and wherever 
possible, students who have to use the books. 
Treat the subjective judgments objectively. 

7. Both objective and subjective items 
should be weighed and combined in a single 
score. The procedure must necessarily vary 
with the subject. 

The above propositions outline the usual 
procedure in use in the selection of text 
books in academic subjects and may well 
serve for the adoption of a music series. 

The book salesman is a valuable servant 
of education. He is generally an expert in 
his field. Often, he is a conscientious stu- 
dent of current demands and of technical 
development in the teaching profession. By 
introducing the teachers and school officials 
to new and improved texts, the bookman 
helps to accelerate the progress of educa- 
tional methods. Without his analysis of the 
texts he sells, many books would never be 
examined. 

However, too «often school officials are 
influenced by a genial personality, a sales- 
man whose smart talk and open-handedness 
will often “put over” a deal of a set of 
books which will not at all fit into the par- 
ticular scheme of musical development 
needed in the community. For this reason, 
the writer has prepared a score card listing 
all the elements which should go into the 
making of a good music text. The scoring 
is personal opinion, and may be altered by 
the individuals using the score card in such 
a way as best suits the needs of the course 
of study in use. 


familiar with the 
Most 


Curyetre Score Carp FoR JUDGING VALUE OF 
Music Books 
One Thousand Point Basis 
Name of book 
Author 


To be used in 
Scored by 


375 
a. Rich in variety 
. Arranged in series: 
seasonal 
social 
ethical 
patriotic 
technical 
nationalistic 
historical 
classical 
romantic 
modern 
a cappella 
folk songs 
art songs 
ballads 
operatic 
atmospheric 
descriptive 
humorous 
impressionistic 
lyric 
religious 
dramatic 
part songs 
Adapted to needs of 
community 
. Literary style 
poetry 
divided. e. Musical value for each grade 
for Range and difficulty 
for Easy to remember 
for Wearability of tune 
for Suitability 
for Music strengthen ideas conveyed 
in text 
10 to be deducted if ha is better without 
must 
f. Vocabulary "od graded 
Within each book 
Within each series 
Il. Mecnanicar Make-Up 
150 points 


CONTENT Points 


pupil and 


and quality of 


1 a 
15 Durability 
15 Attractiveness 
es & . Paper quality, 
2. Type 


gloss-lacking 


15 Size 
1 . Clearness 
1 . Width of leading 


Lines 
a. Arrangement of lines so that nat 
ural tone groups are not broken 
Illustrations 
15 a. At top, middle or bottom, or 
separate page (Judge for artistic 
placement) 
b. Attractive, clear, simple and full 
of action 
c. Educative and suitable for grades 
CHARACTER OF CONTENTS 
475 Points 


15 3. 


45 4 


Ill. 


A. METHOD, 220 POINTS 
1 for variety of motives. 
2 for organization of ideas. 
3—Provision for discovery of relative values. 
4—Provision for initiative by pupils. 
5—Gradation in regard to interests and ex 
periences of pupils. 

6—Does content afford opportunities for dif- 
ferent children to find some relation to 
their own interests and experiences. 

7—Can the children enter into the atmosphere 
of the songs. 

8—Do the songs appeal to the child’s love, 
humor, imagination, activity, reason? 

9—Do the songs furnish a stimulus to further 
singing? 

. 10—Does the poetry help in forming a founda 
tion for the appreciation of literature? 

11—Do the songs carry a sustained interest? 

12—Do the songs have special material adapted 
for special days, dramatizations, etc. (see 
contents). 

13—Is there opportunity for varied and natural 
expression ? 

. 14—Are the songs 
tinued? 

15—-Will the book 
independent readers? 

. 16—How many songs are ill adapted for use 
by all the children? (points to be de 
ducted if there are many). 

TECHNICAL PROBLEMS, 200 POINTS 
1—Gradation in regard to difficulty, mechan 
ical arrangement of page. 
2—Are the lessons of suitable length? 
3—Are the words, tone and rhythmic groups 
and sentences easy and natural for the 
grade for which the book is designed? 
4—Can new tone and rhythmic groups be 
mastered largely through the context? 
Do the songs lend themselves to tone and 
rhythmic grouping? 
Do the new tone and rhythmic groups in 
crease slowly enough? 
Is provision made for motivated reviews? 
Is repetition provided at ever increasing 
intervals? 
Is there sufficiently frequent repetition. of 
tone and rhythmic groups in different 
relations to each other to assure recogni 
tion? 

. 10—Is the material so organized that a thor 
ough tone and rhythm group course may 
be created leading to independent read 


Provision 
Provision 


isolated, grouped or con 


tend to produce eager, 


ing? 

Does the book tend to 

rhythm group mastery? 
“EACHER’S MANUAL HELPS, 55 POINTS 

Is there a gradual progression through the 
series? 

Is the teacher helped to grow in ability to 
get intelligent, expressive singing and 
reading from the classes? 

3—Are suggestions made for helping the pupil 
when he or she does not know the needed 
pitch or rhythmic relation? 

Does it make adequate provision for moti 
vated drills? 

Does the subject matter lend itself to good 
habits of study? 

Is there enough material 
individual work? 

Can the inexperienced teacher get 
results from the use of the manual 
books in the series? 

Does the manual open opportunities for 
growth in method to the inexperienced 
teacher? 

9—Is adequate help given each grade teacher? 

. 10—Is adequate provision made for voice train 
ing? 

11—Can the manual be 

some other series? 


strong tone and 


for independent 


good 
and 


used for work with 


REMARKS 
The writer admits that an analysis of a 
set of books with the above score card will 
mean long and laborious effort, but the su- 
pervisor will be rewarded in knowing that 
the books chosen will be the right ones for 
her particular needs. 


Northwestern Ohio Supervisors’ 
Club Meets 


The first meeting of the Northwestern 
Ohio Music Supervisors’ Club was held De- 
cember 5 at Bowling Green, Ohio. This 
club was organized recently for the purpose 
of bringing together supervisors and teachers 
of public school music several times during 
the year, and to promote social and profes- 
sional growth among its members. There 
were thirty-five members present at this 
meeting, including Edith Keller, State Su- 
pervisor of Music. 

The following officers 
this year: president, M. ( 
ing Green; vice-president, 
son, Findlay; secretary, 
Bowling Green; 
Toledo. 


were chosen for 
*. McEwen, Bowl- 
Wendell Sander- 
Donald Armstrong, 
treasurer, Herbert Davies, 


Corleen Wells Appointed to Union 
Theological Seminary 


Corleen Wells, soprano soloist for the past 
four years at the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York, was recently appointed to the 
voice faculty of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Miss Wells was a fea- 
tured artist in Handel’s Messiah, Decem- 
ber 6, at the Brick Church. 
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of a quaint, old-time legend. 
America, France, Switzerland, 


Gerhardt, Cecil Arden, 


etc. 


The Way That Lovers Use. 
Voices, .15) 
I Send You Dreams. High Ab 
Remember. High Db. 
Queer Yarns. Medium 
Alas, Alack—Tired Tim 
Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes 
Women's Voices, .15) 
Lady Bug—The Mouse 
Said—Baby Is Sleeping 
Use Is a Girl? 
Coloured Stars. Medium 
The Emperor—Coloured Stars 


Egyptian Impressions Complete 
Caravan 50 
To a Mummy 

Place Pigalle 


1 A Swiss Toy Shop 

A Waltzing Doll .... 30 
A Music Box 30 
A Maid Churning ... 30 
A Toy Band 35 
A Parade 30 
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Or, if yOu prefer, write to us. 


Music Co., 


BainsribcE 


CRIST 


The Exotic— 
The Poetic 


fi 


N the music of Bainbridge Crist one finds an originality of imagin- 
ative expression which is not only stimulating, but intensely satis- 
In varying moods, he pictures the exoticism of the Orient, 
the gentle charm of a forgotten folk tale, 


England, 
music with a whole-hearted appreciation of his unusual gifts; his 
songs have been sung in concert by artists like 


Reinald Werrenrath, 


The vivid pictorial quality in the compositions of Bainbridge Crist, 
coupled with the composer's own poetic concept, has 
music which is vital, fresh, and always interesting 


Some Recent Songs 
(Also 4-part Women’s 


Medium F 
(Violin Obbligato) 


Eyes 


Medium 
Pat-a-Cake 
The 
English 
A Few Piano Solos 


Katebet 
A Desert Song 


Some Good Teaching Material 


A Russian 
A Whistling Boy 
Edelweiss of 
A Painted Clock 
A Singing Bird 


Jim Jay 


What the 
Old Woman 


list of Bainbridge 


or the irresistible humor 


Italy have received his 


Elena 
Cte., 


Galli-Curci, 
Louis Graveure, 


produced a 


(Also 4-part 


Old Cow 
Of What 


Leila 


Girl 


~Grade 3 
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Ivory... 
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To Seek Music Prizes Is to Lose 
By M. R. Listiak 


Director, South Haven (Mich.) Public School Orchestra. 
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NOSEK VIOLINS | (2s) cho" 


Nosek Violins are the personal work of =e was to turn out 
the greatest living master and no as- \drian ever had and _ that 

sistant or apprentice is considered skill- tine objective in Adrian Ir 
ful enough to take part in their con h made the 
struction. Nosek masterpieces possess : : i, 

a wonderful tone, they are the violins am at the 
of the present and of the future for the plans and policies of the 
they are the finest ever made. system in Adrian up to the 
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IT’S AN ACCORDION TODAY AND A 
VOLGA 
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COURIER 


in attaining those ideals. Consequently it 
was not necessary to nag them into prac- 
ticing. 

It is no longer a secret that the success 
of a large musical organization hinges on 
the iceling for ensemble of every member 
of the organization. What better way to 
attain that “feeling together” or “oneness” 
that is the essence of ensembles, large or 
small, than by giving them all an opportunity 
to play ina small group? The small group 
idea has the additional advantage of bring 


LISTIAK, DIRECTOR, 
Michigan State Contest. 


the students together more frequently 
and furthering the production of music in 
the home. There are in our music depart 
ment three string quartets, three violin quar 
tets, a string trio, a woodwind quartet (flute, 
oboe, clarinet and bassoon), a clarinet quar 


ing 


Interest + Work Is Formula 


for Success in Adrian, Mich. 
By Homer Hubbard 
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Mich. 
Wichita University. 


Now head of the Public School Music 


orchestra is the requisite talent which shall 
express itself in terms of musicianship and 
technical ability. In order to secure the 
best possible talent and to be of the most 
service in advising students what instruments 
to study, we gave the Seashore Test for 
Musical Talent to every child in the school 
system above the fourth grade. This was 
in 1928. <A record in graph form was kept 
on a separate card for each individual. We 
found many pupils whose records were ex 
cellent but who did not play or sing in mu 
ic organizations. These we encouraged to 
buy instruments best suited to their abilities 
as indicated in the test. Our justification 
of this method of procedure is found in the 
performance of the 1931 orchestra at Cleve- 
land for among the members of this or- 
chestra were numbered some fifteen players 
who were discovered by the test. Among 
these fifteen were numbered the flutes, oboe, 
horns, bassoon, and others of the “difficult 
instrument” class. 

Interest is a feature which 
mines success or failure. We do what we 
are interested in doing. If a director has 
the interest of his players and the interest 
of the parents of the players, he gets real 
cooperation in private lessons, home prac- 
tice, and in many other matters which de 
mand close coordination between home and 
school. Interest on the part of the adminis 
tration no less essential. The schools 
must furnish music, the unusual instruments, 
suitable equipment, and a practice room. 

Adrian was fortunate in having as super- 
intendent of schools a cultured gentleman 
who realized the true significance of school 
music as a force in modern education. 1] 
refer to C. H. Griffey, at present superin 
tendent of schools at Lancaster, Ohio. In 
rehearsals, in public appearances, and by 


Sic 


often deter- 


is 


December 26, 1931 
tet, a brass quartet and a brass quintet. 
These groups play in public at every oppor- 
tunity afforded them and needless to say 
they have ample opportunity. 

Sectional rehearsals must not be over- 
loaked. Technical problems as well as 
problems of ensemble within a section can 
be worked out thoroughly at sectional re- 
hearsals. The head of each section is put 
in charge while the conductor visits the 
various groups from time to time. How they 
like to take charge, and how they feel the 
responsibility! Working, not to win a prize, 
but to play to the best of their ability. 

As to the methods I use 
Systems or sets of 
lowed? I use no methods. 

Each composition suggests its particular 
problems, and each problem is own solution. 
Isn't it surprising how many seemingly 
identical problems require entirely different 
solutions ? 

Problems of 
ox, 
can 


what are meth 


ods ? rules to be fol- 


bowing, phrasing, dynamics. 
to say nothing of technical 
be overcome only as the con 
definite knowledge of them. 
performance can never be 
conductor’s understanding of 
the composition, and with the available 
portunities of hearing wel! as reading 
about great musical works, we can no longer 
make excuses for the shortcomings of our 
organization. 

We cannot all be prize winners; but what 
more satisfaction can a conductor get than 
that of seeing each member of his ensemble 
play for the sheer love of playing and know 
that each feels he is just a small but essen- 
tial part of a big ensemble and is satisfied 
to subdue himself for the good of the whole? 


expression, 
problems, 
ductor has a 
The _ finished 
better than the 
op 


as 


What more prize than that! 


every possible means we attempted to create 
and maintain a wholesome interest in our 
orchestra. 

Selecting music for a high school orches- 
tra is a difficult task. The kind of music 
played often governs the pupil’s interest and 
certainly governs the pupil’s satisfaction and 
pride. It also has a good deal to do with 
the way in which the public accepts the or- 
chestra. Chief consideration, however, in 
selecting music must be given the pupil. 
The music he plays must provide him with 
the right kind of experience. He must be 
led to discover the many types and forms 
of music so that his tastes will be broad. 
His technic must be included in the plans 
for he must experience different rhythms, 
different orchestral effects and as much tech- 
nical variety as his ability will allow. 

In ordering the music for use during the 
year I tried to include two or three sym- 
phonic works and about a dozen numbers in 
smaller form from among the classic, roman- 
tic, and modern composers. These latter 
were selected so as to afford adequate pro- 
gram material, musical experience, technical 
practice, and variety of style. Many of these 
numbers were studied, but not played out- 
side the rehearsal room. Others were fin- 
ished and kept as a part of the year’s reper- 
toire. All numbers should be worthwhile 
musically and capable of artistic rendition by 
the orchestra for which it is chosen. In 
short, the orchestra must have a balanced 
ration with tuneful melody followed by in- 
tricate harmonies, classic form contrasted to 
the tonal mass of the modern writers, and 
pianissimo woodwind and string passages as 
well as bombastic brass effects. 

To obtain the greatest degree of advance- 
ment with the least effort in the minimum 
time is the biggest problem of all for the 
orchestra director. During the first week 
of school I aiways presented a fairly diffi- 
cult number for the orchestra to “wade 
through.” The result was, of course, un- 
satisfactory. We discussed the difficulties 
and problems involved, but before the next 
rehearsal I removed the number from the 
folios. About eight weeks later I again 
placed the number before them and they 

(Continued on page 50) 
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SPEAKING THE LANGUAGE CORRECTLY 
By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


neglected and abused adjunct of Eng- 
lish-speaking people, especially of Amer- 
icans. 

In Europe we are quite safe in judging the 
cultural standing of an individual through the 
speaking voice; but not so in our country. 
We find numerous men and women of whom 
we might expect correct use of the English 
language, a language which when correctly 
spoken equals in beauty, elegance, power, and 
expression any language in the world, but 
we do not find this correct usage. This, no 
doubt, is due to the fact that our nation has 
concentrated on gaining material wealth more 
than culture. In other words, the back- 
ground for culture, usually found with wealth 
has been neglected; but the time is here and 
ripe when we can demand of our teachers 
proper use of their native language. This 
includes a reasonable amount of refinement, 
elegance, and, above all, an absolutely cor- 
rect pronunciation of our vowels and con- 
sonants. For example, the vocal, a, need not 
be pronounced as a diphthong with ee at the 
end, nor the vowel o, with final oo. These 
errors in vowel concept will always mitigate 


peo language is no doubt, the most 





POISE IN SINGING 


By William Earl Brown 
of Vocal Wisdom) 


To sing well there must be a balance— 
a status quo—between opposing parts and 
contending powers. 

In fact, all thoughts, nerves, muscles and 
bones assist in the balancing of powers of 
mind and body when singing. 

While inhaling, the exhaling muscles are 
equally occupied. 

While exhaling (singing) 
muscles are equally active. 

To guard coordinate action, competing 
powers must consolidate. Expanding and 
compressing, releasing and restraining, lift- 
ing and lowering, pushing and pulling, 
stretching and contracting impulses must 
harmonize. 

3etween opposing forces and motives is 
found the elastic tension, adjustable to word, 
tone, time and mood of song. Between rig- 
idity and relaxation is a calm state of law 
and order—coordinated activity. 

Coordination is so comfortable that it 
feels like “doing nothing.” Without stress 
of mind or strain of muscle, syllable, pitch 
of tone, rhythm of music and even emo- 
tional coloring automatically produce and 
arrange themselves, 

‘Tones sing themselves. Sing the si- 
lences,” was Lamperti’s slogan to induce 
continual self-poise. 

Relaxation gives supine security. Rigidity 
produces forced stability. Between the two 
lies balanced action. 


(Author 


the inhaling 


McConathy Addresses Music 


Teachers’ League 

Class piano teaching cannot stop at being 
“just as good” as private instruction; it 
must be better, according to Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, exponent of class piano methods, 
in an address given to over one hundred 
members of the Associated Music Teachers 
League of New York at the opening of a 
normal in behalf of the Oxford Piano Course 
at the Carl Fischer Recital Hall 

But since there are, as Mr. McConathy 
pointed out, so many ways in which class 
piano teaching is in itself superior to private 
instruction, and so many ways in which it 
can be made better, there is little to fear for 
the future of class piano study. 

Besides the natural approach, through 
singing, used by Oxford and other class 
methods, and besides the socializing effect 
of group study, there is inherent in class 
work an added advantage which Mr. Mc- 
Conathy terms “learning by listening.” Thus, 
whereas in private lessons, each child re- 
ceives benefit only from criticism of his own 
playing, in class lessons each child profits 
by criticism of his fellows’ playing as well 
as his own. He learns more, actually, by 
hearing his classmates play than by hearing 
only his teacher or himself. The problem, 
he went on to point out, of organizing be- 
ginners’ classes for children is not nearly so 
difficult as is keeping the unit together when 
a certain amount of progress has been made. 
Mr. McConathy said he saw no reason to 
fear for the child of unusual talents. The 
genius always will be an individualist, and 
for him private instruction will always be 
available, although there is nothing in class 
study that can possibly do his talents harm. 

At the conclusion of Mr. McConathy’s 
address, the meeting was taken over by Mrs. 
Myrtle Bowman, who gave the course from 
November 9 to 24. Mrs. Bowman has given 
similar normals in the ( varl Fischer Building 
and has taught Oxford in schools through- 
out the country. 


against purity in 
beauty of our language. 








pronunciation and the 


Since my problem is chiefly related to sing- 


ing, we may realize that because singing is a 
continuation of the spoken language it is all 
important that vocal students and, of course, 
teachers, should have perfect command of at 
least the pronunciation of their own spoken 
language. 


One of the greatest but least recognized 


values of a finely produced speaking voice is 
its influence upon the singing voice. 
accustomed to accepting inferior language in 
daily life, is not able to judge the purity of 
vowel diction to the same extent as the ear 
of one who has his spoken diction under per- 
fect 
dents, do not neglect the beauty of your own 
language. 
ing of correct hearing, 
for the e 
of hearing in 
purity, elegance, and conviction through per- 
fect diction and articulation in our own spo- 
ken voice. 


The ear, 


control. Therefore, teachers and stu- 
It is all dependent upon the train- 
and since singing is 
ear we must never neglect the sense 


the recognition of beauty, 


If our teachers in the public schools, from 


the kindergarten up, were compelled to use 


Fis cy 
) Me 
C/ Lorsako 


aS 


You know him, this little naval 
officer-turned-composer, as a teller 
of orchestral tales . . . giving the 
seductive tongue of Scheherezada a 
universal language . . . bringing, in 
May Night and the Snow Maiden, 
the wonders of Russian folk-lore to 
all the world. 

But do you know him as the keen 
student of instruments and of tone 
color, building the Russian naval 
bands to a high standard of excel- 
lence ? 

Rimsky - Korsakoff judged his 
work by the most rigid standards 
when “good enough” was the slo- 
gan of fellow composers. If he were 
alive today, he would judge band 
instruments in the same way — and 
the entire York line would earn his 
grave, considered approval. 

Their tonal beauty, dramatic 
color, technical performance, might 
have led this master of the brass 
choir to a still greater eminence. 
Even so, their presence in America’s 
fine bands and orchestras lends 
glory to his work. 

Have you learned the balanced 
perfection of York Band Instru- 
ments? Have you tested the eager 
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their spoken language with beauty and free- 
dom and without that miserable, nasal insipid 
common quality, we might, through the ex- 
ample of our teachers, improve the language 
of our entire nation in one generation. 

Can we expect results from the young 
growing children if we do not furnish them 
adequate examples of correct snoken voice in 
their teachers ? 

Youth is willing to learn, but we must fur- 
nish the example. Theory and practice in 
education must go hand in hand 


New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation Holds Convention and 
Elects Officers 


The music department of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association held a well at 
tended session in Atlantic City, November 
27 to 30. With Arthur Brandenburg of 
Elizabeth, N. J., as senior conductor, assisted 
by Clifford Demarest of Tenafly, and Ben 
Levy of Bayonne, two hundred and_ fifty 
high school instrumentalists combined in giv- 
ing an orchestral concert. 

At a luncheon attended by a group of ren 
resentative New Jersey supervisors, Jay W 
Fay was honored. 

The following officers were elected by the 


OMARNC 
iINTORNE 
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Department of Music, New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, at Atlantic City on 
November 28: Thomas Wilson, president, 
Director of Music, Elizabeth, N. J.; Bertha 
Bishop Clement, vice-president, Supervisor 
of Music, Glassboro, N. J.; R. A. Laslett 
Smith, president emeritus, Supervisor of 
Music, Newark, N. J.; Julia H. Cummings, 
secretary, Supervisor of Music, Vineland, 
1. J.; Mary G. Brown, recording 
retary, Supervisor of Music, Lambertville 
RB Charlotte Neff, treasurer, Super 
visor of Music, New Brunswick, N. J., and 
Wilbert H. Hitchner, chairman, Supervisor 
of Music, Merchantville, | N. 


sec 


Vassar College Opens Skinner 


Hall. of Music 


Skinner Hall of Music at Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., completed 
in June, was formerly opened by a series of 
recitals and lectures extending from Novem 
ber 19 to 22. The building was given in 
memory of Bella Skinner (1887) by her 
brother, William Skinner. It houses two re- 
cital halls, studios, practice rooms and a 
library. 

Vassar was among. the 
tional institutions to encourage 
cultural study and to college 
music study 


The Belle 


first educa 
music as a 


give credits for 


ER 


response and rich tone of Yorks’ 
newest trumpet? The full organ tim- 
bre of York basses? Would a bet- 
ter, modern instrument bring added 
pleasure and profit to your musical 
life? The House of York will gladly 
put you in touch with its nearest 
dealer. 


Sor viak 


dunttable 


a Fluegel horn 


and concert ban d standards 
mellow tone o luegel 
One or two of wr is Bb 
pen abl if ur 
rfect rating. Yor 


is @ ripe 


Wherever military 
are high, the pure 
Horn is eagerly sought 
blending instruments are indi 

school be to receive a pe 
Flac mf Hon orn, pictured above 
instrument, easy t de 
you ; 
absolutely 
free trial 
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Band Instrument Company 
Makers of G 1 Band Instruments Sin 1882 


Department 231-N 
I 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


<a 





Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 28) 

the founding ot 
musical program was 
the choir was assisted 
of Brookfield. A spe- 
ial feature was the singing of the quartet, 
composed of Eugene Mellish, Arthur Jones, 
|. W. Mont and John Payzant. 

Harriet Cohen was the artist in the No 
vember concert of the Fine Arts course at 
Acadia University. The auditorium was 
lled to with an enthusiastic audi- 


ence 


PORTLAND, ME. 


sixty-fourth anniversary ol 
the congregation. A 
presented, in which 


by C. G. MacLennan, 


capacity 


The second meeting of 
the recently formed chorus of the Marston 
Club was held the last week in November. 
Katherine Ricker Keenan is director, and the 
club officers, in charge of ex- 
includes Mrs. Gerald P 
Anna Parks Booker, 
William White, Flor 


ommiuttee ot 
amining voices, 
Clifford, president; 
Virginia Knight, Mrs 
ence Towle and Virginia Sweetsir. Those 
chosen for membership are Alta F. Bucknam, 
Mrs. G. A. Merry, Miss Sweetsir, Mrs Clif 
_ Ruth Fullerton, Mrs. Emery M. 

Mrs. Herbert Waterhouse, 

Mrs. Walter Frank, Ethel N. Nick 
Mrs. Fred Knight, Alice McElwee, 
larence E. Calden and Orpha Dohn 
Silverman, violinist, and Sadie Al 
Mary Goldman, pianists, took 
program given at the Young 
Hebrew Association in the Com 
Building Miss Silverman 
sidre Brooke Miss Albling 
Goldman presented compositions 
writers 


Rene 


ford 
low, 
Booker, 
erson, 
Mrs. ( 

ira 
bling and 
part on the 
Women's 
tv Center 

‘ 


muni 
played Kol 
and Miss 
by modern 


Yvonne B 


O PPORTUNITIES 


three room apartment in hotel 
Dining-room service essential 
eare of Musical Courier, 113 
York. 


by 


ddeiord, a 


pianist, ot 


WANTED—A two or 
apartment-hotel 

ress “‘R. V, H.” 

57th Street, New 


PIANOS FOR RENT. 


THE FAMOUS MATHUSHEK, 
and other Small Uprights 
Musicians, Teachers, Piano Students will find 
splendid instruments {n our Rent Stock. Used 
Small Uprights, $4 up Used Small Grands, $10 
up. MATRUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near Fifth 
Ave.), New York. 


o MONTI-GORSEY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Ravinia Opera COMPANY 
911 Kimball Hall 


“Known for Tone,"’ 


and Small Grands 


. Chicago 


:SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. > 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER | 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 











OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Voeal Studiose—609 Kimball Hall, Chicago—School of Opers 


MUSICAL 


pupil of Yvonne Montpelier, was elected to 
membership recently in the Senior Schu- 
bert Club of Kennebunk, attending the re 
ception of new members at the home of Mrs. 
B. Waterhouse in Biddeford. Miss Rene 
is a member of the Senior Liszt Club of 
Portland. 

The first rehearsal of the 
chorus of the State Street Congregational 
Church was held in the parish house. The 
personnel of the choir has not been complet- 

ed, but will include members of the Portland 
Men's Singing Club, the Women’s Choral 
Society and the Portland Rossini Club and 
Chorus. Selden T. Crafts, organist of the 
church, will be conductor. The quartet, com 
posed of Wesley J. Lewis, tenor; Gladys 
Russell Cook, soprano; Katherine Ricker 
Keenan, contralto, and Harry F. Merrill, 
bass, will continue with the chorus, doing 
the solo work in the contemplated chorals, 
cantatas and oratorios. 

The music committee, composed of Louis 
E. White, Mrs. Fred Palmer, George Mc- 
Clung, |Prentis Yapson and Mrs. Rodney 
W. Roundy, is arranging details for the work 
of the chorus. 

A Christmas Social will be held by the 
MacDowell Club December 29 at the Mont- 
pelier Studio. Mrs. Floyd Richards is chair- 
man of the entertainment. A_ reciprocity 
program with the Marston Club will be giv- 
en in January. Mrs. George F. Gould will 
preside. 

Playing of the chimes in Saint Lawrence 
Church will open and close the carol sing- 
ing Christmas Eve, sponsored by a com- 
mittee connected with the Children’s Division 
of the Portland Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. Mrs. Carl Coffin is chairman. Rev- 
erend Frederick J. Neil, pastor of the church, 
has given permission for the playing of the 
chimes Groups of Christmas  carolers, 
junior and intermediate boys and girls, will 
sing. One group will be presented over 
WCSH through the courtesy of the station 
management. 

Portland organists attending the Maine 
Convention of the National Association of 
Organists in Waterville, were Mrs. Foster 
L. Haviland, president of the Portland 
Chapter; Alfred Brinkler, president of the 
State organization; Susan G. Coffin organist 
of the Immanuel Baptist Church; John E. 
Fay of Saint Joseph’s Church, and Velma 
Millay, organist of a Westbrook church. 
The officers of the association are, first vice- 
president, Mrs. Haviland; second vice-presi 


newly formed 


HARTMAN -VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
”"—Mme. Schumann-Heink 


“The perfect accompanist. 
Stupio: 215 W. 75th St., N. Y. 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Church 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


Tel: 





Union New York 


ELSA HOTTINGER s 


LEADING CONTRALTO 
Strasbourgh, France 





Theatre Municipal, 








Buy From Your Local Dealer 





TRafslgar 7-2377 | 
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Grace Bramhall Howes of Bangor; 
secretary, Wil- 
Strong is presi- 


dent, 
treasurer, Fred Lincoln Hill; 
fred Tremblay. Everett F. 
dent of the Waterville Chapter. Leslie Ja- 
cobs, organist of the Wesley Church, Wor- 
cester, Mass., gave a recital as one of the 
interesting features of the convention. 
Others taking part were the Colby Trio; 
Theodore Perry, tenor; Mr. Tremblay; Jane 
Whittemore, first vice-president of the na- 
tional organization, speaker ; Edith Farring- 
ton Tuttle of Bangor, and Helena M. 
Tewksbury, also of Bangor, speakers. 

The third recital of the Portland Rossini 
Club was given at Frye Hall December 3. 
Mrs. Charles P. Carroll, chairman of the 
program, arranged the numbers. Those tak- 
ign part were Hilda Baker, violinist; Olive 
Dearborn, soprano; Ruth Ellen Dodds, pian- 
ist; Florence Coolidge Seaford, contralto; 
Isabelle Jones, soprano; Sara Silverman, 
violinist; Martha Hawes Hill, contralto; 
Yvonne Montpelier, Helen B. Barnett, Zil- 
phaetta Butterfield, Loretta Kahill, Fred 
Hill and sseineane Howe, i oe. oe 


Canes Sia 


(Continued from page 21) 

predict that he will be much in evidence in 
other operas during the season. His voice is 
luscious, warm and of fine texture. It is 
used with marked ability. The public was 
lavish in its approval of him. 
19 (MATINEE) 

The last performance this season of Hero- 
diade brought Mary McCormic as Salome 
once again. This is a role in which she has 
been much admired. The balance of the cast 
was similar to the one that performéd so 
well previously, with the exception § of 
Charles Marshall as Jean, a role in which 
he made a success several years ago. 


HeropIADE, DECEMBER 


PARSIFAL, DECEMBER 20 (MATINEE) 


On Sunday afternoon the first perform- 
ance of Parsifal was presented at popular 
prices and the house which had been en- 
tirely sold out had opportunity to hear Frida 
Leider as Kundry, a role she has sung many 
times at Bayreuth; Rene Maison as Parsi- 
fal; Hans Hermann Nissen, who made his 
first bow of the season on this occasion, as 
Amfortas and Alexander Kipnis, the Gurne- 
manz, another of the Bayreuth cast. Eduard 
Habich, the Klingsor, sang the role for three 


seasons also at Bayreuth. Chase Baromeo, 


December 26, 1931 


the Titurel, sang the role for the first time 
here. 

A complete review of the performance will 
appear next week. RENE DevriEs. 


Del Busto Glues ee Concert 


Under the auspices of the Plainfield 
(N. J.) College Club, Angel del Busto 
recently presented a bassoon concert. Be- 
sides the Mozart concerto and smaller works 
Mr. del Busto gave the first performance of 
a new work by Grovlez. Paul Seibeneichen 
and Gladys Mayo assisted in the program, 
which also included the trio for flute, bas- 
soon, and piano by Beethoven. 

These same artists assisted Mr. del Busto 
in the presentation of the Beethoven trio at 
a reception given at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
Damrosch. 


Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present address of the following: 


Abileah Mrs. Z. B. Leary 
William Arkwell George Lehmann 
A. D’Orme Baker Marguerite Le Mans 
Umberto Bernucci Ediana Leori 
Margaret Bovard Nana B. Lewis 
Helen Bretz Marguerite Lichti 
Francesco Bucca-Fusco Fernando Ligotti 
Lavie Cadorin eliz A 
Angelo Carlino 
G. Carnsion 
Olga Carrara 
Florence Chambers 
Louis Chartier 
Leondia Coroni 
Stephen Czukar 
Adele Davis 
Edith De Lys & 
McGrath 
Dora Le Phillippi 
Beatrice Elliott 
ois Ewell 
Borris B. Feibish 
Mirian Franken 
Carl Fishberg 
Povla Frijsh 
Anna —" Garrett 
E. Ray Goetz 
Alex oA Goldberg 
Jacques L. Gottlieb 
Dorothy Greathouse 
Olga Gulleledge 
E. A. Haesener 
Sandro Harmati 
Russell Blake Howe 
Nelson Illingworth 
Floyd F. Jones 
Grace Kerns 
Marion Knight 
Viardo Kolitsch 
Leone Kruse 
Christine Langenhan 
Alberta Lauer 
Hipolito Lazardo 





Arie 


Juan Mai anen 

Olive Marshall 
Josef Martin 
Riccardo Martin 
Alfredo Martino 
Katherine Metcalf 
Frederick Millar 
Paul Morenzo 
Rosalinda Morini 
Ulysses Paquin 
Adolfo Pescia 
Wm. B. Peters 
Anton Razlog 
Viadimir Resnikoff 
Anne Rockefeller 
Courty Rossi-Diehl 
Elizabeth Santangano 
Anna Savina 
Philip Scharf 

S. Scharf 

M: arguerite Schuiling 
Edith Silance-Smith 
Leonard C. Snyder 
Harrison A. Stevens 
Norman Stoneham 
Marcia Sumelska 
Tofi Trabilsee 
Emilio Vaccaro 
Alice Verlet 
Elemer Von Pichler 
Pauline Watson 
Stewart Wille 

Perla Wolcott 
Zaslawsky 


Jay 


Georges 





FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
PRIVATE AND CLass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: 


of Singing 


REgent 4-8226 | 


WIOLIN MWHASTERY 


HARRY 


HKONONOWE ET CHE 


Studie: 1265 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Tel. JErome 7-8042 





Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 





tMOEGLE 


of Lyon & | om ay +13 Steinway Bidg., 


Care 
A 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel.: WEbster 4-3283 





JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


TENOR 


334 West 88th St., 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-0859 


HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 


Address: New York 








Will accept @ limited number of pupils for season 1931-1988 | 


490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


Address : 


Address Harold Land Mgt., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 








Foreign 


AUSTRALIA 
Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, 
derson Street, Double Bay 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 
Alice Howe, 539 City Hotel, Calle 


BELGIUM 
A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 


FRANCE 
and Riviera: Sebastien Jaspard, 
Saint Dévote, Monaco 


GERMANY 


Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, 
Berlin W. 57 
Cologne: Dr. Elsa 
chauer platz 9. 
Dresden Elinor 
Dresden XX, 
Frankfort-on Main: 
main Kai 
Hamburg: Edi th 
"Phone 53. 34. 57. 
Dr. Adolf Aber, 
Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 


GREAT BRITAIN 


William Saunders, 15 Morningside 


An 


Sydney 


Buenos Aires: 


Bolivar 


Brussels: 


Monaco La Ve- 


detta, 


Winterfeldstr 


Mons- 


Berlin: 
es > 
Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, 
Janson, 
"phone: 487 
Hermann 


Robert-Kochstrasse 9, 
74. 


Lismann, Unter 


Weiss-Mann, Isestrasse 81. 
Pestalozzistrasse 3 


Leipsig: 19 


Munich: 


Edinburgh: 
Greve 


Liverpool: W. J. 22 Fern Grove, Sefton 
Park 


Bowden, 


HOLLAND 
Eveleth Geuns, 
HUNGARY 
. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10 

STATE 
Wellington Road 


Amsterdam: van Olympiaplein 


Straat 39. 


Budapest: Dr 
IRISH FREE 


Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 


Accredited Musical Courier Correspondents 


ITALY 


Mario Labroca, Via Icilio 20. 
Guido M. Gatti, Corso Giovanni Lanza 96. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Frances Foster, 115 Victoria Road. 
POLAND 


Warsaw: S. Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plohn, Legionow 5. 


SPAIN 
Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid IX. 
Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 


SWITZERLAND 


Georges Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont. 
51.451. 
Josef Kisch, Seefeldstrasse 62. 


CANADA 


jean Corbett, 


CUBA 
Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 


Rome: 
Turin: 


Halifax: 


Madrid: 
Barcelona: 
88 


Geneva: 
"Phone: 
Zurich: 


Toronto: Arleigh 26 Summerhill 
d 


Gardens. 


Domestic 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 
CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco: Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali- 
fornia St. 
Los Angeles: David Bruno Ussher, 


press. 
COLORADO 
Schoettle, 962 South Ogden 


Evening Ex- 


Denver: Gustav 


Street. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: Miss The Schuyler 


Dick Root, 
Arms, 1954 Columbia Road N. W 


FLORIDA 


Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 


KANSAS 


Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville: Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 

LOUISIANA 

Ottilie Lambert, 


MAINE 
Portland: Anna Cecilia Carey, 254 Spring Street. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 407 Huntington Ave. 


MICHIGAN 


Helen Baker Rowe, 


Miami: 


Lindsborg: 


New Orleans: 2036 Napoleon 


ve. 


Grand Reolts: 119 Prospect 


Ave., N 
MINNESOTA 
Earle G. Killeen, 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City: James Powers, 3512 Baltimore 
St. Louis: Noah Weinstein, 624 Central National 


an 
NEBRASKA 
Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 
Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 


Minneapolis: University of 


innesota, 


Omaha: 


Trenton: 


NEW YORK 
Binghamton: Maude Southworth Cooke, 
Chapin St. 
Buffalo: Louise H. Marvin, 254 Highland Ave. 


Rochester: Robert Sabin, 54 Erion Crescent. 
Syracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave. 
OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 
Florence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs. A. Denny du Bose, 217 N. Wal- 


dran Blvd. 
TEXAS 


El] Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave. 
a Worth: E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Gannon 


Katherine B. Morgan, 
Mrs. 
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5808 


Providence: 


1117 Jackson 
511 Av- 


Houston: 
Blvd. 
Stanley Winters, 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 


venue. 
VIRGINIA 
a > John George Harris, 405 N. Shields 
ve. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 
WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 
Ave. 


vd, 
San Antonio: 
enue E. 


321—6th 


6716 Wisconsin 














£6, Ifz2 


Specialist in Voice Culture 
Apt. 87, 5th Floor, Hotel Ansonia 
B’way and 73rd St., N. Y. Tel. SUsq. 7-3300 


RUTH COE 


SPROIALIST IN oeneeee REPER’ _ 5) 
Van Dyck Studio Bidg., 939 Eighth Ave., City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-1370 — oe Ashington fnotents 71-2828 


CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 
Phone: TRaf. 17-6700 


PAUL FOUQUET 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Studio: 533 Halsey St., Telephone: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-2637 

Mr. Nola can train a 


singer from the primary 


rudiments of voice culture to the highest — of eee 
tion. Free Voice Trial Stupio 605, Srminway Ha 
New York. Tel.: ClIrele 7-9006 or STillwell 4 067 7 


SAMUEL L. CHESLAR 


t VIOLINIST — TEACHER 
% 


December 





Accompanist 
Coach 





New York 








Operatic and Concert 
Singer—Voeal Teacher 





Formerly member faculty Scharwenka 
Conservatory, Berlin 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios. 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) PEnn. 6-2634 


1795 E. 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ESplanade 5-9479 








1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1931 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
citals, Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 
Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 
Orchestras — Juvenile and Advanced. 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Directer 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 











1892 1931 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


devoted to 
Music, Drama and Physical Education 
(formerly Ithaca Conservatory) 
Degrees Placement Bureau 











MUSICAL 


ANGELO MATURO 


mer of s Graveure 
VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND" OPERATIC aa 
For appointment call WAdsworth 3-0246 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupi0s 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 71st St., New York 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Thorough training in all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 
Voice Culture—Carl Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto. Classes in Theory, composition, ear-training, sight- 
singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. Department for beginners. 
Send for Catalogue 








Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 
E. GRIM A RD 
VOCAL TEACHE: 
vusih at iin Dares of er ee nee Come 
Sroupio 61, 3505 Broapwar, N. Y. Tel. EDgecombe 4-9656 


GRACE LEONARD 


OPERA—RECITAL “ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ETHEL PYNE 


Sop 
CONCERT—RECITAL 
Mgt. Mollie Croucher, 119 West 57th St., New York 


UNION CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Borris B. Feisisn, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxiets—149 East 61st Stazet, New Yorx 


























ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 














FRANCIS YOUNG 


Teacher of Piano—Specialist in Technique 


Training for Concert 
Stage or Teaching 
725 Riverside Drive 

New York City 
Phone EDgecomb 4-8682 





MARCHES| SINGING ACADEMY 


Paris: 8 rue du Bois de Boulogne 


Write for particulars 


“Singers Catechism and Credo” will 
appear next Easter at Dent, London. 
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hool of Music 


49 East 91st St., New York 





Normal School — Artist Classes 


Preparatory Department 


Advanced Department 











CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Appleton, Wisconsin 














(FRANK) 


VOICE 


Dr. W. J. Henderson. 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly Radio Programs WABC (Columbia System), 


(ERNESTO) 


La FORGE-BERUMEN Studios 


PIANO 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by Miss 
Emma Otero and Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett, Richard 
Crooks, and Harrington van Hoesen. Also endorsed by 





Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 
Thursdays at 3:00 








Ghe Clebeland Justitute of ()usic 


Four Year Degree Courses, Private and Class Lessons 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave., 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA— LECTURES 
LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR SYMPHONIES 
For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 
310 Riverside Drive, N. Y (Registration Now Open) ACademy 2-3860 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the Univereis acolty of of Rochester 
HO » Director 
An Endowed School Offering coals go . Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 
Eastman School Certificate. 














For information, address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


‘ounded i 
FOUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE — TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. D ica. «= C and moderna equipment. 


Limited enrolimen 
Fer catelogue and year book address: FRANK x. SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


























Buy From Your Local Music Dealer 











MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


An Internationally Known Faculty, Including 
LEWIS RICHARDS—LOUIS GRAVEURE—MICHAEL PRESS— 
ALEXANDER SCHUSTER—ARTHUR ry 
COURSBS LEADING TO DEGREES, PROFESSIONAL TRA 














120 Claremont Avenue 








JUILLARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC = == 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


four- year. course for the training of 
of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


NG 
Address the Secretary, MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC, EAST PANSING, MICH. 
New York City 
Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
DIRECTOR 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART “z%eres"~ 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Graduate School, Pottsville, Pa. 
Ear. V. Moore, Musical Director 


A school for serious students. Ali 
OF THE Branches Moderate tuition fees 
Music Education. 
16 Schools throughout Eastern Pennsylvania 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 
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incinnati Conservatory «Music 

Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


SIXTY-FIFTH SEASON 


A complete school of music and dramatic art. 


Instruction now available in all branches in day or night school 
by same faculty. Full credit granted for night school work. 


Degrees, diplomas and certificates. 


Freperic SHAILER Evans, Director of Music 


Address C. M. Middleton, Registrar, Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati 
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Interest Work Is Formula 
for Success in Adrian, 
Mich. 
from pa Ti 46) 
| with ease. The group caught the 
point at once They had 
ind were stimulated to greater effort by the 
results they themselves had secured 
The Adrian orchestra rehearsed 
week between the hours of 
rehearsals being set 
addition there one 
and one string rehearsal 
week In the three weeks preceding 
there were extra 
the full orchestra 
hours ot practice. \t no 
we experience difficulty in holding these out 
The pupils seemed to want 
prac 


(Continued 
| j + 
played it 


made 


progre SS 


five days 
and two, 
for 
wood 


after scl 


one of these aside 


strings In was 
wind 1001 
each 
the contest 
that 


two 


rehearsals so 
had about 
time did 


each day 


rehearsals 
to come, for they realized that only by 
tice was it possible for the orchestra to 
succeed Each member of the orchestra 
was supposed to be taking a private lesson 
each week and practicing one hour each day 
at home. This was not done in each case 
because of the lack of music teachers in 
Adrian. For this reason the extra rehearsals 
became of great importance 

In taking up a new selection we always 
went over it as a sight reading piece first, 
dire results. A brief discus 
sion of the difficulties as seen on the first 
playing followed. Then in slow tempo and 
pianissimo, we played the entire composi 
tion or a part of it in Case of a long com- 
position, Slow tempi were always insisted 
upon until a feeling for balance and intona 
tion was assured. In section rehearsals the 
were gradually brought to normal, 
insisting at the same time upon clear execu 
tion This entailed repetitions by 
sections and by individuals. By this process 
the habit of correct home practice was in 
stilled and assignments for outside prepara 
tion made. At stated intervals I always pre 
sented some lighter i played in 
years previous to whet the appetite and pro 
vide sight reading practice. 

From reading the foregoing the 
sion might be created that nothing else was 
accomplished musically in Adrian except the 
training of the orchestra. This is far from 
true. The trophy case contains more musi 
trophies than those received from any other 
kind of activity with the exception of ath 
letics. Our girls’ and boys’ glee clubs and 
band under the same director were promi 
nent in the musical activities of the com 
munity. The girls’ glee club won either first 
or second place in the state final contest 
three out of four years, and the band made 
more outside appearances than all other mu 
sic groups combined. The director accom 
plished all this in addition to half time 
supervision of the grade music and found 
extreme pleasure in the doing. 

In short, any success that may have been 
ours in the contest was not the result of 
preparation for the contest alone. It was 
the result of application of the formula 

I+ W=S 

Explained, this equation becomes Interest 
plus Work equals Satisfaction. I believe 
psychologists will tell us that this is the 
formula for the learning process, business 
cutives will tell us that it is the formula 
for success, and musicians will tell us it is 
the formula for learning music, which is 
one of the main purposes of tl 


sick 


usually with 


tempt 


endless 
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impres 


tor 


exe 


after all 


contests 


VM.7.N. A. to Convene in Detroit 
The Music Teachers’ National Associa 
together with the National Association 
Schools of Music (Dean D. M. Swarth 
University of Kansas, is president of 

e former, and Dean Harold L. Butler, 
University, is president of the lat 
Book-Cadillac Hotel 


~vracuse 
ter), will 
Detroit, Mich., on 
3] An interesting 
pared and there will be 
strations and musical programs predominat- 


Many teachers and educat 
vddresses 


the 
December 
program 


meet at 


been pre 


discussions, demon 


ng Ts will make 


MUSICAL 


{DRIAN, 
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MICH., HIGH SCHOOL 


+} inner 


COURIER 


ORCHESTRA, HOMER 


Class B, Third Place, National Contest, 


HUBBARD, DIRE( 


CO LOs4 


December 


TOR 
1931. 








Plans for the Cleveland Super- 
visors’ Conference 


Arrangements are 


Founders Service. ] 
f observance of the 


being made for suitable 
25th anniversary in Old Stone Church 

Conference Choral Clinic. Direction of 
Hollis Dann, with the entire Conference 
acting as a chorus. Thirty to forty minutes 
daily of definite and intensive study of con- 
ducting technic and the various phases of 
interpretation and tone color. 

National High School Chorus. 
tor, Charles M. Dennis, College of 
Pacific, Stockton, California; Guest 
ductor, F. Melius Christiansen, St 
College.* 

A Cappella Choirs. The various phases 
of achievement in this field will be demon 
strated by outstanding organizations, in- 
cluding the Chicago A Cappella Choir, and 
a selected list of school and college choirs. 

Cleveland Choral Groups. An all-high 
chorus will give a short new work 
recently written by James H. Rogers of 
Cleveland. Short programs will also be 
given by a festival chorus of three thousand 
chosen from sixth-grade pupils, and a fes- 
tival chorus of three thousand unchanged 
voices selected from the junior high schools. 

The Choir in Elementary Schools. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be given to this develop- 
ment 

Vocal Sections. Meetings will be de 
voted to (a) The study of voice training in 
the high school, (b) Problems of develop- 
ing an a cappella choir, (c) The small vocal 
ensemble in high schools. 

Recreational Singing. Due attention 
will be given to this feature during the Con 
ference, which will include the customary 
“lobby sings” under the general chairman- 
ship of Albert Edmund Brown. 

National High School Orchestra. Con- 
ductor, Victor L. F. Rebmann, Director of 
Music, Westchester County (New York) 
Recreation Commission; guest conductors, 
Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the Cincin 


Conduc- 
the 

Con 

Olaf 


school 


nati Symphony Orchestra, and Rudolf Ring- 
wall, Assistant Conductor of Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra.* 

Northeastern Ohio High School Band. 
This organization will be developed in a 
similar way to the National Orchestra, ex- 
cept that the players will be drawn from 
the restricted territory as indicated. The 
program will also include a band demonstra- 
tion and clinic, featuring the various depart- 
ments of concert and military band work. 
The event will be in charge of A. A. Hard- 
ing and Harry F. Clarke. 

Cleveland All-High School Orchestra. 
Under the direction of J. Leon Ruddick 
ther instrumental music features will be 
included, among them, by request, a short 
program by the orchestra of Glenville High 
School, Class A winner of the National 
Contest of 1931. 

Instrumental Section Meetings. These 
will include (a) Small instrumental en- 
sembles, (b) Class instruction other than 
piano, (c) Piano class instruction, under 
chairmanship of Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 
(d) Band and orchestra problems. 

Complimentary Concerts, by the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra. 

Music Discrimination Contests. Under 
direction of the Committee of Music Appre- 
ciation, and with the cooperation of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Music Theory. Will be emphasized in 
the general sessions. 

Rural School Music. Needs and devel- 
opments will receive special attention. 

School Music in Community Life. 
“carry-over” from the schools. 

Music Education Through Radio. Will 


have an important place on the program. 


Speakers. A small but very select list 
of speakers has been arranged for each of 
whom has been given the privilege of voic- 
ing frankly and forcibly his beliefs regard 
ing music education. 


The 


Sectional Conferences. An entire even- 
ing (Thursday, April 7) has been set aside 





THE COMSTOCK, CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Upright Keys, Actions and 
Hammers, Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte lvory for the Trade 


for the banquets and meetings of the Sec 
tional Conferences 
Informal Dinner and Play Night. Tues- 


day evening, April 5 

Registration Headquarters and National 
Conference office will be located in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. All convention activi- 
ties with exceptions as indicated above, will 
be in the Municipal Auditorium building. 


Exhibits. A comprehensive display of 
materials, commodities and publications is 
being arranged by the members of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association 


Information. For further information 
address the Conference Headquarters, 64 
East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, Chicago. 


*For information, 
dress, Suite 840, 64 
Chicago, Ill. 


etce., ad 
Boulevard, 


application blanks, 


East Jackson 





WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 

factured in the musical center 

of America for sixty-two years 
Factory and Offices 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK 


“Known for Tone 
Since 1863” 











ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PIANOS 


Factory and general offices 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 


























New York 





STEINWAY 


The Instrument of the Immortals 


Hamburg 


London 








Choose your piano ab. 
the artists do. Todays 
great ones prefer the 


-BALDWIN - 


Baldwin gh Pianos 


CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS DO 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yor« 
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WILLIAM SIMMONS, 
was December 

the Morning Choral, at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Simmons 
sang a number in Italian by Secchi, a tradt- 
tional Surrey air, and a seventeenth 
tury song by Samuel Arnold. His second 
group comprised O That It Were So! 
(Frank Bridge), The Green-Eyed Dragon 
(Wolseley Charles), and When I Think 
Upon the Maidens (Michael Head). 


baritone, soloist, 10, with 


cen- 











Pasquale, and Rosina in The Barber. 
of the Budapest Opera House. 
some of her admirers recognized her. 








LILY PONS 
mounts an old Spanish cannon at 
Castle in Havana, Cuba, 


LA ARGENTINA 


Danse Granadine. (Photo by 


Paris. 
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CARNEGIE HALL’S NEW LOUNGE, THE LATEST ACQUISITION 

OF NEW YORK’S CONCERT HALLS, 

adjoining the main auditorium and equipped with an amplifier 

from the stage for the use of music patrons and late arrivals. This innovation was planned 

and supervised early in the season by Robert E. Simon, president of Carnegie Hall, Inc 

while the arrangement and general decoration of the lounge were under the direction 
Paul M. Zimmerman cf the Zimmerman New York. 


OF ONE 


with microphone pickup 


Studios, 











VARGHERITA SALVI1, 


Prior to coming to Chicago, the coloratura soprano gave several performances of opera 
in Budapest where she appeared in Lakme, 


In one of the above pictures she is seen in front 
The other picture shows the crowd that assembled when 


Chicago Civic Opera this month. 


as Violetta in Traviata, Norina in Don 


Vile. Salvi is making her re-entry with the 


GRACE MOORE, 


the Metropolitan Opera Com 
has returned from 


Soprano of 
pany, iranscontinenta 

erts Sh 
Plasa, New } 


(D’Ora ph to 


»f twenty-three cor 
sng at the 1 
Januar) 


GOTA LJUNGBERG, 
Stockholm soprano, who will make he 
American debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company this season. (Photo by 

American-Swedish News Exchange) 


LEONORA CORONA, 


Imerican dramatic sopran 


an active artist of the 


fot 
wetr 


( ompan 


HARPISTIC LABORER 


in the late fall at the summer residence of Carl 


Maine Standing between Mr. Salzedo and Miss Law 
Weymer, head of the harp department of the ( 

first harpist of the Syrac Symphony Orchestra; thes 
harpist of Philadelphia Orchestra and the Philadelphia 
Greenwood, harpist with the Philadelphia Orchestra and Ph 
pany; Mildred Renninger; in the ladder, reading uf 

Isabel Ibach and Maryjane Mayhew; at the wheelba 
Cleveland Orchestra and head of the harp department 

Reva Reatha, head of the harp department of Orchestra H 


Use 
the 























(See Inside Front Cover for 


Additional News Pictures) 














MUSICALOURIER 








ARMAND TOKATYAN 


Now in His Tenth Season With the Metropolitan Opera Company 
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